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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gk)spel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  preparmg  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
Worldiand  those  of  the  New;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
MClintock  and  Blumenthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  Which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  SQ^rit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma^  and  with  it  each  must  work  for  * 
ail.  What  is  true  and  goody  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradialed  earthly  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man tasks.  Yet  the  attein])t  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  tlie  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  altemi)ts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  comj)elIed  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  Ilis  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outj)ouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow 
ing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised ! 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  :i 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-questiofis 
*  with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  tliah 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  ihen^  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  Jind  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thcrt  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de- 
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veioped  new  intellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  believingly»  may  take  ofiencc  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record  ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  w^ho  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Xor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nav,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearlv  and  accuratelv  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  isy  there  is  Liberty.** 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

*  Not, it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  ODe-iiJct),  partisan  tcnJency,  as  is  jastly  remarked  by  Professor 
PoRTKR,  whose  article  oo  "  Coleridge  awi  hit  Amcriean  Discipiet,"  in  the  BibUotbeca 
Bacra  for  Febroary,  15*7,  I  have  read  with  great  iDterest. 
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from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleiermacher  among 
owrselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A.  Neander. 

Berlin,  November  4,  1847. 


TRANSLATORS*  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  U  weU  known  that  Dr.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many 
yemrs  in  writing  a  '*  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,''  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
•*  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  **  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's  ''Life  of  Christ,"t  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of^  infidelity  in  modem 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers;   and  their  blows  were 

*  Du  Leben  Jein  Chriiti,  in  leinem  geschichtlichen  Zosunmenhange  ood  leiner  ga- 
■cfaichtUcheD  Entwickelung  dargestcUt  yod  Dr.  August  Nxaitdxr,  vierte  qxhI  veibesseite 
Anflage,  Hamburg,  bei  Friedridi  Perdiea,  1845. 

t  Das  Leben  Jeia,  Kxitiach  bearbeitet  too  Dr.  Datid  Frixdeioh  Strauss.  S  Bde. 
Tabingen,  1835,  4«*  Aofl.,  1840. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wulfenbiittel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un 
known  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
freedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de» 
nial  of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diflTusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracles,  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e,  g.,  when  Christ  "healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,**  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  "coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic,  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.     For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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far,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  **  critioism,'*  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothings  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
firom  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  it  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists r  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschncider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra- 
tionalism, though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  mytho^mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archaeologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mythis  omnis  pris- 
corum  hominum  cum  historia  turn  philosophia  procedity  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"•  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
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Eichhorn,  Gabler,  Yater,  Scc^  had  made  use  of  it.    His  claim  is 
to  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation,  which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it     That  Jesus 
lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.     Yet  he  as- 
cribes no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.     A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
oflSice;   and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
^  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him."    '*  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.    Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii.,  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself^' 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii«, 
31^.     The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32)  ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in.  Christ's  time,  to  be  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  vii.,  42 ;  Matt.,  ii.,  5).     In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?     Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  ?     Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  peripd  of  signs  and  wonders.     The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).     These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,  xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq.)  ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.     And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  n6>wly  invented ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings.'^* 
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These  extracts  contain  the  sobstance  of  Stranss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt.,  i^  22 :  **  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet* 
saying,^*  &c.  ^  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth.**  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi* 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  firom  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17 ;  Psa.  Ixzii.,  10 ;  Isa.,  Ix.,  l-6,f  &c. 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  28 ;  Lev,,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deuty  ix«,  0,:|;  &c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  20-85.§  ,  So  we  might  go  through  the  booL 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
vi^ould  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  questicm 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangeUeal 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict  His  counsel  pre* 
vailed  ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Grermany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Grospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  nowhere  more  effectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb- 
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rardy  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothmg  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main^  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here  7  We  cannot  help  it.  Sti:auss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million^  The  same^  or  a  similar  abridgment* 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  TheWestminster  Review  for  April,  1847, 
ccmtains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of  ^  unbelief  or  illumination" 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  esp^ 
dally  prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  re$id  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely. better  acquainted  with  ihe  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more^anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it    The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  t)eneficiaU  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
this  preface  must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger«' 
many ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  ^  dimness''  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may^  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  thecdogy. 

One  word  for  the  translation*  We  have  tried  to  do  ouf  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German  ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  veruon  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de^ 
mand  explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  vnll,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  versitn,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himself. 

Jammaiy^  1848. 
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TO 
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In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Rehgion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  publication  of  that  work,  s^nd  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  v^ork. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter !  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  Goo,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Cbrist  !  ^  Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  afler  /oAn,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  7"*  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna, Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  **  to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  7    The  artist,  in- 

*  "/  write  tbe  life  of  Chriat— /f  Kerer.  The  ETmngelitts  hare  written  it  aa  it  cao 
and  oQgiit  to  be  written.  Let  ut,  however,  not  write  i^  bat  become  it  t"  (Beitrige  zv  ni- 
beren  Keontoiis  Lavater*!,  von  Ulrich  Hegener :  Leipt.,  1636.)  May  the  good  Zuricben, 
who  have  Utely  shown  tbemiclTei  so  worthy  of  their  lirei  in  their  reiistance  to  revolation- 
ary  violence  and  their  entbaiiaam  for  the  faith  {dogma  Ckrutianum  dogma  popuUxre,  An- 
gnatin.  opni  imperf.  c.  Jalian,  it,  2),  erect  a  Chriatian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  aa 
complete  aa  poaaible,  of  Lavater*!  correapoudence 

t  Cf.  Rcinhard,  Plan  Jesu,  I ;  Heabner'a  Anm. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  different  nations 
may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.,  *'  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation^  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  .  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creatipn  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared  ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it.  -  Our  age  belongs 
to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
<Hie  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  tiew  tongues  of  fire  !* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  7  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious" 
ness  that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed  ;  a 
far  different  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  cciticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Most  keenly  does  the  aathor  feel  (as  did  his  late  ftiend,  B.  Jacohi,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  blessed  and  honoured  memory)  that  his  woik  bean  Ae  marks  of  its  prodaction  in  an 
age  of  crisis^  of  *soIation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu* 
late  us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish* 
ing  our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself  ^ 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  4o  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
••Apostolic  Age;'*  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewar,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  OP  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  ti  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,t  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wherever  I  hare  not  ■arc^groandi  for  decision,  I  say  "perhaps  :"  nor  am  I  aihamed 
of  it,  unfashionable  as  "  perhaps"  is,  nowadays,  in  matters  of  science.  Woold  that  oar 
yoong  votaries  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of  Niebuhr,  on  the  de- 
grces  of  conSdcnce,  in  the  "  Lebensnochrichten,"  iL,  208. 

t  But  the  theolc^an  most  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims :  he 
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acatenefls*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tenUUio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
araiio  and  tneditatio^  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  (xod. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  th^  world  and  the  empty 
babble,  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

Grod  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  «in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  seU-revealingf  8el(<oncealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  tp  those  who  earnestly  qeek  him  ;t  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.- 

Berii»,J%U9 16,  1937. 

needs  a  ■piritaal  mind,  a  deep  icqniintaDce  witb  dirine'  tUngi ;  tnd  he  Aroit  itiidy  the 
Scriptures  with  his  heart  mm  we&  u  head,  anless  he  wishes  his  theology  to  he  robbed  of  its 
salt  by-  his  criticism. 

*  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notehed. 

t  This  is  the  penrading  tfaoaght  of  Pascal  (the  sage  for  all  centories)  in  hu|  Pentia, 
though  blended  with  many  eirors  of  Cadiolicism  and  absolnte  Predestination.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Faugere  for  the  edidoo  of  this  woik  (1844)  in  its  original  form. 
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TO 

THE    THIRD   EDITION 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is»  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Schulz 
has  appeared  in  the  AUgemeine  Darmstddtische  Kirchenzeitung^ 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions;  and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  firom  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  ^  Reason  which  is  not  Reason''  ^li.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  ^  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reriewer  hu  been  able  to  point  ont  bat  one  orenigfat— certainly  no  proof  of  care- 
lest  haste  in  a  work  on  sach  a  labject    The  mistake  was  one  which  might  have  happened 
to  anj  one  in  an  nnlocky  moment,  which  coold  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  irtddv , 
in  fact,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  as  I  glanced  again  at  the  passage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are— whfetheF  they  agree 
with  their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand -point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others^  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudlices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

**  What,"  inquires  Sohulz  several  times,  **  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  ?''  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
meUf  I  am  indifferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truthf  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  **  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz'b  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  &cts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression,  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruptioi)  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  affinity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature) ;  and 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  goiiig  ont  bom  fiuth  in  Chrift,  wbo  wm  enicifi«d  for  tbe  rim  of  mea* 
wlio  truly  roie  fiom  the  dead  tnd  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  haAprored 
itielf  the  aame  ainoe  die  flnt  Chriatian  Penteooat,  at  all  tunes,  amon^  all  people,  learned 
or  unlearned ;  not  the  chan^efol  spirit  of  the  times,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  whose  manifestatioos  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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ol  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er  with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  Church ;  which,  on  this  bsLais^  protests  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  spealung  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
band,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
-written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  ''  natural  reason'^  and  *'  self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well* 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamental 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  oflfshoot  of  a  "new  Evangelicar 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
**  enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
^sourca  of  d^kness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Habe  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrbucher  fir  wissenschaftlic/ie  Kri" 
tik ;  but  it  wo.uld  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afford 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ 
On  the  contrary*  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  u  a  trick  of  Jesoitum  (which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  form,  bat  often  assumes 
tbe  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  ondetstanding)  to  protest  [mfarm)  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  journal  caUed  the  EvoMgdUeke  Kirckenxeitung,  whUe,  iafaett  the  protest  is 
not  matat  lo  bear  against  thosa  tendencies— not  against,  antiqaated  dogmas — bat  against 
tiie  anchangeable  fondamental  troths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  tradia  which  com  appear  to 
be  antiqaated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  superficial  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  as 
ooDtracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sided- 
ness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  tine  ira  et  $tudw,  with  a  fuU  sense  of  the 
nncere  and  earnest  seal,  and  the  true  Christian  endetTOuri  and  resulti  of  those  tondeiip 
des  which  find  an  organ  in  Ae  KirchcnzeUung. 
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work,  that  various  doctrioal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  faci$^  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  ziaUu  ezinanUionis  ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  re^ier- 
rectian  can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  thai 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  afiected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to. glory  in  such  a  faith — ^to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.* '  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life — my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturzeitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  difl^rences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LScKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  m  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.    I  have 

*  Tnitfa  before  all  tfaingi.   I  wonld  not  tesin  to  be  what  I  am  not    This  book,  wUch  ooqM 
miij  haTO  arifen  in  thia  age  of  itrifo  and  diacord,  ia  itaelf  a  mirror  of  the  progieaa  of  my 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour.  . 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr«  Strauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical,  inquiries.  In  his  pub* 
lie  acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  ^t  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  differences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  differences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
Mtory  (das  Bleibende  und  Vergangliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  Grod  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world- and  self-deification.  ^ 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog« 
ress  of  life  and  thought    Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  h^ve  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Mblancthon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmatum  seminOf  qruB  longe  gmviara  tumul' 
tu$  aliquando  excitaturafuerantf  ni$i  Luthems  exortus  esset  ac  stu^ 
dia  hominum  alio  traxistet  (Corpus  Reformator.,  tom.  i.,  £  1083). 
Fat  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  know»  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  rainge  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
dther  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  the  principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that,  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  thp  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modem  mu-culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  ^The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  such  according  to  the  feshion  of  the  modem  philoso- 
phers and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  GroD,  without  immortal- 
ity^  without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith-r-it 
^ay  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philoBophy^  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  Grod  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
•biKdute  inexplicability  of  the  main  pcMnt,  which  can  only  be  ^ 
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preached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  of 
possessing  any  system  of  religion."''^  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
be  heard  of  many  I 

May  6,  1839. 


*  LAen  MeMkr's,  Thh  ii,  344.    We  caimot  be  too  grttefol  to  die  pabluhen  for  pit- 
ting  forth  thii  treMore  of  loond  feeUng  and  profound  troth. 
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THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve,  as  far  as  I 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  .to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pre^ 
aces  upon  n\y  mode  of  treating  the  subject  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,.!  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  aaew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  ^rdiv 
uko<^  iiuftoripiMiBiv  rre/ver(U." 

A.  Nbander 

BaiiM,  U  August,  1945. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAJPTER  I. 

THB  IDBA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  OHRIfiT  IM  QBNSRAL. 

§  1.  7%e  LuUfference  of  OriHcism  r^ectscL 

IT  has  been  often  said  tbat»  in  order  to  tnie  inqoiry,  we  must  take  noA* 
vug  far  grmUed.*  Of  late  this  statement  has  been  reiterated  anewy 
with  special  rftferenoe  lo  the  exposition  of  the  Life  of  (^^riA,  At  the 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  such  a  demand.  To  comply  with 
It  is  impracticable ;  the  very  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  ceamot  entirely  free  ourselvep  from  presuppositionsy  which 
are  bom  with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  couiae  of  prog- 
ress in  which  we  ourselves  are  inyolyed.  They  control  our  conscious* 
nessy  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
m  ftct,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one^set  for  another*  Some  of 
these  prepossessions^  springing  from  a  higher  neoessi^^  founded  in  die 
moral  order  of  the  uniyerse,  and  deriyed  from  the  eternal  lawst  of  the 
Creatar,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  suppozt  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  iiiiif^  not  free  ourselyes. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  soyereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  haye  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usuipation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  itself  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  efibrts  to  bring  the  human  mind  again  into  bondage  to  the 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices ^which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it;  and 


•  lVorauM$d2%m^UimgkeU :  "freedom  from prafappoiiftloiia.'*J 
t  Of  which,  tiyi  Sophodet,  beftiitiially, 

f6nt  hfi^v  hucnvt  Mi 
juhr  9ort  Xi$a  mrtOBHitdni 
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on  the  other,  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  ran* 
ning  into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
aught  to  rule  our  spiritual  being,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  tme 
freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science?  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos- 
sessions, and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  ?  Far  from  it 
From  nothing  nothing  comes ;  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  is  "a  Creator. 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself- with  its  source — the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  Grod,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  science  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  a£  heart  to 
the  fimner,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  which  light  fitnn 
heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
in  regard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  ahow  • 
that  our  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

s 

§  2.  The  Truth,  that  Christ  is  God-Man,  presMpposed, 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  ap- 
proach the  contemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ?  It  is  one  on  which 
hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  Che 
Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciousness.!    It  is 

*  It  ii  one  of  PaBcaTs  best  thoughts,  that  "  On  se  fait  nne  iddle  de  la  v€Atlk  m^e ;  car 
la  T^t6  borf  de  la  charit6  n'eat  pas  Diea ;  c'est  son  image,  et  one  id61e,  qa'll  ne  faot  pmnt 
aimer,  ni  adorer,  et  encore  moins  faatil  aimer  on  adorer  son  contraire,  qui  est  le  men 
■onge." 

t  Itwaa  one  of  the  cjpodk-nMubmf  indications  of  Scblxixrmachkr's  inflaence  upon  thed" 
ogy  that  he  succeeded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Christian  oonscioasness)  aa  carrent,  with 
tiie  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in  an  age  which  (although  some  men,  blind  to  the  lea- 
•ons  of  history,  look  back  npon  it  longingly  as  the  golden  age  of  our  nation)  waa  gnided 
only  by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  faith  and  of  tme  historical  inaight 
He  used  it  to  denote  Christianity  as  an  undeniable,  self-revealing  power,  entering  into  the 
life  of  humanity ;  an  immediate,  internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  Uie  regeneration  of  tbe  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  tfiought  wbidi  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  Uieir  ground  against  that  formalism  of  tboa|^^  which  is  so 
Hostile  to  every  thing  immediaic,  and  wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractuxis  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  human  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
(impertinently  obtrusive  as  it  has  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above  ^kmo  whidi 
build  rail-ways  and  set  steam-engines  agoing.  As  the  intuitive  xx>nsciousness  of  God  in- 
dicates to  the  human  mind  the  ezistence,  the  omnipresent  power,  and  the  self-reveluionof 
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one  at  whose  touch  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprung  up 
in  all  the  yigour  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  all  that  culture  (the 
modem  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient)  from  which  the  Grennanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and  g^round  of  our  mod- 
em civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Juus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in 
a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  human  beings — the  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  appeared  ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realized. 

$  3.  This  presupposed  Truth  and  the  Historical  AccowUi  manually  con- 
firm and  illustrate  each  other. 

But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris* 
tian  consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
essential  also  to  the  general  consciousness  of  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos- 
sessions of  human  nature ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  depaitment  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadowing its  own  frilfilment;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  ot 
Christ's  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them^  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propa* 
gated  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  GrOD, 
so  the  image  of  Christ,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
sprung  from  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  rnust  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 

a'penooal  Deity,  ao  does  thii  "  Cbruitian  coiucioaf  neu'*  testify  diat  Christ  lived,  and  that 
he  cootinaes,  hy  his  Spirit,  to  operate  npoa  mankind.  The  works  of  creatioo  only  reveal 
God  to  him  who  akeady  has  a  oonsdoosness  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  for  he  who  has  not 
God  within  can  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he  who  has  a  "  Christian  conscioosness" 
that  can  recognize  Christ  in  the  fVagmonts  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  histoiy. 
or  that  can  comprehend  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
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these  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  tbem  one  complete 
whole.*  It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  i 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  if 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  uoubled,  we  are  neceaaarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the  full-flowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  virithin  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  tiie  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  the  Life  itselft     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

^  BTftAOU,  in  hii  "  Leben  Jeia"  (part  ii.,  p.  719),  bu  drawn  a  jnat  diatinctloB  botwew 
like  abstraei  idea  of  hnman  perfection  which  if  involved  in  our  conadoasneta  of  ainftUneaa. 
and  aeema  inaeparable  from  onr  natural  tendency  to  die  idea  of  Qoj>,  and  the  "actual  (eon- 
crtu)  working  ont  of  the  picture,  with  the  traita  of  individual  reality*"  In  relatiflo  to  tfaia 
last  he  says,  "  Such  a  faultleaa  picture  could  not  be  exhibited  by  a  ainfal  man  in  a  ainlal 
age ;  bat,"  adds  be,  "  anch  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these  defects,  would  not  be  oonsciona 
of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  ia  only  iketeked,  and  atanda  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may* 
even  in  a  later  and  more  clear>aighted  age,  willing  to  aflbrd  favorable  iUustrationa,  be  ra- 
garded  as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  aay  that  the  picture  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  €u 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regen 
crating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  succeeding  generatioas.  The  image  of  hu> 
man  perfection,  concretely  preaented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifiild  contradiction 
to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
aa  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  such  a  pic- 
ture (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  age  could 
only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  contemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  developement  af  apiritaal 
life  7  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanly ;  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  th^ry  (^  morals :  all  whidi 
vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  connexion 
with  the  whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves  up  with 
the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  the  unmutilated  historical 
ProtoQrpe  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  outa  itself 
loose,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  achoola  of  philosophy,  ihxn  this  his- 
torical relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  op  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 
ti>e  consciousness  of  man. 

So  much  for  what  8trcnu$,  1.  a,  and  Btmr  (0nosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  Sckleier- 
fnaeher, 

t  Tuf  hvoOhtiS  iroto6itt¥os  oix  i^iki,  iiXXA  r^  8vti  6iroO£ec(C,  olov  heiSdffus  rs  koI  hpftSf,  at  FlatO 
aays,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  RqpMie, 
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which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christiaii  consciousness  (the  chief 
element  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  hy  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  (t.  e., 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  he  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  fix)m  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
heneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if  the  results 
of  his  lahours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  douhc- 
ful  acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  differenced  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  in  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture ef  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character ;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectua]  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  froni  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  in  their  connexion  vrith  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
prtsmppast  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avdid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature.  This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
witH  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  fife  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
oi  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him- 
self may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
us  how  to  distinguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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SOUBOES  FOB  THB  HI8T0BY  OF  CHBI9T. 

§  4.  TrctditUmal  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  GoipeU, 

IN  using  the  authoritieB,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselres  and  with  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detail 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case* 
show  that  the  writing'  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any 
desigpi  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  hb  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Grreeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.*  The  objections  of  Weisse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Qospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.!  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.  Genuineneii  qfjohn^i  Gospel. 

John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
from  none  other  than  that  /'  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformitiest 

*  See  vy  JpottoL  GeidudUe,  3d  edit,  p.  13L  t  Luke,  i,  1,  8. 
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How  miglity  miiBt  the  man  bave  been  who,  in  tiUU  age»  could  produce 
fixNn  biB  own  mind  such  an  image  ci  Christ  as  this  t  And  this  man, 
UxH  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achierement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  dreukp 
ti<Hit 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
GhMpels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fiJ>les,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  GK>spel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr,  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  inventions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  histoiy,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospel  of 
Jdm,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

i  6.  ReiulU  of  OriHeiim. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
&ith  as  well  as.  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  for^L  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  derk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  feith,  but  to  arbitrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.    But  this  only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faiths 
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a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  Belf-denying  Bubmission  of  our  epirits.  Our  sci- 
entific views  may  be  defcctiro  in  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  will  find  all  that 
is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Cokibt  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
die  archetype  of  boltneas. 


BOOK    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FBBLIMINABT  BBMARK8. 

§  7.  ScafUinets  of  our  Information  in  regard  to  this  Period  of  Chriift 
Life, — Nothing  Jkrther  really  essential  to  the  Interests  of  Religion. 

IN  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  ahould  not  be  likely  to 
begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  developed  and  his 
worid-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
Study  the  growth  of  his  being— seek  for  thd  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  ppwexy  dipt  conspuod  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fiul  to  iMtve  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Lvb  which 
far  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic  excftUencd  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race;  but  we  are  kept  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  cm  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  we 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhilat  these  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministiy  to  the  dme  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditionsY  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itsel£  It  belongs  to  science  to  give  a  pragmatico- 
genetical  developement  of  the  history ;  retigioua^i^  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  immediate  facts  themsdvea.  Wcf  oannot  exgtfit  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  wUch  treata  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
faith  require  it. 

§  8.  Fundamentally  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts, 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  subpective  form  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts ;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  £bu:  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  minote  retetrehet  which  are  neoeMvy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
Qaiff  9  hirth. 
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its  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  a//  the  different  vievirs  which  maybe  taken 
of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  emhient  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  developement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  truth  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gon  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  eveii  in  what  may  ba 
called  the  ante-kutorical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  vdiich  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirioelly  by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  fbr  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  aH[f^  ftom  directly  opposite 
modes  of  tiiought,  agpree  perfectly  in  opposing  Vupernaturalism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views  hold  to  b6  ea^ 
sential  to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmo 
ny  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  &om  a  view 
of  his  whole  Hfe,  and  of  the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  hutnanity,  and  manifests  his 
perpetUal  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  his 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  fix)m  the  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  hiBtorical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  ac- 
counts themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  arose. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
THB  MIBAOULODS  OONCBPTION. 

§  9.  The  Miraculoui  Ckmeqfti&n  demanded  H  priori,  and  cai^rmed 

a  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  super- 
natural communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  mircude^  this  conception  itself^  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  fi>rm  some  notion  of  the  b^innmg 
of  his  human  li&  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  tru0t  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events— nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  Tefer- 
enoe  to  its  iooorporatioil ;  yet  it  entered  into  histoiy,  not  as  part  of  its 
oflbpring,  but  aa  a  higgler  element.  Whatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
natural  course  of  htunaoity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must 
share  in  the  sibfiiliie|i|Mpb  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
fifltraet  it.    It  wm  impoasible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 


Dirine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  rate,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  coiild  repre- 
sent the  type  of  tiie  species,  the  pe<^le,  or  the  &nily  from  which  he 
qnrong,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  &e  type  which  descended  from 
our  fint  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.-  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testifying 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  essential  fects  which  are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraculous  Coneeption.-^No  trace  of  it  in  the 
Narrative^-^No  such  Mythus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews, 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  Gk>D,  and  not  of  die 
ordinary  lawa  of  human  generation.    They  who  deny  this  must  make 
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one  of  two  assumptions;  either  that  all  the  accounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  liad  made 
himself  conispicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraordi- 
nary charactef,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;*  and  the  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  diose  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  just' notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  itt  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  adtnit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.]: 

Nor  would  such  a  mythus  have  been  conuiiMiit  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
dencies. Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  life;  and,  above  all,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  oe  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Messiahship,  all  conspired  to 

*  We  cannot  believe,  notwithstanding  what  Strttuis  says  on  this  point  in  his  3d  editiao. 
that  a  fkble  coald  originally  be  presented  in  so  prosaic  a  garb  as  that  of  Matthew.  Caaas 
are  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  the  sabstance  of  a  mythos,  after  it  had  come  to  be  re- 
ceived as  history,  has  been  given  oat  in  a  prosaic  form. 

t  They  would  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  ^e  history  of  the 
miracalou  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsas  first  made  use  of. — Orig.,  t,  39. 
Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation  before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  who  do  not  conceal  the  accasationB  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

t  Sckleiermacher,  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  two  suppositions,  while  his  conscientioaslove  of  troth  oompelled  him  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  history,  says,  in  oomparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Lake  {Cfitieal  Infuiriet, 
p.  47),  "  We  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  jadicioas  indefiniteneic  in 
which  it  is  expressed ;  while  the  traditional  basis  of  tlie  poetical  announcement  in  Lake  re* 
bakes  those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift."  But,  in  sober  tratfa* 
no  one  can  admit  the  veracity  oi  the  history,  ajod,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miracolooi 
conception,  without  falling  into  the  veiy  oondoiion  which  Schleiennacher  rejecti  with  lach 
pkms  indignation. 
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render  such  an  invention  impossible  among  them.  The  accounts  of' 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness ;  and 
in  ihem  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding  the  male,  but 
in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitful,  contrary  to  aU  human  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  analogous  to 
these,  had  Mary,  afler  long  barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph 
been  too  old  to  expect  ofl&pring  at  the  time.* 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous  conception 
was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of  thought,!  that  one  sect 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  old  preju* 
dices,  refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  section  which  contains 
the  account  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gt>spel  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  arose  firom  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew.  As 
for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  vii.,  it  could  hardly  have  given 

*  E.  g^  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Junei,  ch.  iz.,  it  if  stated,  that  when  the  prieft 
was  about  to  give  Mary  aa  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  tibe  latter  iaid,  "  I  have  aona  and 
am  old,  while  the  ia  yet  yonng ;  shall  I  not  then  become  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  Israel?" 

t  Professor  Weitte,  in  his  work,  "  Die  Evangelische  Qeschichte"  (The  Oospel  Histoiy, 
critically  and  philosophically  treated,  Leips.,  1838),  admits  Aat  the  Jews  coold  not  have  in- 
vented  this  mytkui,  bat  ascribes  to  it  a  keaiken  origin.  How,  in  Tiew  of  the  relations  that 
sabsisted  between  eariy  Christianity  and  headienism,  the  pagan  mytkus  of  the  sons  of  the  gods 
oqold  so  sooo  have  been  transibrmed  into  a  Christian  one ;  and  how  the  latter  coold  hare 
Ibond  its  way  into  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  onqaestionably  had  a  Jewish-Christian 
origin,  are  among  the  incomprehensibilities  which  aboond  in  Pro£  W.'s  very  intelligiUa 
work.  He  says,  p.  178,  that  "  as  Panl  found  himself  involurtarily  compelled,  in  addressii^ 
the  Athenians,  to  quote  Greek  poetry  {For  tee  are  also  kit  offspring,  Acts,  zrii,  28),  so  it 
is  possible  diat  the  apostles  to  Uie  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mytkm  of  the  sons 
of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known  to  them  the  troth,  diat  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
tan  raited  to  their  way  of  blinking,  and  that  their  figoratiTe  language,  literally  mdenitood, 
taned  the  starting-point  for  such  a  mythtu."  Things  very  heterogeneous  are  dirown  to. 
getber  in  this  passage.  What  reKgioos  scraples  need  hare  hindered  Panl  fixnm  alluding  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  die  Aftenians  themselves 
had  expressed,  and  to  the  rague  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  f  Nor 
was  such  an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with  Jewiah 
feelingB  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythology  (feelings  whidi  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
,  would  by  iK>  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth  of  the  Holy  One— of  the  Messiah — ^wtth 
tkMe  pagan  fables,  whose  impurity  could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust  T  Weisso 
has  transferred  his  own  mode  of  contemplating  the  headien  myths  to  a  people  that  would 
have  revolted  firom  it 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  Ae  comparisons  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tian apofogists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  were  aocustomed  to 
the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  mythology,  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  intermediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  far  fixmi  these 
oonqiarisoos  having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was  tiie 
latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  heathen  diat  this  miraculoos 
event  was  ix>t  altogeAer  foreign  to  their  own  religious  ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded 
agaSaat  the  sensuous  forms  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  diey  could  presuppose 
this  eventf  they  had  a  right  to  employ  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  ef- 
fusions of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the  great  tratfa 
of  Christianity,  that  the  uhion  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  natare  was  brought  about  b^ 
a  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.  The  eariy  apok)giBts  expressed  this  in  their  own  way : 
"  Satan  invented  these  fabiet  by  imitating  the  inUk," 
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rise  ta  auch  a  tradidon  among  the  people  of  Palefldnai  where,  unqoeS' 
tionably,  Matthew's  Grospel  originatecL  , 


§  XI.  Ohpecttom  to  the  NarraHvi  draumjrom  the  iubseqiteiU 

tiatu  of  Chru^s  Relatives ^  amwered  (l)Jrom  the  nature  qfAe  eaee; 
(2)  Jfvm  the  name  Jbbus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narratiye  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatiyes  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  es 
the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  saise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thir^  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  mamfested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  vdiom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  w^  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  miracle 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptist.  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri- 
king, as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 

birth  of  Christ^ 

• 

*  (a)  Jolm*i  lilenoe  in  regvd  to  tlie  ndncoloof  oaiceptiaD  ii  no  proof  that  he  wai  ehbtr 
ignorant  of  the  aocoonta  of  that  event  or  diibeliered  them.  His  <A^ect  wta  to  testify  to 
what  he  had  hknielf  aeen  and  heard,  and  to  declare  bow  the  glory  of  tiie  On^  hejgemi 
had  been  mveUed  to  him  in  contemplating  Chrisf  i  manifeitation  on  eeitfa.  Bvt  that  be 
MOognised  the  miracalooa  oonceptioii  ia  evident  fiom  hia  emphatio  dedaratiooa  (in  eppo* 
atton  to  the  ordinary  Jewiah  idea  of  the  Meaaiah),  that  the  Divine  and  the  hnman  wem 
originallj  onited  In  the  person  of  Chritt^  and  that  the  Loooi  itself  became  fleah  hi  Umt 
while  at  the  aame  time  he  avert  that  "  that  mkick  ii  bom  qftheJUih  i»JU$k,"  Ko  man 
ooold  bold  theae  two  ideaa  together  without  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  cf  OOD  In 
the  generation  of  Christ,  {b)  The  objection  that  Jena  waa  known  among  the  Jewa  aa 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  adduced  against  hia  daima,  baa  been 
aof&ciently  met  in  the  text ;  bat  it  baa  been  nxged  former  diat  Christ  himeelC  when  this 
oljection  was  brought  against  him  (Matt.,  xiii,  55),  did  not  aUnde  to  the  miracnlona  oon* 
caption.  As  to  this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  ftr  more  likely  and  natoral  that  Jeaof 
should  call  men's  attention  to  the  proofs  of  his  Divinity  which  were  befinre  their  e^ea  in  hia 
daily  acts,  showing,  at  die  same  time,  diat  the  causes  of  their  disbelief  lay  in  tfaemaehw^ 
rafter  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  droomstances  which  preceded  Ua  falith,  Ae 
proof  of  which  had  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Maiy  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  PaaFa  silenee  on 
this  point  proof  of  hja  not  acknowledging  it  It  only  shows  that,  for  hii  nlSgioaa  aenae, 
the  anfferii^  and  reaurrection  of  Christ,  the  oentre  and  aupport  of  the  Christian  s^aten^ 
atood  oat  more  prominently  ftan  the  ndraculoua  conception.  In  die  paasagea  in  whidi  he 
apeaka  of  Chriafs  origin,  he  had  adiflbr«Btoldeotinviewtiiantotreatofthiafal^jeot;e.S't 
jk  Bom.,  is.,  6,  "  Whoie  are  tkefatken,  amd  of  whom,  a»  wneening  theJUth,  Chritt  eamt^ 
who  w  ovtraU,  Ood  bUaed forever;"  and  faBoin.,!.,  4,  wherehe briBgi  o«t prominently  dio 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  his  parents  were 
led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  Theodanu,  Theodaret,  Dorothetu,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  son  after  long  desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  given 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jbsus  betokens  ''Hm  through  whoi;n  Jehovah  bestows  salvation;'* 
and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salvation,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly  appear  probable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that 
this  conclusion  neeeuarUy  follows,  because  the  name  Jenu^  Joshua, 
was  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  ^e  accounts, 
it  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analogical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen, 
Moreover,  inferences  in  favour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with,  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa* 
gan  mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jews,  and  thera- 
fbre  cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  die  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather,  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  natmral  religion  and  historical  rf- 
pealed  religion ;  between  the  idea,  fi>rming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization ;  and  the  idea^  grounded  in 
troth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  consciousness. 
The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  cab  recognize  at  the  bottom  of 
diese  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
eommunion  with  Gk>o«  for  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
Kfe— its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the  Qod-de- 
ilfed  soul  from  its  original — its  wish,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
core  that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
whi<^  Christianity^  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  •  Nor  can  w^  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(islbodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  die  spirit)  in  the  m3fthical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  w)ien  we  re-  * 


of  Christ,  M  the  Son  of  David  ani  u  the  600  of  God,  raited  above 
iB  *"■***■*  aai  national  ralatiooahipa,  aa  he  revealed  himaelf  after  the  reanrrection.  If  we 
eoald  iafar  from  aoch  paaaages  Panl's  diift>elief  in  the  mirafile,  we  ean  draw  predaely  the 
spginiifn  ^^TtrHnffr*  from  GaL,  iv.,  4 ;  aldMragh,  aa  the  caae  ia,  we  do  not  lay  mach  streaa 
vpOB  tiie  LifiaMinn.  ** bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Panl  conld  lepreaent  Jesna  aa  the  Son 
of  God  from  heaven,  aa  being  widioat  sin  in  the  flesh  {cSfl),  in  which  sin  before  had  reign- 
ad.  while  at  the  aame  time  he  taogfat  the  propagation  of  sinfalness,  from  Adam  down,  it  is : 
VktAj  that  the  saperaatoral  generation  of  Jesos  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  connezioa 
of  hia  own  thoughts,  that  he  felt  the  less  necessity  to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We 
shaO  have  occaaion  to  make  a  similar  remark  hereafter  m  regard  to  the  amission  of  the  ac* 
eooBt  of  Christ's  aacensioa  aa  an  individual  event 
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member  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  foouB  of  its  devolopement, 
aa  well  as  the  whole  courBe  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  God 
to  find  their  full  accomplishment  in  Christ.  But  die  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  Uiose  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  oppositioDy 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and.  wiU  be  done  mway 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  thit 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in  the  eyangelical  his-- 
tories  the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately^  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes;  while,  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  nani^ 
festation  is  thus  physically  explained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ao* 
eompliriied. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BIBTH  OF  CHRIST. 

§  13.  The  Birth  of  Christ  tn  its  Relations  to  the  Jetpisk  Theocracy. 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  vdth  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The,  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst.     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  Baumgairien-Cru$iu$  has  noticed  tiiiv  diitinotion  in  hii  BibUcal  Theokigy,  p.  397 ;  ImI 
8trau99  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  die  expression  «S^  OmS  in  Lake  i,  35»  is  to  be  taken  ea- 
tirely  in  a  physical  sense.  There  is  no  sach  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicates  the 
tenas  " the  holy  one**  "  the  Son  of  Ood^'*  of  Christ,  on  die  groand  of  the  special  •g&&Bf 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceiTed  under  soch  an  agency  imis^  staad 
in  a  special  relaticm  to  God.  Not  merely  die  Jewish  mode  of  dunking  on  die  tal^^Ml^  b«t 
also  die  fact  diat  Jesus  is  designated  bodi  as  the  Son  of  Qlmd  and  die  Sob  of  Bam, 
dode  the  phy%ical  interpretatton. 
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of  a  clmin  of  separate,  hut  orgaiticall  j  coimeeted  rerelattont,  all  tend- 
ing toward  tbe  Ml  revelation  in  Him,  whoae  whole  life  was  itself  tx>  be 
tbe  bigbest  manifestation  of  Gk>D  to  man. 

Tbere  Was  pecaliar  fitness  in  Cbrist's  being  bom  among  the  Jewish 
people.  His  lifb  reyealed  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit^ 
ieal  life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continnal  type 
of  that  kingdom.  Hk  was  the  culminating  point  of  this  developement ; 
in  Hiif  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer* limited  to  thb  single  peoploi 
was  to  show  its  tnie  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  tbe  whole  human  race.  The  par* 
ticul&f  typifies  the  universal ;'  the  earthly,  the  celestid ;  so  David,  the 
monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
(]k>D  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fellen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.  T%e  Miraad&ui  Events  that  aecompmnitd  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providentiid  forewMrntngs 
to  his  parents ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  tbe  certainty  of  ihe  apn 
proachiiig  birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordhmry, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  hnraan  histxny, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  ruse  mankind  to  commtrafon  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  However  the  diierepaiicies  in  the  two  geneabgiei  of  Chriiit  may  be  explained,  hif  de> 
■eent  tram  tlie  race  ci  David  was  admitted  fhim  the  beginning,  and  the  erangeUati  took  H 
ftr  granted  aa  indiapotahle.  How  WeUae  ihoald  deny  thia,  aa  be  doea  (p.  160),  m  anae- 
eowntaWe.  Hia  argunenta  can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  aligfateat  powers  of  ob- 
Bca^riljn^.  and  need  no  aniwer.  The  only  one  which  ia  at  aD  plaoiible  ia  that  ibonded  on 
MaA,  zil,  35 ;  and  that  dependa  upon  the  <)oeatioo  whether  If  ark  uMe§  theae  worda  in  their 
original  appHcatian;  a  qaeation  which  we  ahall  hereafter  have  oroaMnn  to  examine.  Cm^ 
tmify,  if  thej  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  ahalf  adopt  any  otlier  Kxaier  tham 
that  which  cornea  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  asanmed  Chriifs  deecoit  fbom  David  aa  eer> 
tain.  Conld  the  apoitlei  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  faimfelf  had  denoonced 
m  an  Inventkm  of  the  aeribeaT  There  waa  nothing  in  Panl^a  totft  of  ireUng  or  ttm^ght  to 
indiDe  him  towaida  it;  had  it  not  been  eatabliahed  on  other  grcwada ;  on  tim  eonliaiy,  llw 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  not  die  Son  of  David,  bat  the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  Lord  of  David^ 
woold  have  ailbrded  him  an  exceOent  point  of  attack  againat  JndaiiBL  Ahhoogh  Lahe'a 
genealogy  ia  not  directiy  stated  as  foOowing  the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  ao^  msA 
have  only  been  improperly  placed  where  it  is.  Jnstin  Martyr  (DiaL  c.  T^yph.,  f.  3t7)  waa 
acquainted  with  snch  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Lake,  L,  S9-95,  ieema  to  show  that 
Maiy  waa  of  David's  race.  Her  relatiooship  to  Elisabeth,  tlie  mother  of  John  Baptist,  dace 
not  prove  die  contrary ;  for  membeni  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  ftato^ 
BifriBfe  with  other  tribes ;  and  Bfiaabetfa,  although  of  that  tribe  dn  ttie  fathei^a  side,  and 
Wnelf  the  wife  of  a  priest,  migfat  veiy  well  have  tpnuig  Am  tte  tribe  of  Jedah  om  Hw 
side. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case^  we  can  expect  no  fall  account  of 
those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  naturally  enough,  Maxy 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  myihus,  destitute  of  historical  truth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  yeil  of  an  ideal  truths  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  an  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  hisUny  may  be  im- 
parted in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case.  We 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history ,jbk>  that  we  only  hold  £ast  the  substan- 
tial ftusts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  descril^^Mi  in 
Matt,  L^  18-25,  may  be  an:anged  as  follows :  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her, 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  i^  att 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelbgs,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision.! 

§  15.  7%e  Taxing.— Birth  (f  Ckrut  at  BeMehem. 

By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  howerer, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  proph^ 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman. 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources^  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation .§     As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the . 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

*  Mary  ooald  only  haye  been  taaglit  to  expect  the  Saviour  in  a  way  harmMUziog  with  • 
her  Tiewi  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideaa  of  the  Metaiah,  via.,  that  tfaa 
Mecaiah  ahoald  oome  of  the  line  of  David,  to  eatabliah  an  eveilaating  kingdom  among  tfaa , 
Jewa.    Bat  this  waa  only  a  covering  for  the  higher  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  the  foonder  of  • 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

t  We  need  be  ttie  leai  afraid  of  a  free,  onliteral  interpretation  when  we  find  a  diifereiMM  • 
in  the  ■objective  conception  of  theie  events  by  even  the  evangelists  themselves,  Matdww. 
speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Luke  of  ol^ective  phenomena,  vix^  th«  appear-  * 
ance  of  angels. 

X  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  provinee$,  bat  extended  also  to  the  SocU. — ^Tadt. 
Aon*,  ii«  xL 

f  Cassiodor.,  i.,  iii.,  ep.  5S:  Aug^H  temporibus  orbU  RomanMi  agrit  dkrimt  eensufm 
dmeripi^  tU  pot$e»no  tut  nvlQi  haberelHr  ineertOj  gvam  pro  tributorum  tiuciperet  giumU- 
UttUmt  tohendam,  (Coof  Savignfi  dissertatkm  in  the  "Zeitschrift  filr  die  geachichtL 
Rechtswissensdiaft,  Bd.  vi^  H.  S.)  This  language  of  the  learned  stateaman  shows  that 
ha  followed  older  aoooufits  rather  than  a  Ohristian  report  drawn  from  Luke;  and  the  oz- 
pfcmifm  of  Taoitoa  coofirms  this  coooliurioiL  There  is  no  groond,  therefore,  for  di»  dodbts 
started  by  8tram$$,  3d  ed.,  pi  Wt. 
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state  of  a  Roman  proyince,  ho  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that 
country,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-bom  infant  had  to 
be  laid  in  a  manger.t 

§  16.  T%e  AnnxmncemeHt  to  the  Shqfherds. 

It  is  hi  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta* 
tions  and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developemient  of  human  history  have  been 
preceded  by  unconscious  or  conscious  prophecy.     This  may  seem 

*  Lnlw'f  tooonnt  of  the  matter  ii  ao  prcMUC  aad  ■tnigfatforward,  diet  none  bat  a  pcctjv- 
diced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  mythical  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Ootpela,  mad 
yoa  win  lee  the  difference  between  histoiy  and  fable.  And  eren  if  it  ooold  be  ihown  that 
tiie  census  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  due  t*  some  other 
cause,  ne  sospidoo  would  thereby  be  cast  upon  the  entire  namtkai;  the  only  reasonable 
condnsion  woold  be,  that  Luke,  or  the  writer  from  whom  be  copiedt  had  &llen  into  an 
anachronism,  or  an  enroneoos  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  tiie  oensns  as  the  canse  of 
the  gathering.  Sach  an  error  coald  not  iffect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  religion.  Mor^ 
over,  what  right  have  we  to  demand  of  Lake  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  historjr  of  his 
times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  parpose  t  Soch  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent,  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  Bot  die  aocoant  itself  contains  no  matks  of 
improbability.  The  emperor  woold  natorally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognised  ac 
king,  to  take  tiie  census,  and  Herod  as  natorally  followed  the  Jewish  osage  in  doing  it. 
It  was  the  pdicy  of  the  emperor,  at  diat  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
fare  he  woald  natorally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repagnant  such  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephos's  aocoant  of  die  tumults  diat 
arose  on  account  of  the  census  under  Quirintu,  twelve  years  afterward..  Luke  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  Extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  or,  peihaps,  in  stating  the  gradutd  census  of  the  whole  empiro  as  a  ttmnUaneouB 
one.  P^faaps  he  n^took  this  assessment  far  the  census  which  occuired  twelve  years 
later,  and  on  that  account  erroneoosly  mentioned  Quirimu,  Nevertheless,  Clnirinus  may 
faavei  been  actually  present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  bat 
M  imperial  oommissiooer ;  far  Josephas  expressly  says  that  he  bad  held  many  other  offices 
before  he  was  Governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state- 
SKnt  agree  exactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  fafced  and  onphilok)gical , 
while  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  ne  qianner  of  importance 
ftr  tiie  olfleet  which  be  had  in  view. 

f  The  traditioo  in  Justm  M€tHyr  (DiaL  c  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  they  faind  shelter  in  a 
cave  near  the  town,  which  had  befare  been  used  ibr  a  cattle  stall  (^  ««i|^V  rivl  9iwrfvi 
TJK  KApm),  may  be  true,  althoogh  we  should  not  like  to  vooch  for  it.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  prophecy  in  IsaL,  xxxiii:,  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  fiom  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  ei«ery  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
types  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by  the  connexion  or  not.  The  traditioa  does  not  speci* 
tf  tuck  a  cave  as  tiie  passage  in  Isaiah  woald  lead  one  to  expecti  nor,  indeed,  does  the 
passage  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
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itrmnge  to  such  as  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
liev^  only  ia  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity,  a  God  of 
eternal  loTe,  who  is  ni^  onto  every  man,  and  listens  vrillingly  to  the 
seonet  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being 
to  finresbadow  great  world-histarical  epochs  by  responding  to  sttob 
longings  in  special  revelations^ 

Far  more  probable,  then,  wopld  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  ob)ect  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
historical  phenomena ;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Chbist's  conung,.  the 
people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  prophecies  o£  the  Old  Testament 
yearned  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  reor 
dered  more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  ovet  the  flocks,  #ere  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  b  true,  the  account  does  not  tay  that 
the  shepberda  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah.  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  lb  them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  soul/,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribe^  and  noutished 
by  communion  with  GU>d,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  bom.* 


*  Joidy  and  beaatifoHy  layt  SeUeiermadker,  "  There  ii  loiiietfaing  remarkable, 
tiling  divine,  in  the  aatisftujtion  not  geldom  afibrded  in  extraordinary  timea  eren  lo 
Indindaal  longinga."  We  agree  with  thia  great  teacher  in  thinking  that  thia  aooooat 
came  indirectly  from  tlie  ahepherda  thexnaelrea,  aa  it  recttea  ao  partioalarly  what  oocuirad 
to  tfaemaelTea  peraonally,  and  makea  ao  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  diild  after 
thev  arrival.  The  facta  may  be  anppoaed  to  have  been  aa  ibUowa«  The  fidUifal  were 
anziooa  to  preserve  the  mimite  featarea  of  the  life  of  Jeana.  (We  cannot  be  penaaded 
by  the  aaaerdona  of  modem  Idealiim  that  thia  feeling  had  no  exiatence.  We  aee  every 
day  how  vnxionaly  men  look  for  individaal  traita  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  Sq>6cial- 
ly  would  any  one  who  had  the  opportunity  prosecnte  aach  reaearchea  in  tbe  remaikaUa 
place  where  Christ  was  bom.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inqnirera  there  fimnd  one  of  the  di<(p- 
herds  who  had  witneaaed  these  events,  and  whoae  memory  of  them  waa  yiridfy  retailed 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  bo  anre  tiiat  sach  a  man  would  give  vnA. 
literal  aocoracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard ;  bat,  taking  them  aa  they  stand,  it  ia  aatODiab* 
big  how  free  tihey  are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  ezpreaaicn,  and 
in  how  purely  apiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  treat 
Whellier  we  ibilow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the  same 
tfaooglit  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  vix.,  that  "  Oqd  ia  gkirified  in  the 
Ifeaaiah,  who  brings  peace  and  joy  to  the  eartii,  and  reatorea  mai)  again  tu  the  Divine 
favour." 
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^  17.  The  Sacrijice  of  Pwrijicapion^  and  the  Raneom  rfthe  Firet-ham; 
their  Weight  at  Frcofagaiiut  the  Mythical  Theory, 

Tbe  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  miiMU  were  darkened  by 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idei^  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  maaj  it  Jerusalem  who  lobged  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  paientB  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalemi  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
meansy  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  tteir  first-born.*  This  appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here  e  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  die  piiedthood,  could  h'tfdiy  be  necessary  in  die  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppo80  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  my  thus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  sufiered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  digtafy  it 
as  the  above  1  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  €o  hinder  Mary  firom  submitting  the  diild  to  a  ceremony  so  un- 
worthy of  its  ^Ugnity ;  or  the  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  BxocU  ziiL/S,  13 ;  Noniv  iil,  45 ;  xviiL,  15 ;  Levit,  xii,  & 

t  The  remarki  of  Strmaii,  L  c,  p.  396,  do  not  at  all  weaken  what  it  here  ifid.  He  ad- 
dooee,  alio,  the  fact  that  Lake  (iii.,  21)  stajtes  the  baptiam  without  meiitwiuag  John'f  pre- 
^yaoM  refoaal  (Matt,  iii.,  14) ;  bat  all  the  fixoe  of  thia  liea  in  hie  proiappoaitkm  that  Lake's 
narratrre  ia  alao  mythical  which  I  deny.  As  to  GaL»  ir^  4,  we  of  coorae  believe  that 
Christ  strictly  fulfilled  the  Mosaic  law ;  bat  this  fact,  on  Jewish  primciples,  is  no  paiallel  l» 
die  other,  vii.,  that  Mary,  ander  the  circamstances  of  the  Buracaloas  birtfa,  needed  jniBeM.- 
tion,  and  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  8tatk«  in  the  Theooracj 
Mflcrfrif  a  ransom  from  the  obligation  to  the  priesdiood. 


• 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  thia  took  place; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  two  faithful  souls. 

f 

^  18.  Simean^i  Prophetic  Ducoune. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Under  m  pe- 
culiarly vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
]U8t  as  the  infent  Jesus  v^as  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longifl^  of  hb  inspired  soul ; 
he  recognized  the  ipanifested  Messiah,  took  -the  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy  tervaiU 
depart  inpeaoe  according  to  thy  promised/or  mine  eyes  have  teen  thy  mH^ 
ration  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people^  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles^  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Ittad.^^i  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  ^  BehM,  this  child  is  set  for  the  faU  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel^  and  for  a  sign  which  shaU  be  spoken 
against  ;X  and  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  oum  soul  aUOf  that  th4 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed  J*' 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew^  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
revUy  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is' true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Gron 

*  We  hare  do  reason  to  luppoie  him  to  be  the  RtMi  Simeon,  tiie  father  of  Qamaliel,  M 
DO  diatingaishing  mark  of  eminence  i«  aaaigned  to  him. 

t  U  if  laid  in  Lake»  IL,  33,  that  "Jotepk  and  Mary  marvdled^'  at  the  words  of  Bimeoo 
Now  it  is  strange  that  what  he  said  should  appear  marveUoas  to  the  pafents,  who  were 
already  cognixant  of  so  many  wonderful  events  In  die  history  of  the  child.  Bat  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Gos pels  do  not  eootmin  connected  histories,  bat  ootapQetions 
of  sepsrate  memoirs ;  and,  again,  tiie  writer  of  the  narratiye  may  have  been  so  intteed  with 
wonder  at  the  extrtordbary  «Ao2e,  as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  his  ezpression  in  detailing 
the  separate  parUf  again  and  again.  The  narrative  would  have  worn  a  vory  different  as- 
pect had  Luke  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  ecfjnst- 
ed,  instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

X  The  resolts  (rf  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  "upon  their  own  spiritual  dis- 
positions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destruction  for  the  unbeliever.  Around  bis  banner 
the  hosts  of  the  faithfhl  gather;  but  infidels  r^ect  and  fight  against  it  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas ;  all  world  historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 

$  The  accurate  report  of  this  discourse  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  ao- 
eeont  came  indirectly  from  Anna :  not  only  the  discourse,  but  the  whole  occtorence,  mdst 
btre  made  a  deep  impressicm  upon  her  mind. 
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will  iUamine  them  also.  Nor  does  he  conceive  Meariah's  kingdom  as 
triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
yeloping  itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
bis  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so 
indefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  hivention.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
die  golferings  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  corrupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liii. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destitay  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
bis  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

i  19.  TU  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Satnour.—The  Star  of  ike 

Wise  Men. 

Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a  fkr-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing*  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  boril  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  -of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jewsi  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.t  We  have  before  remarked, 
thc^  the  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
an  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  Uie  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necesntj  of  a  new 
revelatiQii  firom  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

*  We  tgree  with  SeUeienmaeker  m  thinking  it  probable  that  the  namtiye  cune  indi- 
lecdy  from  Anna.  She  ia  hr  more,  ininately  deacribed  in  it  than  SimeoBr  altheogfa  the 
latter  and  hia  diacoorse  oonititate  the  nxMit  important  part  of  the  aooooni^  while  her  worda 
ue  not  reported  at  alL 

t  If  thia  narrative  ia  to  be  considered  aa  tnythieal,  we  moat  yet  ascribe  its  origin  to  the 
same  aooree  wludi  prodaced  tiie  Hebrew  Gospel,  tue.,  Ab  Jewish-Cliristian  coagregationa 
in  Palestine — a  likelj  origin,  indeed,  fi»r  a  myth  ascribing  so  great  inlsreat  and  important 
to  vnciRxmicised  heathen !  An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occnrrence  was  sab 
seqaeody  made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensimis  of  the  Hebrew  Qospel 
(If^at,  Bpist.  ad  Bphes.,  ^  19) :  "  The  star  sparkled  brilliantly  beyond  all  odier  stars ;  ft 
waa  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight.  The  other  stars,  widi  the  son  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
iroand  it,  hot  its  blaze  oatshone  them  alL" 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  d^ir 
intercouxBe  with  different  nations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  ccHilact 
with  the  religious  sense  of  men ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  qach  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  h^pened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (pr  in  some  part  iA 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  coune  of  human  eweiatM 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  token|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  ndcessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  conne  of  nataral 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  JQSt  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  Gk>D  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  Balvation,  as  ifthereby  Hs 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  breal^  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Bvil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  tifain- 
ing  them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
]:eal  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
chat  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  iiuiiit  upon  TtMciL,  Hif t,  5, 13,  and  Sueton,,  Vefptnan,  4,  who  speak  of  a 
nunoor  spread  oyer  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  grent  King,  as  it 
is  yet  doabtfal  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitated  from  Josephus. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectirely  real  in  the  narratiye  finom  what  arises 
from  the  sabjectiTe  stand-point  of  the  author  of  our  Matthew's  Gospel,  wlio  certainly  did 
not  receiTe  the  accoont  from  an  eye-witness.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  hot  also 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  dds ;  and  if  die  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronounced 
arbitrary,  because  it  does  not  eitiier  alBnn  or  reject  the  objective  reality  of  every  iking  in 
the  aooonut,  then  must  off  historical  criticism  be  prooonnoed  arbitrary  also,  Hot  it  has  no 
olber  mode  of  procedure  fa  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narratiTe. 

t  Con£  Bishop  MnrUer't  treatise  on  the  "Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  Idder's  ChxoBol- 
ogy,  il,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  tkeoty 
of  their  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

§  Hamann  strikingly  says,  "  How  often  has  Ood  condescended,  not  merely  to  tibe  feal- 
ingi  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices  I  But  tins  mj 
ooodescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  lore  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  erery 
where  in  the  Bible,  affords  subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  Grod  ibr  displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle  -cariodty.  or 
tot  the  spirit  of  fSbwt  own  times  or  their  own  sect." — Workt,  i^  58. 
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rial  uiUTene,  althoagh  the  lioks  of  the  chain  nay  be  hidden  from  our 
Tiew, 

In  the  parratiTe  beftre  ui,  we  need  not  attaii  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  (o  journey  to  J'erusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  the  mighty  Ring — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
*— no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can 
ftil  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's stateniant  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  ohild  was  to  be  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem; but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  mi^t  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
proridential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  gteat  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode, 
they  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  T%e  MoMOcre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Heroo,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
path  to  the  tluone,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  families;*  whose  rage 
Was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred ; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death ; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  ^hould 
have  said  of  him,  "  Herodii  maUem  porcus  cue,  quam  JUiui^]  It  was 
that  Hbrod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  ^lood-stained  life  of  seventy  years 
goaded  by  the  ftiries  of  an  eril  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

*  Joseph.,  ArchflBoL,  zr.,  TiiL,  $  4. 

t  Thme  wordi  were  applied,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  in  laacfarooism  of  the  pagtn  writer 
Maerobiu9,  to  the  nuuHiicre  of  the  inftnta  at  Bethlehem.^5aifiinMri^  ii.,  4. 
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God  and  nian,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  fbr  his  death  it  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few 
children  to  his  rage  and  bHnd  suspicion  too  atrocioas  fbr  such  a 
monster  t 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrants 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth'  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  flight  into  Egypt,  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  whith  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profiaine  land  might  sugrgpest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  tp  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings ;  the  power  of 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against^  it,  but,  amid  |J1 
dangers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  fbrth  victoriou84 

§  21.  The  Return  to  Nazareth. 

Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee. 

*  It  was  never  oxecnted. 

t  JotephuB  (Archsol^  xvli.,  6,'  5)  says  of  him  :  "  M^mva  x^Xii  airrhv  ^ti  inl  itaoiv  iiay^uf 
tvovoaJ*    Even  Sehlosser  admits  (View  of  Ancient  History  and  Civilization,  iii.,  1,  p.  961 
tiiat  the  acooont  of  the  mauacre  of  tiie  infants,  viewed  in  this  connexion,  ofibn  no  im 
probability. 

t  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  might,  with  the  idealistic 
ghost-seers,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that  *'the  idea  wrongfat  itself  into  histoiy  in 
the  popular  traditions"  (whose  origin,  by-the-way,  it  would  be  hard  to'  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  must  consider  every  thing  remarkable^ 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individaal  men,  as  absolutely  fabolons.  Thii 
were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  atheize  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  sach  is  the  necessary 
tendency  of  that  criticism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  inflnence. 

§  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Matthew  a^id  Lake  contradicted  each  other  here.  Luke 
states  diat  Nazareth  was  the  hoi&c  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethle- 
hem for  a  special  purpose  (the  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perform  the  necessaiy 
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§  22.  Brolhert  and  Siiters  ^  Jesus;  the  MetUum  of  them  in  the  Gospd 
Narrative^  Prorfrfiis  historicol  Character. 

Varioua  scattered  statements  ii^  the  Eyangeliste  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  princi* 
pies  of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this ;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view^  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  variance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical^  the  idea  of  later- 
bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhorrent 
to  some  minds ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodeUing  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  die  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  vhu  tcithout  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof)  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.     True,  this  daily  con- 

ceremooie*  after  the  birth  of  (he  cfafld,  tnd  then  retnned  home.  Aocovdin^  to  Matthew^ 
Beikldkem  appears  to  have  been  tiieir  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  indaced^ 
by  special  ooosidetations,  to  betake  themselves  to  Nasareth-after  their  retain  from  Egypt. 
The  apparent  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  consider  that  the  memoirs  were  ooHecte4 
and  written  independently  of  eadi  odier. 

Lake  may  have  received  the  aoooant  of  the  joamey  of  Christ's  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
withotft  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  diere  with  die  child,  or  the  cause  that  led 
them  to  change  that  intention ;  whfle  the  antfaor  of  th»  Greek  test  of  Matthew  may  have 
adhered  to  the  separate  statomenti  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  special 
canse  of  the  joainaey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  aoooonts  may  be  eqaaDy  true,  and  hannoniae 
wen  fVith  each  other,  althoogh  dwse  who  pat  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  perceiva 
tiie  argument  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (ziiL,  54)  we  find  Nasareth  named  as  Christ* f 
"own  ooantry."  There  is  no  impn»bability  in  sapposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in- 
dooed,  by  the  remarkable  events  which  mariLed  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  bis  destiny  that  was  vooehsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence  at  the  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City;  bat  that  fear  of  Aicfaekas,  who  emo* 
lated  his  Other's  craelQr  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  led  them  to  change  this  purpose. 
This  mach  is  certain,  that  Matthew's  statement  of  die  apprehension  whidi  grew  oot  of 
Aidielaos's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  history  in 
regard  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Us  reign,  was  accased  belbre  Aognstos  of 
vsrioas  crimes,  and  exUed  to  Vienna.— Joseph.,  xvii.,  xiii,  9. 

*  The  word  W,  in  Matt.',  i.,  95,  in  connexion  with  the  stateinent  that  Jesos  was  Msiy'f 
flist  IwJin,  leads  as  to  infer  Matdiew's  knowledge  of  children  sabseqaently  bom  to  her  (oonC 
Ih  Wette  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  ododnde,  as  the  same  Bvangelist 
fyfmtitimM  brothem  and  tisters  of  Jesos  especially,  togedier  with  his  mglherir-8ee  Matt, 
ywi,  55.  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  sach  passsges  as  name  tibem  togedier,  e.  g,. 
Lake,  viii,91 ;  Mark,  iii.,31 ;  John,  a,  19 ;  vii^  3.  It  wooU  be  fcrood  woik  indeed  to  np- 
poM  that  in  all  theae  paaaagea  ddcXfW  Is  plnoed  for  iml^L 
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tact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiiitaa]  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  G^OI>  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
tenses  day  after  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine-  manifestadons,  unless  in  longer  time  than  whs  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  longH^ontinued 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  die  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§23.  (^nsciousneuqfMemahshipi»theMmd^JeiU8^ — Jmui  ammtg 

tke  Dcetors. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also^ 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occafflons  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahahip.  True,  this  develope- 
ment, far  from  admitting  of  mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  Kght  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-GOBSciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  sudh  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of.  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggeaUve  oe- 
caaions.  The  inward. Divine  light  and  the  revelation  ftom  outward 
events  touch  upon  each' other ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter 
nal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  diild. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
lUnong  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  ivere 
accustomedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together^  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  fhvt  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  o\it  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  peihaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  arp  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in 

*  WeUie  maintaiiu  (I  cannot  lee  oo  what  groiuida)  tliat  tUa  view  degrades  the  tKviae 
element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Cfariat  to  a  mechanical  reanlt  of  circiniMitanoef»  p.  964. 

t  Lake  (ii,  42)  aaya,  "  that  they  vent  to  JtnumUm  every  year  at  tkefeatt  of  At  Pom- 
09€r."  HhiM  may  mean  either  that  Joaeph  attended  yearly  no  other  feaat  h«i  tiritf,  which 
woold  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  onatom  in  OftUlee  to  attend  the  three  chief  Catats 
at  Jemaalem,  or  that  Mary  oaed  to  aooompaay  him  to  thia  feaat  only.  In  either  cue,  ft 
piOTca  the  peculiar  eminenne  of  the  Paaaover. 

t  Mary  accompanied  her  hnahaadp  altfaowgh  tha  Jewish  law  dad  aot  dsBMid  it. 
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tlie  eompany,**  at  tlie  evening  halt  of  the  Garavan.  Disappohitecl  in 
Mb  expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  JeruBalem,  and  on 
the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  conversation  on 
points  of  faith.*  His  pSarents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  then9»  and  he  replied,  "  Why  did  you  Mek  me  t  Did  you 
noi  know  thai  I  must  be  about  my  Father^k  businets  t"  Now  these 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanatioui  beyond  his  tender  years,t  of 
the  relations  wfaidi  he  sustained  to  the  Father;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consdousnesa  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  hut  yet  only  a  depth 
OS  preseonment* 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religions  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  thcT  child,  in  advance  of  the  devekrpement  of  bis  powen 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  hu* 
man  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches. of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  firom  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in'  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  Others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy ;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  Icam  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness £rom  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— ^in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofly  be- 
yond all  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  ard  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  the  fff^ytkieal  there  ii  in  tfaii  may  be  seen  from  tiie  case  of  Joiephas,  who 
itatet  of  himielC  ^nt  ^dien  he  waa  fourteen  years  old  the  prieata  of  the  dty  met  wifh  him 
to  pat  qaeationa  to  him  abont  the  law. 

t  The  addition  of  extravagant  and  faboIouB  coloaringa  to  hiatorical  elements  may  bo  seen 
in  such  instances  as  the  following  from  IrensBna,  on  the  childhood  of  Jesns,  taken  out  of  an 
apocryphal  Gospel  originating  in  Palestine :  "  When  Ae  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronounce 
Alepkt  ho  did  sa  Bat  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beth,  the  child  replied, '  Tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Alephf  and  then  I  will  tell  yoa  what  Btth  is'  "  (an  allaaion  to  the  mystical  import  of 
the  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  waa  any  nomber  of  anch  apocryphal  Got- 
pela,  ta  Irencoa  saya. 
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the  spiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creatiTe  power 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Wobo,  which  gare 
birth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  -consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accoidance  with  the  laws  of  human  life,  from 
^at  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spiritual  life— 'we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  devel^ 
opement  The  child  found  congrenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  God: 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  Gron.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  their 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  the  completely  manifested  Chkist,  especially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  GKwpeL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

J£SUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  tliat  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mmd  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oe- 
casions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self-actiyity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffused 
around  him. 

§  24.  The  Pharueei. 

In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pkaruaitm^ 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gions sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  fix>m  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  sam6  sense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.  The  Saddueees. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing  but  denying; 
their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  againsf 
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whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  the  original  Hebraism,  fi^ed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  pontive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agree  with  Protestatitism  in  rejecting  the  audiority 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Protestantism  than  ^e  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  jmndple  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  itf 
necessary  inward  tmion  With  religion.  But  Christ's  combat,  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  inteipenetration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  wished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  a£  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  oonsciousnefls  of  GqD^  which,  derived  from  tke 
Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  the  higher  religrious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism was  to  be  gradually  developed.*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreign  and  fake,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab- 
solute and  perpetual ;  adhering  to.  the  letter  rather  than,  the  sjHrit 
To  the  forced  tjlegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  But  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth«  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  c^parent 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Asxti-Eudisnumism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

*  See  below  fbr  ttie  way  in  wMcfa  Chriit  illaitrated  diif  to  tbe  Saddoeeef.  Aa  to  the 
Canom,  it  cannot  be  actually  prored  that  die  Saddnceei  bold  it  differently  fran  other 
Jewfl.  It  ii  trao,  Joiepbcui  tayt  (ArchesoU  xiii.»  x.,  6)  that  they  rejected  eyery  thin^  bat 
tbe  Mosaic  Ivw^^ntp  oIk  AvayiYpairrai  h  rois  Matvakas  vSnots.  Bat  the  Mosaic  law  ii  not  here 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  hot  to  oral  traditions ;  and  die  only  qnestion  was  whether 
the  Mosaic  law  alone,  or  in  oonnezion  with  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  held  aa  anthority  for 
religioas  asages.  The  remaining  hooka  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  aa  no 
roligioas  usages  at  all  were  dorivod  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  ahlikoly  that  the  Baddncees 
went  so  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines  that  coold  not  be 
abown  to  have  a  Blosaio  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pentateoch  as  the  sole,  or,  at  ]ea8t^.the 
chief,  soarce  of  religioas  tnitb.  As  we  find  soch  views  of  the  Canon  amongthe  Jewish- 
Christian  sects  (Cf.  the  Clementine*) ,  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  among 
the  Jews.  They  woald  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resarrection,  if  they  had 
held  the  Prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateoch ;  although  it  is  possible 
diat  diey  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  general  tenns 
in  which  Josephu  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c.  Apion,  $ 
8)  do  not  sufflce  to  prove  that  there  were  no  differences  in  this  respect  in  the  difovnt 
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namely,  that  man  most  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu- 
oeeism  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  ^nity  for  that  selfish  Eudasmonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"  of  the  earth,  eaithly."  These  opposite  errorB  sprang  from  one 'com- 
mon §ouroe,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli* 
ness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admisnon  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
^iritual  impoft.f  ^ 

f  26.  The  BMseneM. 

The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Esienes^  affected  has  given  rise  t6 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  hare  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity .1  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.'  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  ^tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habiti  of  seclusion  from 
the  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ; 
but  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  veliaoce  is  to  be  placed  ia  the  Talmadic  traditiDii  in  Pirkg  Abotk,  L,  3,  aoooctdlDg  to 
which  the  principle  thai  pexrerted  to  die  denial  of  a  fatore  life  came  from  Antigonni  Iih 
Socfao,  or  Simeon  the  Jnst  The  prevalent  orthodoxy  was  alwaya  inclined  to  aacribe  error 
to  tbB  pewanian  of  aome  ordiodoz  doctrine; 

t  Dc  vom  CoUm  arrlFea  at  the  ooDclaaion  that  "  the  moral  philofophj  of  the  Saddoceea 
waa  better  than  that  of  the  Phariaees,  becaase  the  New  Teatament  doea  not  attack  their 
moral  piindplea,  bat  only  their  denial  of  the  EesnrrectioB."— (BibL  TheoL,  U  450.)  We  do 
mC  admit  the  iofecenee.  Tfaia  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  acooonted  ibr 
on  the  giDond  that  Saddoceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity;  and  while  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  men  freqaently  against  Pharuaie  abases  of  great  troths  {e.  g.,  of 
the  frath  that  mor^i^  and  religion  are  inseparable),  the  open  oontrast  of  Saddoceeism  made 
soch  special  controversy  with  ita  teachers  annecessary. 

X  First  alluded  to  in  an  onpoblished  treatise  of  /.  Q.  WadUer,  De  Primordiu  ChrisU- 
amm  RdigionU,  Ubri  imo.  See,  especially,  Eeinhard's  Tennidi  Clber  den  Plan  Jeaa 
fBeUMid'f  JHmafikeFommderefCkrittianity,  translated  bj  A.  Kaofitnan,  Andorer]. 
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them.    A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  similarities 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Here 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolate 
Teracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positire  law,  unooii-. 
dition^ly  binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  bat  ia  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  fin* 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violatioa  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  Gtod,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  lor  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  vrithin :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  tabject. 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  U8  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  the  gifb  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;.  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down  the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.f  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  vrith  the 
aims  of  .Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  vrith  the  old  Orienta]|  theosophy,  manifested  a 

I 

*  JofeptL,  B.  J.,  3.,  yiiL,  6 :  hBof  (t.  e,,  from  old  writingi)  ahrolf  wp^  ^tpanUv  mSSv^  ft^ 

t  Cf.  what  if  f  aid  fiirdier  on,  osder  the  bead  of  "  The  Mfaraclet  of  Chiut" 
%  Some  modem  writen  prefer  to  derive  BMeniam  from  Alexandrian  Plalonism  ^93a§' 
planted  into  PalestiDe,biU  I  cu  find  no  pnwfthM^eir  view  ezplaiiia  the  genend  d^^ 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  scliismatic.*  How  strong  a  contrast  does 
such  a  system  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  ain\ing  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  fortb.its  ex- 
hausdess  treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Edsenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27.  Supposed  Influmce  of  the  Alexandrian^ewuh  Doctrines. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
•these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Qulilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  Una  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  J^fimUy  of  Christianity^  as  absolute  Trufl^^for  the  various  opposing 

Religious  Systems. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements*  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  <^po8ed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  fat  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  error ;  thoi:^h  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  firom  the  scattered  and  repellent 
firag[ments» 

§  29.  Chrises  Teaching  revealedjrom  unthiM^  not  reeeivedjrom  toithout. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine^  it 
might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from  abroad.    But  his 

or  tfie  iodhridnal  fettorei  of  Eifeniim  ai  well  aa  tbat  in  ciie  text  Moreorer,  I  remain  of 
the  opfanoD  that  the  doctrines  of  the  THerapeutm  and  the  Etaenet  were  allied,  bat  inde- 
pendent religioaa  tendenciea. 

*  I  can  gi?e  no  other  trasalatioo  Aan  the  foOowing  to  the  jMMftge  in  Joaeplraa  (AfdisoL, 
xriiL,  1,  5)  which  ipeaka  of  the  Euenea.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take  the  word  dfy^am, 
not  in  the  pMnotf  bat  in  the  middle  lense.  **  They  tend,  it  ia  trae,  their  offexingi  to  the 
temple,  bat  they  bring  no  sacrifices,  becaase  they  so  gready  prefer  Aeir  own  way  of  pari- 
fying  and  sanctifying  themselres ;  and,  for  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  rest 
of  die  people,  diey  keep  away  fitim  the  common  sanctoaiy,  and  make  their  sacrifices  apart, 
sarroonded  only  hj  the  initiated." 

t  Of.  my  Kircbengeschidite,  9d  edit,  Part  I,  for  the  ndatba  between  the  Aleiandrian 
theolagy  «&d  GMrtlanity. 
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power  lay  in  the  impresEiion  which  bis  manifestation  and  li 
cBToate  GrOD  produced;  and  thii  could  never  bavo  been  derived  5 
withouL*  The  peculiar  import  of  has  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relacioD  to  btmself  as  a  part  of  bb  self- revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
originated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  sufficea  to  defy  all  attenipta 
at  external  eKplanalion. 

5  30.  The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  ChriH'i  Cottnexion  wiA  the 
SchooU. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  semioories,!  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  ho  himself  bad  been  a  pupil.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, wo  find  that  they  censured  h'"i  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  vii., 
15).  His  first  appeaiance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  ho  was  known  there,  not  aa  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  bad,  periiaps,  binuelf 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.J  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials  from 
those  fiimished  by  the  tbecJogical  schools  (Matt.,  vii.,  29). 

*  We  recill  here  the  profimnd  »entim«jt  of  s  proplietlo  Oermin  mind;  "111*  petil  rf 
Chrutiuilt;  ii  ft  Ufa  biitdau  in  God,  i  tmtb  in  Guilt  tha  MediMur,  a  power  whioh  couliu 
DCithar  in  woi^  ud  iarjnt,  nor  in  dogmai  and  aQtward  ocCb  ;  it  cannot,  therolorej  bo  vtl' 
ned  liy  (ha  POounon  «liindiiidj  of  logic  or  cthici."— ffoniann,  l».,  585. 

I  Dr.  Psnlae  lappuioi  that  CbnM,  became  be  wai  called  Ri^bi.  bM  ody  by  hu  dlsd- 
plea,  bat  by  tbe  diitingoiihed  EaUii  KiDodcsnu,  and  even  b;  hia  eDemiea  (John.  ri.  9£|, 
obMined  tbu  thte  in  lbs  way  luaii]  among  die  Jewi ;  and  he  inlJnuitoB  that  Chriil  aCndied 
with  Che  nbbiiof  the  BHenei,  and  pcrhapi  obt^od  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Cfarial. 
i.,  1, 12B).  Bat  when  we  reraembsi  ttiai  ha  aumd  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  noa^niaed 
hia  prophetic  character,  »e  nan  lea  why  otheia,  wta  did  not  mciigniae  it,  would  yet  call 
faim  Ihar  maiter,  e.  g-..  Mutt,  xyii.,  24 ;  ^  Mihnii>'os  bicHv.  Nicodemai,  howeTor,  did  really 
acknowlodga  him  oi  a  Divine  teacher;  nor  were  those  who  addreued  bun  aa  Rahbi.  in 
John,  vi..  35,  by  any  meana  hii  enenuca,  Thia  atyle  of  addreta,  Ihereibre.  doea  nol  imply 
Ua  poaaetaioD  of  a  tide  baa  a  Jowiih  tribonal.  b<U  rather  amae  in  the  ctpcIs  of  fbUowen 
that  he  gathered  annnd  him.  Aa  tu  tbe  Euenec,  it  cannot  be  pioTed  that  Ibey  created 
miUi.  ai  did  the  Jowiab  Byna^gnei ;  and  IT  Iboy  did,  ancb  titlea  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  the  prerailing  party,  the  Phariaeoa. 

1  It  eannot  bo  decided  certainly  that  thia  waa  the  caae.  There  waa  a  tradition  in  prim- 
itive ChriatUn  timca  to  that  effect^  ao  JoatiD  Martyr  {I'la'oir.,  c.  TVjpL,  316)  aaya:  ndia 
rj  TUr».u  Irt-a  iifyilm  tl  ivBr^mt  fi..  al  ^vrri.  iti  ntjtit  tat  ri  Tfc  &inu>W>eC  •lifAiAq  iiU- 
c.ui.  tai  hini  Bl"'-  It  may  bo  that  tbii,  and  the  tradition,  alao,  ^at  Ohriat  waa  dsatitals 
of  penonal  beauty,  were  rather  ideal  than  hiatofteal  concepticina,  framed  to  confom  with 
bia  honiblo  cooditiao  "in  the  Ibrm  of  a  aemnt."  Chriat  waa  not  lo  come  Ibrth  fniniabi,{h 
poaition,  bnt  from  a  krw^y  workihop ;  aa,  loconiing  to  the  reproach  of  Cdsui,  hia  Gnt  fbl- 
lowera  wereraeehaoica.  Bnt  the  report  may  hat«  been  trae,  and  wu,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Uark,  Ti,  3.  be  correct  AKainU  tbia  baa  bean  addoeed  the  IbUowing  paUDgo  in  Orig, 
cent.  CtU;  vi,  aa,  vii. :  <ti  iniafra  rfi.  h  mis  ii^wJiit  ^ift)J*mi  darri^iitv  Htl-dr  aMi  I  tir 
nots  iraylyparTai.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  bcfjre  the  time  of 
Origea,  tram  a  &]>«  pride  that  took  cffenoe  at  Chriaf  a  Wcrking  ta  a  ctnmoon  mecbanie^ 
tnd  a  [boliih  deaire  lo  concilialo  llie  pagauai  wbo  toproacbed  Chriatiani  with  tliil  batnra 
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CHAPTER  n. 

GOUBSB  OF  OHIUST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENINQ  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN- 

ISTBY. 

§  31.  Grawimg  Coiueiaumeti  ofHu  Meuiahik^  m  CkruL 

ALTHOUGH  80  many  yean  of  our  Saviour'a  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, we  cannot  Miere  that  the  full  conadoosness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  worid,  and  which  he  l»iwi^^l^  regards  aa  the 
task  of  his  li^  we  must  presume  that  the  strengtll  and  energies  of  faia 
previous  yean  were  concentrated  into  diat  limited  period,  and  that  die 
fenner  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparatioii  br  the  latter. 

Host  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  iaboun  of  Chrut,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
preaume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intimt- 
dons  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  uid  clearness,  tind  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  diis  conscious- 
ness of  Groo  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  die  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  «mi, 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.    He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  the  life  of  their  founder.  Friixidie  foondi  tn  ineffectoml  Argunent  on  the  following  in- 
ternal sroond.  tIs.:  "  Chriet'i  working  tt  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  hit  ap- 
pearing aa  a  paUic  teadier.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artiiana,  and  even  the  aoibai 
■ometimes  sapported  themaelvea  by  mechanical  toila."  Tme,  the  scribe*  might  occaaiaii- 
aDy  wock  at  tradea  witikoat  reproadi»  bat  to  be  wterdy  a  mechanin  (and  no  aeribe)  was 
quite  %^  different  thing ;  ao  that  the  ensuing  ot^tion,  "  Hino  eomtt  iku  carpenter  to§ettg^ 
0g  o%r  teacher  t"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jewi.  It  doea  not  follow  becanae* 
afterward,. only  deaignatioiMi  oifamUy  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  fini 
deaignatinn  was  fixed  upon  him  oi^y  as  "  the  «<m  of  the  carpenter;"  for,  certainfy,  tiba  tars 
ideaa,  ''he  himself  is  on^  a  carpenter/'  and  " his  relations  Uve  among  us  as  ocdinaiy  peo- 
ple/* hang  well  together.  Tliey  could  otter,  first,  the  moat  cutting  contrast,  "he  is  a  eor- 
femUr,  like  the  othan^  and  be  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relatkna 
who  were  yet  Umng,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  aeeordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  neeeeearUy  flow* 
ing  from  it),  that  the  Higkett  should  thaa  apring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Redeemer  thua 
ennobled  human  labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
fiiimww  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influenee  of  Christianity  upon 
the  civil  and  sodal  relations  of  men— an  influence  vHiich  has  gone  on  increasing  fitnn  that 
day  to  this. 
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pravity  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge^  although  the  Mea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  mi^  hftTe  been  fiUly  developed  in 
his  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humaoity  woald  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  penonal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  easentiil  features  were  continually  suggested  by  bit  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relalions  of  liib,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  imprtnion  upgii 
bis  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consdoosness  of  his  own 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  fiom 
QoD  to  emerge  firoUi  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God— by  John  the.  Baptist^  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  o£Sce  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ez- 

amine.t 

I 

*  T^e  age  at  which  the  Leritei  entered  oo  their  office.— Numb.,  hr. 
'    t  A  promiiing  yoong  theologian  of  Lobeck,  JL  von  JZoMen^haa  lately  pat  fcrtfa  an  excel- 
lent  treatise  on  this  snbject,  well  adapted  for  general  drcolatioa,  entitled  "  JohannM  dff 
Ttofer,  in  seinem  Leben  and  Wirken  daigeitellt" 
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PS1PAKATITI8  TO  TIB  PUllIC  IIRI8TST  OF  CISI8T. 

IPART  L 

OBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.    THE  BONISTRT  OF  JOHN  THE 
'  BAPTIST. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  OAtLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JJ5WS. 

§  32.  How  far  the  BapUH  revhed  the  Esopectatian  rfa  Memak. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  GU>d,  iiitoIt- 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  stinken  glory  of  tibe  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  farightdr  day  upon  Gk>D'a  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparatioo  for  Christ's  puMic  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announoe  Hnc  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  togedier;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  sa  The  prophecies  of  the  gi» 
era!  renewal  were  often  distinct  fix>m  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  Gk>o  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  finrmer  often  ex* 
isted  in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  VkSlo  proves  diis. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  pexluqps  the  combination  of 
'  the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  fit>m  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptbt  was  the  firsts  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day*  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  &Ilen  into  oblivion ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  &r,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 


«  So  BekitMBmaiAtr  (ChrbtHcfae  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  itatef  tiitt  Jolm'i  work  w«t  "to  r»- 
Tire  the  Ibrgotten  idea  of  the  Meiiiah." 
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the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  waa  due  to  the  efforta  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age*  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  man  lor  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period,  bet  ween  the  old  and  the' new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  he 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  woik  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  cotastituted  the  apex.  We  'must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah^  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  CoMtei  of  Obscurity  in  the  Accounts  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Sources: 

7%e  Evangelists,    Josephus. 

The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiar 
stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  sel^con- 
sciousness,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea*  and  th6 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itsel£  Oppoaite  ele- 
ments always  jneet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  tlie  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period  ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists^ 
given  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Josephus^j  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  aims. 

*  Matt,  xi^  IS.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  passage  hereafter, 
t  AidusoL,  xix.,  1. 
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As  to  the  firsty  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  OfaristiaDltj  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transithm-period  are  always 
bett^  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before ;  so,  truths 
which  were  Teiled  from  John's  apjnnehensioii  stood  clearly  forth  be« 
jbre  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  frtct  may  have  caused 
Che  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
▼ery  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  Idgher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter*  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
•will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evBQgelieal  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep- 
resented as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  bad  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  eveh  though  endowed  with  the 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
conld  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  fulfil- 
pieAt,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce,  the  predse 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered^ 

I^  therefore,  we  find,  on  dose  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
fieracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the '  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration. 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
his  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious  interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  prtictieal  religiom 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  undeiw 
stand  the  gradual  genetic  developement  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aima 
towards  which  scientific  history  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
fonner,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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▼iew  the  ftct  that  they  were  written  not  to  satufy  seientifioy  but  re- 
UgiauB  wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  Mt 
fiirth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Theve 
wasy  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  die  dfrel* 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance  ;  but  ibis  one  was  Hi 
in  whom  QoD  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  duft 
he  had  this  power,  and  hia  woi^  in  rogard  to  the  stand*point  of  JTobn 
the  Baptist  iUustrate  it   These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  die  aocxma 
cfJotephui,  which  proceeds  from  a  purcQy  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbtt 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  evenH 
that  &I1  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
ligious stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  worid 
consists  in  the  &ct  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  developement  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d»  it  cannot  be  fully  mi> 
derstood  except  by  an  intuitive  reHgious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  deeti- 
tute.  Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientifie ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  da  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  religious  events  is  concerned;  and  hence  the  living  peculiuities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in>their  gen- 
eral features.'  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness^  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
ahstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gh)spel  ac- 
counts afford. 

§  34.  The  Baptist's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  the  DeserL 
We  learn  frtmi  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retiied,  like  the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spotB» 

*  An  example  ii  eflbrded  in  the  cue  of  Soium,  of  whom  Jotephni,  wlio  wu  hii  diadplei, 
giree  an  aoooont  in  hia  antobiography,  $  8:  "  loBiin  fdv  iir6  iMpmv  xp^cvov^  rpo^  Q  r^ 
akffiirus  #v0fUyvy  9pe9^tp6ium»,  ^nrx^.U  lion  rifv  kv^fw  mi  riiv  vUta  w»XXi«tf  Xov^^umv  mpii 
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and  UierBy  becoming  teacbers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples 
around  tbem.  Sucb  a  one  was  Jobn.  Consecrated  from  bis  birtb,  by 
a  sign  ftom  beayen,  to  bis  Divine  calling,  be  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic 
life  from  bis  very  cbildbood.  Had  we  notbing  but  Josepbus^s*  accouni 
to  guide  us,  we  migbt  suppose  tbat  Jobn  only  differed  from  tbe  otber 
teacbers  of  tbe  desiert  io  tbe  frict  tbai;  tbe  spirit  of  bis  teacbing  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  bim  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
Wbile  they  only  revealed  tbe  trutbs  of  a  bigber  life  to  sucb  as  sougbt 
them  in  tbeir  solitude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  fertb  and  raise  bis  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  tbe  nmltitude,  to  ooodenm  tbe  Jews  for 
tbeir  vices  and  tbeir  bypocrisy,  and  to  call  tbem»  abandoning  |beir  false 
security  and  tbeir  debasing  trust  in  out ward^  works,  to  seek  tbe  genuine 
piety  wbicb  comes  from  tbe  beart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
bis  work  as  a  reformer,  Josepbus  has  brought  out  prominently ;  wbile 
be  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  tbe  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  tbe  history  of  tbe  Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  barmofDizing  well  vritb 
bis  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  his  peoplOi  .  Like  bis  type, 
Elias,  be  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  bis  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  wbicb  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  an 
food,  and  wild  boney.t 


,  §  35.  Joht^  «i  Baptist  and  Preacher  0 
While  Jobn  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  pra3fing  that  Gt»D  would  soon  send  tbe  pronnsed 
Deliverer,  the  assinrance  vna  voudisafed  to  bim  from  above  that  tbe 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  |irepare 
tbeir  souls  for  tbe  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  tbe  solitude  of 
tbe  desert  for  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Joitlan4  gathered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  bim,  and  announced  to  tbem  tbe  coming  ajqpearance  of  both  die 
Messiah  and  bis  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  tbem  tbat  God  would  sift  bis  people,  and  tbat  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  tbe  prevailing  idea  tbat  theocratic 
descent' and  tbe  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

*  AnAaoL,  zriii^  r.  ft, 

t  In  the  Sbianitiflh  recension  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John  deicrfbed  u  ^ 
irfuw,  9^ k  yOns  tfv  re8  jMhva,  &s  iyKfls  tr  £Katm  {**\t  had  the  tute  of  aqaiHUi,  ftf  a  oftke  Ixaked 
in  olL'*^^Mm^  xt,  8).  The  simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and 
eren  falsified.  Tbe  iKpllts  (locusts)  seemed  to  this  writer  ibod  unworthy  for  John,  and  he 
makes  lyKpiitt  (cakes)  oat  of  them,  and  thos  gets  a  chane*  of  oompatiug  John's  fopd  with 


X  We  foOow  the  statement  of  Luke*  (iii.,  S),  which  hat  tke  adTtatagv  ia  distinguishiwf 
from  eadi  odier  the  periods  in  John's  manifestation. 

D 
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requisites  fiir  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  exhorted  all  to 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  coDsecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii.;  i^ach.,  xiii.f  Ezek.,  xxxvi,  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  followers ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  the  twice  of  one  crying  im  the 
fcUdemess  (Isai.,  xl.,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  alL  *  . 

§  3^.  Rdatians  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  Baptist, 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  <  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period  1  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John.-and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufficiency  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  die  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vii^  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  *^  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that «  many  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  came  to  JohiCs  baptism,**  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unbistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  imatomary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omission 
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which  could  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  ftr  departea 
from  their  ordinary  hahits  as  to  Hsten  to  his  preaching.*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  unhtstorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reprooft  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  ^  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been 
favoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  it>used  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John^s  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  boire  the  name  of  Pharisees  wete  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Altbioiigh  the  majori^  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
selfish  and  party*  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  there  Were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upri^t 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  filil  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  MatL,  iiL,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermonf  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.'  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
**  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
sud,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  ''  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  Gtod's  coming  judgiient  t  Would 
you  really  escape  it  ?  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  tat  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  *  Ahraham  is  aurJuAer/  fiir  I  tell  you  that 


*  We  cSMMl  rapport  the  expresiion  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of  Josephns  (xriii^ 
L,'  4),  Uiat  the  Saddnceei  were  accostomed  to  acoommodate  their  own  coovictioiMi  to  Uie 
principle!  of  the  PhariBeei,  on  acooant  of  the  itrong  hold  which  the  latter  had  npon  the 
people.  In  thit  case,  at  least,  no  such  accommodation  was  reqoired,  ftam  the  repute  in 
which  John  was  held  wmamg  the  Phariieet. 

t  Lnke,  iii^  7;  Matt,  iii,  7.  Lake  reporti  it  aa  addrefied  to  the  people ;  Matthew  to 
the  Pharisees  and  Saddoceea. 
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the  developement  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham ;  nay»  from  these  Tery  stones  that  lie  upon  die  river  bank.  Qob 
can  raise  up  his  children." 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgroeed 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  wotdd  remore  his  kingdom  from  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Met* 
siah  would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  imworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  ^^■^f^f^  the  Pharisees,  even  if'' they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  &vour  the  preacher* 


§  37.  Rdatimu  of  John  to  the  People^  and  to  the  narrower  drde  of 

oum  Discijdee. 

True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words«  but  adapted  hb  instmc- 
tions  with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances. 
John  resembled  die  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  iprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  two^ 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained « to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis* 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascedc  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxioifs  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  sotdier  vras  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  office,  but  only  to 
Ailfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  ^iiifid 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

§  38.  John's  Demands  upon  the  People  compared  with  those  qf  Christ 

— His  humble  Opinion  of  his  own  Calling, 

But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  comparir 
son  with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  afiections !  This  difierence  arose  naturals 
ly,  however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fi^ly  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  -  accom- 
plished by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ;  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  God-like  feature  6t 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  to  found  the  new  crea- 

*  Matt,  zxi,  39. 
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tion,  but  only  to  prodaim  it ;  nor  did  the  thronging  of  ^ager  thousands 
to  hang  upon  his  lips,  nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate 
followers,  oTer  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind 
his  perceptioDs  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Conyinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  GK>d  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he  never  pre- 
tended to  Work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  sdxmgly  as  he  impressed 
them,  ever  attribute  mbraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39.  John's  Explanation  of  his  Relation  to  the  Messiah.     The  Bap^ 

tism  by  Water  and  by  Fire, 

CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  felse  expecta* 
tions,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  periocl  so  full  of  fore- 
boding and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerfo!  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future.*  Many 
li  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  dedply  moved  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  a«d  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  ground  for  the  dme,  and  would  idfterward  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
foere  the  Christ  or  no^i  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di- 
vine power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah  ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that 
should  baptize  them  toith  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  his  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offire\     Those  who  re- 

*  Panl'a  wordf  (Actf ,  xiii.,  S5)  lemd  oi  to  infer  that  thU  took  place  iint  towarda  the  end 
of  John's  career.  t  Lake,  iii.,  15. 

t  Some  think  the  "fire"  ia  used  as  a  i^inbol  of  tho  Holy  CHioat»  inaamnch  aa  it  ia  em- 
ployed in  other  i^acea  in  Scripture  to  denote  Divine  infloeacea.    In  tfaia  Tiew  of  the  pae* 
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fused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life  should  be  de« 
•troyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  *'  sifting"  by  Bie 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  mp- 
pearing  with  his  *'  fail"  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  ot 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  John's  Conception  of  Mestiah's  Kingdom. 

Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  tlie  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingrdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spirit^bapdsm ;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  finr  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  fix>m  it ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  ftrrdvoia,  when  stated  aa  the  necessary,  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  lifo,  with  the  Messiali  as  its  visible  King ; 
so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of  the 
Th^ociratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  vriD  not  overturn  all 
enemies  aiid  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God,  but  vrill  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  vrill  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  vrill  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  vrill  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  vrith  the  uniyenal 
corruption ;  and,  after  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  members  of 

■age,  as  tiie  baptism  by  wixUr  symbolizes  |nreparatory  repentance,  to  that  hy  Jlre  symbol- 
izes the  transfiguring  and  purifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opinion  is,  bower- 
•r,  that  as  judgment  by  fire  is  spoken  of  bat  a  few  rerses  after  (Lake,  iii.,  17),  it  most  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  here ;  and  the  bapHtm  byjire  referred  to  the  sifting  process  irn* 
mediately  mentioned.  Thas  the  fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  power  which  oonsamea  ereiy 
tfafaig  impore,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  "  a  f*^»nwn\w*Q  fi^.'* 
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the  Theocratic  nation  from  the  good;  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  puiified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  John's  Recognition  cfJetns  at  the  Musiah, 

(1.)  Import  of  his  Baptism  of  JesQ8.^2.)  The  COntinnsnce  of  his  Ministry.^S.) 
Possible  Wayering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messislish^.— (41)  His  Messtgo 
from  Prison. — (5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  towaids  Jetos. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fiilness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be- 
stow it  upon  others.     From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  office  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
afhiapersof^.    So,  peihaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
by  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  ^e  Idngdpm 
of  God.     And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
"  that  should  come,"  and  in  bis  clear  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  power — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  fit)m 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
be  will  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shall 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  folly  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  b®  raised  against 
these  coficlq«ODS<  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  idea,  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
bis  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
But  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  pourse  of  events 
— to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  d^rent  from  his  own  ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  the  Jact  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
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in  the  mindB  of  diose  who  do  not  presuppose  the  unconditional  credi* 
bility  of  the  Groqpels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objecdve  in  the 
Gospel  accoanta,  majr  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot* 
ing,  by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If  Jdhn 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahsbip,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  1  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  1  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sectt  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Grospel  (Acts,  il,  37 ; 
xiii.,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — ^nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  1  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahsbip  1  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  thkt  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ifix^fuvog 
announced  by  J'ohn,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  )  In  tUs  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transferred  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  afforded  same  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation-.  If 
the  above-mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion  of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  short 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  vrithout  the  intent  to  deceive ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-witness.  We  dp  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John^s 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

^  Jobn,  i,  7, 15 ;  iii., 33;  v., 33. 
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(1.)  Import  of  ihtb  BBptkm  of  Jepiu  by  Jofan. 

We  first  consider  tbe  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
their  donbts  of  Xohn's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  eren  the  £ict  of  this 
baptism.  Bat  this  is  absolutely  groundless  skepticism ;  for  aU  the  New 
Testan^ent  accounts^  howoTer  else  they  may  differ,  presuppose  the 
eVent  as  a  fact  '  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  eren  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  tradition,  if  the  erent  itself  did  not  originate  it;  the  very  ap- 
plication of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Ohristian  mind,  which  a  peculiar  Hne  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find  no  possible  connecting  link 
between  the  tense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  fi)r  baptism.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
abili^  is  diminished,  too,  in  pn^ortion  to  our  idea  of  John^s  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
•re  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  admimstering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  dirist 

(2.)  The  Baptift's  oonrimisnce  in  hi*  Minulzy  of  Prepsratioa. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  Jofan  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  as 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expeict 
that  Christ  would  bring  about  the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  of  ^w  testimony.  This  ex- 
pectation would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  &w  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this,  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission,  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  lor  the  Messiah's  king^dom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  not  to  anticipate  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  hy  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel- 
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opement,  bad  to  continue  bis  labours  until  tbeir  termination,  a  termina- 
tion wbicb  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  about*  As, 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid 
before  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depepded  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  im> 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proo&  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  paaaages 
above  referred  to.t 

(3.)  Fouible  Wavering  in  John's  ConvictioD  of  the  Meitiahship  of  Jeeus. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison— 4hat,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship-* 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  exprested  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his*  conviction  of  the  truth  1  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earliier  and  outHspoken  certainty?  Can  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopemont  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge— of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  t  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  rdigiaus  truths.  These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic;  bat,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  Chop's  Hghf^ 
penetrating  tho  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the  moit  eminent  inTcetigaton  of  Biblical 
literatore,  hai  given  an  intimaticm  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  faXLy  carried  oat.  See 
hia  "Bibliaehea  Eealworterbacb."  i^  69S,  Sd  ed. 

t  Acta,  X.,  37  ;  xiiL,  85.  Paul  had.mich  more  occaaion  to  <iaote  John'a  .teatimonj  when 
preacldng  to  his  diiciplea  at  Sphorai  (Acta,  xix.,  1-5).  There  ia  no  groond  for  aaaetting 
positively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  paaiage  does  not  atate  expreaaly  iStaX  be 
did  I  for  it  remaina  doubtfal  whether  the  words  rOi*  lortv,  of.  verse  4,  are  appfied  fcj  ^PImiI 
to  the  lpx«^ntvot  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baptift 
What  is  said  of  Apolloa  (Acts,  xviii.,  25 :  he  wot  inatrueied  in  the  way  of  ike  Lord*  kmoming 
only  the  baptism  nfJoh'i)  rimnot  be  understood  nakedly  of  die  pure,  spiritual  lleaaia^hip. 
This  eould  only  be  the  caae  if  9ios  ro9  mptov  (v.  25)  were  equivalent  to  OcvS  Mm  {v.  96),  and 
signified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  Ood,  the  right  way  of  worabipping  God.  Bat  tins 
cannot  be.  The  word  xvptot  must  be  taken  in  ita  apedfic.  Christian  aenae,  as  applicable  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  foUows,  viz. :  he  taught  dUigently  the  thinge 
of  the  Lordt  which  cannot  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Ood,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jeioa  aa 
ifessiah.  But  if  it  could  be  fully  pioved  that  all  these  dkciples  of  John  knew  aa  yet  no- 
thing of  Jesus  aa  the  ipxhpivnn  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  afiect  oor  aaaertion 
at  all ;  for  we  hav^  already  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  foUowera  to 
Christ  aa  Meaaiah. 
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oirth ;  only  so  far  as  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
aphere,  and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine, 
So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  life,  when  no 
vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision,  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  religious  truths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  ohecurities  at 
times  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
the  fluctuations  and  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  expcuience  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  affords  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  religious  Hfe  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objective  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  apprehension  of  such  truths  in. every  individual  mind 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itselC  The  differ- 
ence between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truthf  is  not  a  difference  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  greater 
than  John ;  'words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Chiistians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less supematuralism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological developement ;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  sudi  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestadons  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  conmiunicated  t6  it  by 
a  higher  light 

As  we  have  before  remarkedi^  John  stood  between  two  diflbrent 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.    The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.    Is  it,  there- 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondencj,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
doubt  arose  within  him  t 

(4.)  The  MefMige  bom  Pruon. 

The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  ahows  thai 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  iuperiorUy  of  Christ,  bnt  td  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Messiahship  itself 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  anthor- 
ity  of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  fttym 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
fiivour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  though  that 
he  might  be  the  tpx^fuvog.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  wonld  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  peiplexed  or  offended  because  his  ground" 
less  expectations  in  .regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realised  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  fiuth 
vrhich  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the  dawning  cgnvio* 
tion.  The  warning  against  OKav&aXlieadcu  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  showa 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed :  they  vrere,  as  we 
ihall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  Oen. 

r 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in*  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  from  them 
hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direa  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him  that  was  to 
come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect.  As  to  the 
rest,  wo  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  intp  an 

^  Matt,  xL,  S,  3. 
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acdtudo  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

Fiom  this  fall  inyestig^on  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conchidft 
that  ^re  is  no  reason  to  doutit  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  of/act^  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
virhen  he  baptized  him^  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the' greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itsel£ 

§  42:  The  Phenomma  at  tie  Baptum,  and  their  Import. 

(I.)  No  Eoflttftk  Yiskm.— (2.)  The  Ebiooitiah  View  and  ito  Opposite.— (3.)  Devel- 
epement  of  the  Notkni  of  Beptinn  m  New  Teetament— (4.)  The  Baptkm  of  Chriit 
not  a  Bite  of  Parification.^5.}  Bat  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign.^- 
(6.)  John's  previoos  Acquaintance  with  Christ.— (7.)  Explanation  ofJ6bn,  i.,  31. — 
(8.)  The  Vision  and  the  Voice ;  intended  exdianYely  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptisn^ 
upea  John,  and  ils  bearing  upon  Christ  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  Gcom  the  concurrent. ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  firom  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  peram  who  was  to  be  the 
ipx6fievog  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  fi>retold.  The  second, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  ar^  all  men  agreed  in  thear 
opinions  of  the  penfm  of  Christ ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  questioi). 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this ;  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  di£krent  relations,  iot  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person'  of 
Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter t  And  did  Jesus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianic  mission  %  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectively,  %nd  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  I 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic'Vision  to  be  sopposed  in  the  case  of  Christ 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  biq>ti8m,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  as 
objective  supematuraiyacff.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted 
that  ther  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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themselves  and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  these  instances 
ih^re  b  an  abmpt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Grospel  narratives. 

(2.)  Ebkmitish  Viewv  of  the  Bliracle  at  the  Baptinn,  and  iti  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest^  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
JMessiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ebionites,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  bnt  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  riew  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement ;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  spheV^^f  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  element  of  superiority,  viz!,  that  he  was 
endowed  vnxh.\hejidness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  vrith  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in* 
separable  from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be 
come  what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon  Christ  firom 
without;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  JDivine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  fix>m  within ;'  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracleSi 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  communication  from  with- 
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out  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  tlie  self-renunciation  of  the  Logoi 
in  assuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  ci  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  firom  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  i^pears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  fit>m  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal. state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  DiflSsrant  Steps  in  the  New  Teitunent  Nation  of  the  BaptiiBif  np  to  that  of 

John  the  Evangelist 

•  In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages^  of  progress  firom  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  perB<m 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Chrutian  consciousness  to  recognizee,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel- 
opeme.nt,  tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimacy 
with  Christ,  and  was^  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understand 
profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too, 
we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ 
[The  accoum  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John*s  Oospel :  "  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending Jram  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  hut  he  that  sent  rne  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me^ 

Upon  whom  thou  skalt  see  the  Spirit  descending^  and  remaining  on  Atm, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  GoD,"t]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 

*  As  in  ImAer  we  tee  freqaent  references  to  the  light  which  first  hroke  npon  his  ndnd 
daring  his  monastio  life  at  Brfkurth,  an  epoch  of  the  atmoat  momept  to  his  after  career  aa  a 
refcnner.  t  John,  I,  3S-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  outward  and  material  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Dinne  call  to 
the  Messiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developement,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, .and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  finom  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Rite  of  Purification. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purifiecUian  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he* submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.t 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  aad  his  hvunan  oq> 
gamsm,  always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  sin|  which  is  inseparable  firom  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
befiire  the  fall— ^ven  this  vTould  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him 'a  conscious  need  <^  purifi- 
cation m  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
eanndt  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  orig^inal  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  vrill, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or.  explained  in  any  other 
way.§  There.is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  GrOD,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  befi^re  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy^ 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 

"  *  De  Wette,  on  Matt,  iii.,  16.    Conf.  hi«  SUtenUkre,  $  49, 60 ;  and  Strauu,  too^  after  he  had 
■eib  that  the  now  formeriy  ezprefaed  by  him  was  antenable  (I.  c.,  438, 433). 
i  Ifatt,  xix.,  17. 

t  Thii  ia  not  the  place  to  examine  the  old  coDtimreny  whether  Chriet^i  nnleifoeai  ii  to 
be  regarded  af  a  pone  non  peecart  or  a  non  pone  peceare. 

%  We  cannot  enter  farther  into  this  ■abject  here,  bat  take  pleainre  in  referring  oor  read- 
«n  to  the  late  ezceUent  woiit  of  J.  Midler,  riM., "  Die  Lefare  Ton  der'SOnde/'  in  whidi  tiie 
>;^  'f^MJeet  is  Iteiaad  with  remaikable  depth  and  deamew.    Hie  new  eloeidBtlaaf  m  the  Sd 
^^ifkiV'^  eepedaiDj,  efvince  a  ioimdneM  of  mind  diat  ii  not  more  rare  than  azoeUent 
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(ft.)  The  B^tum  of  Chiiit  m  Bite  of  GooMCCitbn  tp  bii  Theocratic  Beign. 

All  difficulties  are  dearod  away  by  Gonaideriog  Jean's  bapdsm  as  % 
lite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem- 
h0rs  of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Saw- 
eraign.  The  rq)entanee  and  the  sen^e  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  firmer,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  wiio,  at  the  very  moment  wben  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as^tbe  Messiah,  the  deUyerer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  Taried  with  the  sabjecte  to  whom  k 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  tlie  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re* 
ceived  finom  without  through  communicationa  fixm  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  for-: 
it  was  to  be  reoeptiTe ;  in  the  latter  productiye.  In  a  word,  tbe 
of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Obriat  was  bis  eonieoratioa  to  tbe  work  of  AssM^mi^  thoM 
precioos  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  pze^riosB  Aoqaaintance  with  Chrift  f 

if  the  Baptist  had  aa  earKer  acquaintance  with  Jesua,  be  ecHlld  mil 
have  fidled,  with  las  ansc^til^  feelings,  to  xecaive  a  de^wr  ii^pfesfMi 
of  his  diidmty  than  other  raeik  We  cannot  Iwt  infiar,  finora  Lukef^ 
sUtement  (chap.  L)  of  tha  relationshipt  between  the  two  families^  that 

•  fke  ApeqqFFMl  likfpeli  Aoel^  a^ey  laUei  in  legtid  Ip  Uvry'M  deaceot  fine  a 
SiA«i|ly  li«i»0%  wMagt  Pfi^se^  &«e>  te  fiK^  tiM^ 

sn&  hlec*    (00  in  the  M00fi4  TeitMMiit  of  Ihe  Twehr^  Patrifrcba,  the  Testament  of  Simao^ 
|7i  imrriguwipi^iKriv  Aid ifTCu^ ad Uni9tt4Ufimm>Ja,hQA  in  t^ 
fish*)    Tbeie  i>  uadmg  akin  to  tfaie  ia  Lake's  sccooat  of  the  relilinnahip  between  Ifwy 
Hiad  BHaebeth,  the  letter  being  of  prieetly  lineage,  wUoh  ie  on^  given  m  pa$§ami ;  the 
ft^sea  ii  laid  upon  tbe  deacseot  from  lkm£9  line. 

t  Matthew's  oaiiaion  to  mentiffin  tfaia  lelationabip  and  to  gjhre  any  leaaon  far  J6bi*a  la- 
^ataMe  $d  baptiae  ChiUt^  only  peovea  bia  M/mifiw^  to.Ui  aHve  artleaa,  and  thenfim  am» 
pedllilo  The  Bbjonttiih  Oofpel  lo  tbe  Hebrawa  Aowa  iOtf  gieatar  maiba  of  design  ^ 
li^eed,  pf  an  altei«tion  fcr  a  aet  poipoae.  It  repreaenta  the  ndracnloaa  appeanuwai  a« 
fieoeding  and  canaing  John'a  QoadoGt.-*Wben  John  bean  tbe  ▼oice  flmn  baATeiv  oad  aaaf 
thewnoQloQaUgfal^beia«riraa,  H^«rtfrtMf  A  aeooqd  mica  Ip  beaid  to  rqp^,  7!!^^ 
JM  m9  htkttd  S^  i»  wktm  I  am  tpdl  fkm$ei.  JoN  it  thereby  led  to  iaU  at  bia  liBal  aad 
ay,  Pmfiin  Ami  me.  Cbrial^  vefiaBing  bin,  MyVt  Snfmr  ii.^Uem  not  on^  ere  the  pbe- 
■uaena  aauggetated,  bat  te  fiwts  are  leoBodeUed  to  aoit  Bfajonitiah  viewa,  which  rtfaaai 
the  ttinMobma  ereati  at  Ghriafa  biith^and  demanded  that  the  aaddea  ebai««  by  whiebhi 
waa  oafled  aad  Jtted  far  tbe  MeMwlwhip  at  the  moment  of  ba^jam  ahqqld  be  made  ptmm- 
inaet  by  joontraat  with  all  that  had  gone  befcre.  They  oonoeifad,  aooafding]y,  that  hajini 
waaiwad  tha  Boly  Qboat  when  fit  deaoended  apoo  bim  in  tbe  §aaa  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
that  period  he  wai  endowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  maat  cfiBr  new  wianifaatifioaa  Hip 
divine  ^J**— ^«*^  waa  thaa  obMined  in  a  aoddan,  magical  wiqr ;  and  the  two  periods  of  My 
KAw  bsiwe  and  after  that  afvonl;  wen  bnogfat  into  dear  and  sharp  eootraati  evssy  tWaf 
that  ooconred  at  tbe  baptism  was  deeawd  mimnekms^  wbfls  all  tha  wondan  of  Us  paavisia 
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he  bad  beard  of  tbe  extraordinary  circumstauces  attending  the  birth  of 
Jesufl.  Tbe  Saviour  **  prayed"  at  the  baptiim  (Luke,  ilL,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselyes  bis  countenance,  full  of  holy  derodon  and  beayeiily 
xepoae,  as  be  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  associatioii,  in  the  mmd 
of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  the  eaiiy  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  bumble  man  of  Gk)d — all  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism— should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  widi 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unwortfainess,  and  OMd,  **  Ikawe  meei 
to  he  hapHxed  qftkee^  and  camett  thou  tomeV* 

(7.)  Espknation  of  John,  i,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  eidier  John  bapticed  Christ  with 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  tbe  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  olear 
that  be  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  tohai  indtpidmrnl  the 
Mesnanic  baptism  was  to  be  admimstered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  it 
iq>on  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  tbe  pnmiised  sign  firmo 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  the  rite  in  tbe  ieoond  sense  at  his 
hands,  bis  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  iL  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  his  words  recorded  in  John,  L,  31, ''  And  I  knew 
him  not;  Imi  that  he  ekoML  he  made  tnanifut  to  Israel^  iktnfime  am  I 
eome  haptizing  with  waterP    John's  refusal  to  baptise  Christ  did  not 

life  were  rejected;  in  ihort,  Ui  DiTine  end  bnman  natare  were  nide^  tdn  MOBder.  Wa 
•ee  in  all  tfaia  the  effect  of  a  one-aided  theory  in  obacoring  hiftoty,  and  detect  in  it  alao  the 
genn  of  a  tendency  whidi  led  tiie  way  from  Jndaiam  to  Gnoftidim.  6o  it  waa  wflk  tiia 
doctrine!  of  Cerintlrai  and  Baailidef  on  the  peiaon  of  Cfariat,  aeooiding  to'wfakli  GMn 
poaaeiaed,  aa  man,  the  iipmfninKh  of  homan  aatore  (aldioogfa  it  nerer  beoasM  aotaal  ain 
in  him) ;  and  the  Redeemer  wai  not  Ckriit,  hot  the  hearenly  Spirit  that  deaoended  vpoa 
Urn.  Anodier  inftanee  of  the  way  in  which  the  genenl  oliiiect  of  Jafan'a  baptiam  fWa., 
porification  and  fdrgireneu)  Waa  bitmgfat  to  bear  upon  die  doctrine  of  the  peraoB  oTCInkl 
may  be  aeen  in  the  Goapel  of  the  Naaarenea,  tranelated  by  Jerame,  in  which  the  aaooanl 
fns,  tfnt  when  Chriflt  wai  laked  by  iiii  mother  and  brothere  to  go  with  tiiem  to  John,  in 
(Ufim  Id  be  baptised  for  the  remisf ion  of  lini,  he  replied,  quid  peeemit  mi  madttm  et  iqpfi 
aart^m,  mdfinU  hoc  iptwm  quad  dixiignanmiia  eii  ("nnleai  i;  who  hare  not  aiaae^ 
mnf  tfie  germ  of  fin  imooofckmily  within  me").  (HieitML,  b.  iii,  Dialog,  adr.  Pelage  ad 
lait).  It  ia  seen  more  ftroogly  atih  in  the  difwyp^  Uhpov,  aeooiding  to  which  CMat  "■•^ 
Ua  eoofeM&on  of  lin  befiira  Ato  baptiam,  bat  waa  glorified  after  it  lima  we  aee  two  op> 
poaito  tendendei  oonapiring  to  fidaify  hiatory  in  the  life  of  Chriat  The  one  aongiit  febely 
to  glorify  hia  early  life,  and  embeUiahed  hia  childhood  with  talea  of  marrd ;  the  other 
aoaght  to  degrade  hia  prior  life  aa  moch  aa  poiaible,  in  order  to  derire  aU  that  be  after* 
ward  became  from  bia  Meaiiaaio  inaagoration.  Tbe  relation  of  oar  Goepela  to  both  thoao 
ftbe  and  onennded  tondendea  ii  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  aappoat,  with  Dr. 
S^neekenburger  (Stodien  der  BTang.  Oeiatiicfakeit  Wiirtomborga,  Bd.  !▼.,  a.  191),  that 
Matthew'!  simple  aoooont  of  Chriaf  i  baptiam  waa  abridged  from  die  BUonitiah  natratlro, 
which,  aa  we  baye  leen,  girea  erideace  of  a  deaignedly  fake  ooloaring.  Nor  can  I  agrea 
with  Uiien  and  Bleek  (Stod.  a.  Krit,  Bd.  ii.,  a.  446,  and  1833,  a.  43«),  that  Aa  dialogae  be- 
tween  John  and  Chriat,  whidi,  according  to  the  Bbionitiah  TerrioB,  took  place  datiaq  tha 
baptifow  la  inaoearately  placed  hj  Matthew  bafera  it 
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neoessarily  involve  (as  we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Me8> 
sianic  dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dig^ty. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphams  that  his  coxivicdon  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  hot  of  Divine  origm.  His  previous  eipeotations, 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  <eireumstaBces  of  Christ's  birth, 
were  held  as  nothbg  in  oompaiison  with  the  Divine  testimony  imme- 
diately vonchsaftd  to  hioL* 

(a )  The  ykkm  at  the  Biytinfl,  and  Uia  V oke,  infeendfld  ezcbuBfelf  for  Um  Bsptkt. 

When  tiie  Baptist  thus  drew  hack  in  reverence  and  awei;  Christ  en- 
couraged him,  saying,  "  Far  the  pretaU^i  suffiar  it ;  fSnr  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  ftoni  his  own  stand-point)  to' fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Gk)n's  kingdom."  While  Jems  prayed  and .  was  baptized*  the 
reverence  vndi  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  h^ghtened  into  pro- 
phetic inspiration :  and  in  this  state  he  received  die  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the'  fimn  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend^and  hover  over  die  head  of  Christ  Inthli 
he  saw  a  dgn  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus ;  not 
merely  as  a  disdncdon  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  dbo  as  the  necessary  condidon  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestadon,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiradon  at  certain  times  and  by  transitoiy  impulses ;  but  a  coa^ 
tinuous  and  unbroken  operadon  of  the  Hdy  Ghost,  die  infimte  fblness 
of  die  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  ffig^  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniSmn  unfolding  of  the  life  of  Gkin,  the  loftiness,  yet  die 
cahn  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit «» that 

*  Itwa»tfaemaiBolf)eetorjolmtlieBTtng«lisktobriB90QtpniB^^ 
timoBy  giTen  to  Jofan  tin  Btptiit  (m  the  latter  pointed  ttie  famer  origiiialJIj  16  Cbrist); 
the  knofwledge  whidi  the  latter  had  derired  ham.  faoiiian  aanraes  was  comparative^  «Di»- 

poitaafe    Til  fii  i.  In  ■ ■  rtiil  tii  liitii  rtMinfllir  onj  thjiifl  aliiwl  U  ■iMlliniiiia  Ilia  mai^LM^ 

iBpty  fliat  the  Baptiat  had  jw  prarkna  aeqoaiiitaiiioe  at  an  with  Cfariat  I  bat  aa^ 
pNtatioo  oir  theaik  ia  aot  neoeiaarr,  oonaidariiv  the  deSntto  end  whiA  he  htf^t^fkfk 
Let  an  erent  be  deacribed  by  differeot  eje-witaeaaea,  aad  tibeir  ■rnntgwill  fn&^H^^ 
etiea  aad  erea  eoofraati,  aimp^  heoanae  each  of  theaik  aeiaea  atms^  apQO  apme  aaai^c^ 
aBd4ee;TeathereftooBiparatiTelyliithebaok-sxDimd.  Tme,  tiiere  are  degwaa  in  hjitefaal 
nooaiaoj,  and  we  moat  diatbgniah  theoL  In  tliia  eaae,  the  ooe  ccrtaM  ht^  famlred  in  all 
Ae  nenattrea,  however  thej  aaay  dilbr  In  ether  leapecCB,  ia,  tet  the  B^ptiet  waa  led,  bj  a 
TvrelatkMi  made  to  him  at  the  time^  to  oonaeerate  Jeana  to  the  Meariahahip  bj  Vtriitin 
Tfda  Ihet  moat  xemain,  eren  if  the  other  diacrepeaoiea  were  JBeownflable.  We  ahrag^ 
eonalder  a  ttdnf  atated  in  fwmmnn  bj  aereral  Tarianft  faJetorical  nairatfarei^to  be  nurajnob- 
ably  hiatoffiBaUy  true. 

t  Shewing  Aatttiiaielatioo  between  him  and  the  Baptiatwaa  to  be  but  momentary,  and 
aoon  to  be  fcOowed  by  a  rery  different  one.  De  WttUf$  remaifca  (Conomn  9d  ed.)  aeem  to 
me  BOt  Teiy  cogent  "  Obriat  deacribea  bia  baptiam  aa  vphmft  and  henoe  ^StiM  Tiew  cannot 
becorreot"  Bat  what  made  it  «f<««v  waa  the  ftct  tlial  il  waa  bvt  tranaitory  and  prepara> 
tory  to  dM  rarelation  of  Gfariit  in  all  hia  gkxy.  The  remark  of  Cbriat  applied  to  the  iwv, 
■BdadytothefliMi.    The  ^n  hnpBei  the  oontraati  wfakh  ia  not 
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he  coald  hnptit  it  to  othcta  and  fifi  Aiam  Completely  "mA  k,  noC  «i  a 
prophet,  htfl  u  a  Oieafeiir. 

The  lligber  liiid  e«eiiti«l  unity  of  the  DiTine  Mid  hnmeo,^  w  ori« 
ginal  atid  peramieBt  in  Chriflt,  ivhich  fbm»d  the  sabelmee  lyaibcliMd 
by  this  vMon,  Mrte  farther  and  more  dtstiiictly  iodtcAted  to  J<Ain  hy  Jhe 
rtAce  from  fae«i^ii»f  myiDg,  **  Tkig  it  my  heiowed  StU^  m  wkdm  I-mtt^ 
weU  pleated,"  Words  that  cannot  potsibly  be  appIimMe,  ia  iiuit  fW 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect 
union  of  €loi>  tai9  hiah  was  eichibited,  and  the  Him  ifif  IntKntalcy  teri^ 
pletely  if^aliied.  <t  was  thfe  waom  that  made  it  poMiblelbr  m  Ibly 
BcbtolettM^piHutdiamBXL  Jofan'a  Oo4>el,  it  ia  tnM, 'itekaa  ae 
flomttion  df  tfib  voices  bdb  k  ^mH  be  reooUecied  that  thia  rliiipgiiiil 
does  «dt  t^0liie  «he  baptiaoi  (John,  i^  fid,  33),  Init  Htea  Jehti  Beplibi  ia 
r^hirring  h>1t  \ttiBMhie  later  period.    The  sabaeqaeiit  teatfanooy  ef  tbe 

4SM/'>.  94),  meimpp(Mm  t^  Iww^ealy  ^roace  irhiefa  pcAiHad  t^m  VUt 
B^ttBhip.    At  «U  eT«Mtii,^ie  i^diee  expteMed  nothing  fifaeot  ftediUke 
ittt>6iPt  <rf^thb  4M6I1 ;  ki^as«iD  Aif^iMalmttftiieideki^^^ 
iSieirMir^Kred; 

We  cctisiAM-y'ilM,  that  the  fiiioniiid^ie  jmoe  eoataittBdB«MAjeel>> 
iVe  MteMtien  trf'the  Hely  Spbh,iiiteiided  MdoBveljr  Ar  die  Oapthii^ 

iftUai  -tre,  ftoi^  «•  OMMf aki^kMiifttnlat,  tee^iMe  Id  ^glfw  to  k. 

t  AlftfMfljh  Om' irw^^  the  triolet,  iigh«am  oar  Goip^aiatun  at  l■Mito^^ 
ftwtM»  ^  Psalm  iL»  7,  w«  fid  that  paaaageyWfl|fr  quoted  in  the  IfUooitiah  Evwu^  ai  tk- 
Irwof.  tbe^Rrvx^'dfeitfll 'better  ^  together taihe  HasttMlii  ^Mt^l oiTtts HMMiMik 
iiM'liy  JMiu:  FidNhi  ^it ^Lqitta  (|tiai Tttceiiiiitet  Pomiiiin  da  egiaw  i1>wi(<t%a 
MlBia  SpirilMi  BiHifti el  raqoiarit  foper  evai,  at  dixit  flU;  Fili  mi,  in  omniboa  pHphalk 
ezpectabam  ta^  at  yanirea  at  requieaceram  in  ta.  Ta  ea  enim  reqaiea  mea,  ta  ea  filoa 
meaa  prbiogeidtna,  qtd  ragta'aa  In  aempttetntnn  (ttiarata.,  L  hr.,1n  taaxicm,  e.  ^,  ad.H^ 
Infti,  t  W^,  II.  1,  t  Mf).  Haaa  a  ptofcid  Chrkrian  aama  ia  eagpraaaed:  Chrirt  k  tha  aim 
of  Om  whole  Theoeaatic  daftelopeBMil^  and  Ufa  ]fartial  favelatioiMi  of  the  Old  Teataaaaat 
ware  dineted  to  him  aa  the  oonoaBlratiaii  of  aU  Dftfiaity;  vu  him  the  Holy  Ghaat  fiadbm 
feniiaiieiit  aibbdo  in  bmaidty,  a  laathiff-plaee  9tt  which  it  atrore  in  all  iti  -mmdeiiagp 
1haMgll>tiiaae1adlat9d,i(agmentaf7reTeh«ioaa;  he  m  AeSonof  the  Ho^Ohaat^  lna»iv 
OlJka  idneaa  of  ttw  Hd^  Ghoat  ia  ooncenttatad  in  hiak  B«t  akfacM^  a  Ohriatian*aaMa 
ia  glfwi,  the  Matorieal  fhota  are  ohviooaly  ookmred. 

X  We  follow  hero  aapeoially  the  aooomit  of  Jofan^  awwidhig  to  whom  .the  Baptkt  laati- 
Badonlyofwhathefaadaeeaandheaid.  If  thia  atatemaat  ha  praaappoaed  a»  the  ai|glMa 
CHM,  the  reat  ooald  eaaily  he  deifcred  from  it  What  the  Bapkiat  atated  aa  a  leal  fiMtfiv 
Umaelf  woold  raad^y  aaaame  an  oljeetive  form  when  related  by  otiieia.  TUa  oriainal^^ 
ptahenaion  of  ttie  matter  aeema  to  appear  aho  in  Matthew  (iii,  \%),  both  from,  the  heaven^ 
voioa  being  mentlcmed  in  indirect  narration,  nd  from  the  relation  of  4Jc  to  eMr;  aMiaaigh 
the  expraaai6n  la  not  paifootly  clear  (oob£  BltA,  8tnd.  tu  Krit,  168S,  a.  433,  «ad  De  Mktti, 
in  loc.}.  A  confirmation  of  the  originality  of  MattheVa  acooont  may  be  obtained  1^  aaaft- 
parii«  it  with  that  m  the  Bbionitiah  GoapeL  In  flna,  firat,  the  wmda  are  diroctly  addraaa- 
ad  to  Ohriat;  and  Parin  iL,  7,  MDy  qooled;  then  a  anaden  light  iUomfaiataa  rihe  pinoa,  and 
aM'Poioampaali'antfW.innn  altogvtherolit)«>^iTe  way,  thawafda  that  had  bean  ^dkaolad 
trCfailat  In  tiumpailby  our  Bymgdiata  with  each  other,  and  wiifa^ha  Bbionitiah  Qa^^ 
#•  aae  haw  the  ahaple'Uatorfeal  atatalnent  iwafed,  by  vaHdOa  intofpUlatiaiw,  iato  -tha 
■Uomtiah  fonaiiaad'hoiraaiitoiM  dtamknoftha  iaMattOMfron'* 
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to  conyince  him  tboroughly  that  He  whoie  ooming  he  had  proclaimed, 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  reyelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  hf  hJB  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  waa.not 
intended ;  it  conld  benefit  them  on)  j  mediately  througl^  kip%  md  in  OMt 
they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencenient  of  hb  public  Messianio 
ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  hims^f*  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  ftnr  the  work  on  which  he  waiB  about  to  enter. 
Tlik  brings  us  kn  inquim  more  ddsely  inta  Chrisf  a  m^^apiwe  prepirir 
tkm  for  his  poUic  Inboonk 

tiiroqgli  ^  |dditioi|  of  an  imiginaiy  tnd  fsral^  iogmttio  element    TImm  tdboanti  ftcm 
the  bMiii,  alMi.  of  Ike  Tlew  WU  by  tie  MCI  oelM  MMdbiiM 
wwbiii|ili>»f>siaee^rf%>oc^alJataaa^|»cJtitiq^^ 

tffloited  iud  dbfigiued  die  original  with  new  ffarentkmi.  *  The  Spirit,  eiM  tfce  Ifetiim^ 
ger  ofLykt  in  ^rlnae  ayine  John  hapt|si|A  ippova  ft«M  a  hi^iea  ragha,  ■funWuli  atlE 

■Ipn  cottCMittHV  pNow^Mi  fvMtlS  «»  W  bap^jii^ 

with  99l09lial  ijndiii^c^.  Jefivi  aftepraril  090104  ^jrpoontically  to  ^  baptj^ed,  by  John,  if^ 
01^  to  ir^'i  vmij  the  peopW  and  oomipt  h|^  doctrine  and  beptiam."  (Seia-lf oriMii^f 
JEeJv«mt»Mdk  of  thia  aeet.) 

tfi99gh  we  camat  decide  whether  |ho  "fivtj  dayi"  i^  to  ^  taito  UtafaUyj  pr  on^  ^, % 
roond  nunber.  John'a  Goapel  fa  ve  have  aa|d*  doOf  xv>t  lelale  t|^  bap^am  in  ita  chnno- 
kfeical  conneMDn  (John,  U  1>>  preauppoaea  Ae  occanrenee  ef  the  baplha)  >  flottatlfaenlt 
ne  djgcohy  in  wpfoaing  a  lapaa  al  ae?wal  wesha  btHrata  »♦  baiUlan  iff4  tM  lit  ■» 
lie  appearance  of  Christ  The  wocda  iil  JoIhv  i>  ^  Viaj  ^ve  ^091^  the  fceatiq^  of  ^e  Qtt* 
tiat  on  firat  meetlD^  Chriat  upon  hia  reappearance.  )for  doea  ^e  retirement  of  CMat 
throw  a  shade  upon  die  credibility  of  the  nanratiTe  aa  matter  of  fhct  .  It  ia  entitelj  ep- 
poaed  to  die  myikieal  theory;  fiirwe4enataeefaiil(aawe  ahonild  were  it  a  myOv^)  aqr 
«f  ^  i^baii  of  t^  peq^  Itmoiig  wllpi^  Chmti^^ 

e  wiadon  i|nd  circamapection  in  direct  antagpniim  to  the  prerailing  tpndenciei  of  4^0  timcL 
AaBt  John'iolOectwwonlytoatatethoaeftMStainOfariatralifc  o^arUdi  hehadhiaMell 

Ua  aileqpa  OB  tie  sol^laal  la  aaai^ 


PART  IL 

SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.    THE  TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TBMPTATIOIfS. 

WHILE,  on  tbe  one  haiid»  we  do  not  conceiye  that  the  indiTidaal 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be  literally  ta- 
ken, the  principlea  which  triumph  bo  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
eyident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  fiom 
the  life  of  Christ  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
whixsh  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  pablie  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  firom  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  fom^* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselvesJ  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  his  whole 
Messianic  calling — principles  directly  apposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the 


§  43.  The  Humger. 

The  first  temptaJtion  was  as  fellows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fiuted  for  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Gk>D,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread.*'    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  tuign  a  lymbolical  cfaaracter  to  the  Temptation,  it  may  be  aiked  wliedier  tiie 
fatting,  which  formed  a  groond-work  ibr  it;  wai  not  fymboUcal  alio.  3at  tbe  fasting  if 
immediately  connected  with  the  obrioiuly  historical  fact  of  Christ's  retirement  V^e  qoq- 
oeire  it  thost  Christ,  mnsing  apoa  the  great  work  of  his  life,  fi»got  the  wanti  of  the  bo4y. 
(C£  John,  iT.,  34.)  The  mssteiy  (and  this  we  nrait  presuppose)  which  his  spirit  had  over 
tlie  body  preTented  those  wants  from  asserting  their  powerfor  a  knag  time;  bat  wtienth^y 
did,  it  was  only  the  more  powerfolly.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  self-denial  of  Christ 
throagh  his  whole  life,  that^  together  wiUi  tiie  consciogsness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God 
be  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  hwnanity.  These  a£focted  the  lesser  pow* 
en  of  his  sool,  altfaoogh  they  could  noTer  more  his  ondiangingly  holy  wiQ,  fnd  torn 
Id  any  selfish  strivings.  t  Matt,  ir.,  S-4. 
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**  Man  »haU  not  live  hy  bread  alone,  hut  hy  every  word  thai  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Gob"  (what  is  produced  by  Ghm'f  entdye  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly.  We  must  ree^il  dMJr  originid  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (yiiL,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  oider  to  learn  that  the  power  of  God  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  bread  and  fledi  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  Qqd^  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  differ- 
ent food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  interpret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  *'  t*ar  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
win  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creatiTO  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  With  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose.  He  would  woik  no  mix^ 
acle  to  satisfy  his  ovm  will ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
(iis  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  com  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them-  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewbh  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  O^  the  same  kind,  too,  was  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  "  ffhe 
he  the  King  oflmul,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  croee,  and  we  wiU 
hdieve  himJ'i 

§  44.  7%e  Pinnadeofthe  Temple. 

I^e  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  **  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  dovm ;  diou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  Gk>D ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angeU  shall  hear  thetLnp  m 
their  hande,  leH  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.**  But  Christ  sirrays 
against  him  toother  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  oi  the 
former :  *"  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Qtoj>y  (Deut,  vi.,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  said,  *'  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
God's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (i. «.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

*  Mttt,  zzTi.,  S3.  t  ni.,  zzriL,  4t. 
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These  words  of  Cfarin  imply  that  the  pious  maa  can  look  for  DiTina 
tsd  Bit  All  times,  prorided  he  uses  lightly  the  means  whidi  Gh>i»  affbrJa 
him,  and  Walks  in  the  way  which  has  beenDiTinely  marked  out  for  him 
hy  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  wie  not,  in  gratm* 
tous  confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  u  danger  wUdi 
oommon  prudence  might  atoid.  They  inyolve  die  principle,  that  a 
ilcle  may  not  he  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with  adequate 
tiTee;  nerer,  widi  no  o&er  aim  thuA  to  display  the  power  of  wockiag 
wiMiders,  and  to  make  u  tnomentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  kom^ 
ever  powerful,  could  leaTS  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetntiiig  bo» 
yond  the  -region  of  the  senses,  most  be  but  transient  lliere.  And  on 
this  plinoi)ple  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  pbtA  I  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snaras  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  Gh>D  and  suhnkissioil  to  Ins 
win,  le  meet  mak  dangers  only  aa  his  Dirine  mission  made  neoessary, 
and  as  he  eould  not  ayoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  On  diis 
prindfkle  he  acted  wben  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-nnnded  nmhi- 
tilde  oatne  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refbsod  them  with, 
p'/iar  diafi  na  tign  he  givm  to  tku  wMei  mtuL  mAdUrmu  gmu»wlim 
Ma  ilU  iign  rf  tkB  Prophet  Jtmahr^ 

§  45.  Dommim* 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage^  as  die  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid :  no  ejctraoiv 
dinary  degree  of  piety  would  hate  been  necessary  to  rebuke  andk  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  involving  die  two  following  polnta, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Measiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours;  and  (8) 
die  worahip  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fiiHj  tat- 
pressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope.  his  kingdom  graduaUy,  and.  la  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  «liti> 
ward  dominion ;  and  that,  aldiough  lUa -could  not  be  acoomiplished  witl^ 
out  the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sancdQr  the  means. 

We  ^d  here  die  principle^  diat  to  try  to  ostabliA  If  esrfah'i  U^ 
dom  as  an  outward,  worldly  don^inion,  is  tq  wish  to  Cam  the  kii^jdom 
of  Goi6  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to  employ  that  faJlen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Christ.  And  in  rcgecting  the  teo^ptatioi^  JChrist 
condemned  every  mode  ^  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  die 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 

*  Matt,  zii.,  39. 
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worldly  fenn.  We  find  bere  the  principle,  dint  Goo>*b  woik  ii  to  be 
neeompliihed  pnxely  ■■  Hn  woric  and  by  Hie  power,  witboot  fiweign 
nid ;  eo  tbnt  it  ihafl  all  be  only  nibtre  of  tbe  wosabq^  rendered  to  Hiv 


And.GbriBt'e  wkc^lifii  iUnitratai  dus  prioe^le.  How  oftoA  wieb# 
nrgedy  by  die  ampetient  loggings  end  the  woildly  qMrit  of  the  people^ 
10  gntify  their  intenM,.lo&g-cberiBbed  bopea»  and  eatabliah  bia  kiagdw 
in  a  worldly  fim,  be&ire  ite  kui  demand  of  tbe  kind  wae  made  upon 
faim,  as  be  enteradvin  the  midtt  of  an  enthmiartic  boat,  tbe  eapital  dtf 
of  God's  earthly  reign ;  before  his  kui  refusal,  expresaed  in  bis  anb> 
tmasion  to  tboae  aoffinings  wlnbh  leaoked  in  the  triumph  of  Qoo'a  pure* 
epintaal  kangdoml 


CHAPTSR  IL 

IMPO&T  OF  THB  TEBIPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  4e.  FmuUmaUtd  Idea. 

THB  wfaoie  temptafion  taken  together  presenfa  na  ene  idea  j  a  een- 
Inati  aaaely,  between  die  founding  of  Gon's  lungdom  as  pnre^ 
qnritaal,  and  ttied  by  many  fbnoos  of  selMenial  in  die  slow  derelope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  bead ;  and  die  sudden  establishment  of  diat 
kingdcHn  bsfote  men,  aa  Yiaible  and  earthly.  This  oontrast  forms  die 
central  point  of  die  whole.  All  the  temptadons  bate  regard  to  the 
eieatedwiU  aa  aoob;  die  irialery  presupposes  that  self-sacrifioe  of  n 
will  giren  up  to  Gkin  wbieb  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  tlna 
eelf-saorifioe  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  bad  to  be  tested  in  bis  Kfo- 
limg  stmgglea  with  the  Spwit  of  the  world,  wbicb  efer  irtrore  to  obaeure 
die  idea  ef  die  Mngdom  of  Gk>n  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  lerel ;  so 
tbe  ftee  atid  oonscious  decisioii  manifested  in  these  tbree  temptadena, 
folly  oontrasttttg,  as  they  did,  die  tree  and  tbe  folse  Messiahship,  die  un- 
woiMy  anddieaecalarixed  Theocracy,  was  made  .6^/^  bis  public  min- 
bftry,  wbicb  ita^  was  bet  a  oondnuadon  of  theetrife  and  die  triumph. 

)  47.  I%€  IVmptaiwm  mT  m  imward  me^lmtAe  Wm-i  afSmian. 

We  find,  tben,  in  tbe  feits  of  the  temptation  the  espvesskm  ef  4bal 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  hb  public  min- 
Wftvy.  These  inwaid  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  tbe  aetfdeteiminadon 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  m  bim  a  choice,  vriiich,  presuppeong  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  eril;' would  invohre  die  neceasity  of  bis  eomparing  tbe 
evil  widi  the  good,  and  deciding  between  diem.  In  die  steadfast  ten- 
dency of  bis  inner  life,  rooted  in  Bubmiasiom  lo  Goii»  lay  a  deciainp 
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in  with  huma^l^l 


which  BdmitteJ  of  no  auch  straggle.  He  had  in  common  v 
ity  that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  aeliiahnesB,  nni  t! 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  aide  W35  the 
Birugglo  possible — auch  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fbra  be  gave  teductien  the  power  of  temptation  by  hia  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward  ;  they 
found  no  aelfishneBS  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thus 
b«come  internal  temptations,  but,  on  tha  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
aence  of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  posaible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
xoithiA  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  coime  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  suhmisaion  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  auch  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Evsn  the  purest  man  who  haa  a  great  work  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  leaa  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  atruggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  apirituat  life  and  ica  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  world,  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
theieforo,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secnlarizn  tlm  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  Srora  with- 
out;  from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and 
the  devetopement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Chriat's  work  had  to  be 
kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  hia  own  Messianic  ministry 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  thia  possible  objective 
mode  of  action  ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  ov^n  apiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  bo  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

*  We  miut  hereiTter  loqaiie  whether  Qii<  w  CbriiL'i  docCiuie,  ind  only  maku  here  a 
prelimiiiary  renurk  or  two.  Tbe  Krgatoaat)  oT  the  ntionaUiU  Rgtiut  the  doclriDe  which 
teachei  Iba  exuteuce  of  Sitan  ire  either  directed  sgoinat  i  filie  and  irbitriry  qoaceplitni 
d(  Chu  dodruie,  or  elie  go  upon  the  preinppoiitian  that  enl  oould  oaly  have  originued  \ar 
der  coodidoD*  *ach  M  tboio  nsder  which  hnmui  exUtence  bu  dsToloped  itielf  i  thM  it  bu 
iligrmuidinanorgiiiiuD[>{hBmtBiwiiirs,e.f.,  1b  the  oppoutioD  b«twe«D  reuou  udtbe 
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intelUgence  against  Qod  preceded  tihe  whole  present  history  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  &ctorB,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
Bentative  of  the  Evil  wldch  he  first  brought  into  reality;  i(  iurther,  it 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  all  evil;  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with,  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  firom  Satan— continued  afterward  through  his  whole 
life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triun^  was 
announced,  "B  itJinMed.**  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi-l 
nated  in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  tp  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  Qqd  and 
the  kingdom  of' the  Evil  One;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  fi>r  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

Christ  left  to  Us  disdples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account^  of  the  Busts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guai4  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  prodoAtions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  woildly. 


pcopentUiei;  tiiatkNM»dflTdop«B«ttmiiftneceifii%paii  tliioagfaU; 
iMt«nnrive  of  aiteadfctt  tendency  Id  trfl  in  anintelHsgnoeendo^^ 
hud  poiren.    Nowltiipcedie^llitoTlewofefllwfalchwemoftenqiliakicallyo^^ 
difec^  ouutoaiBulMy  to  the  e«eBoe  ef  the  Goepel  and  of  a  dieiitioo-etfaical  yiev  of  tbe 
worid;  andt  oa  the  oootraiy,  we  hold  frft,  aa  the  anfy  doctrine  wbldi  meeta  man'a  moral 
and  rdigioaa  liitaraite,  tfHit  doctrine  wUdi  ia  tiie  ground  of  tiie  conception  of  Satan,  and 
■ccoidlBs  to  wUbh  •?jl  Is  lepwaeuted  •■  the  nbeDkm  of  a  craeted  will  againat  the  Dirina 
bw,aaanaatoffrBe-winBOtodierwiaelDbeezpltfned,aadtlieinteIUgenoe  aa  determined 
by  tbe  wilL    I  am  pleaaed  to  find  mgr  ooorictiona  ezpreaaed  in  few  worda  by  an  eminent 
dinoe  ofmv  6wn  time,  Dr.  ^itxidb»  in  Ma  ezoeOent  fi^fi^  d^ 

p.mb  They  are  farAer  derekiped  by  gWrfWH  In  Ida  Dogw^atik,    The  aame  ftmdamental 
idea  ia  given  in  the  wofk  of  JWiat  iMZer,  already  mentfaned  (LAn  90»  der  8^ndi). 

*  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  iVcteidk'freBaark  in  reference  to  the  Biblioal  aoooont  of  tiie  Fall 
(CikrMliZ<dW«^f  106,a.l44,anm.l»S^>Asfl.)<  *'Thehiitoiyof  the  temptatioo,Uitina  fona 
ia  not  %  raol,  Ua  a  <rtie  hiftoiy." 
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PART  L 

THE    PLAN  OF   CHRtST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.  THB  PLAN  OF  OHBIBT'S  MINI8TBT  IN  GENBBAL. 

§  48.  Had  Christ  a  comdaut  Plan  t 

IT  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  ta 
speak  first  of  the  plan  which  lay  at  the  fi»undation  of  it  First  cf 
all,  howeyer,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  had  any  s^dl  plan  at 
all.t 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and  digissted ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  iuHruinefll^ 
working  out  Gh>D'8  purpoaeii  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
firuits  of  their  labouiB  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  Gk>D's  providence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  tmfrequently  has  a  ftlae 
historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  vridi  their  developement  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  higher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  firom  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.    So  was  it  with  LuTHn, 

*  To  prompte  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  beet;  eepecielly  m  mnch  of  tfce  rJmmologietl  oider 
most  remain  nnoeitain,  to  treat  and  divide  Obriafi  poblio  miuieiiyr^irrt;  aooocding  to  its 
jfobatantial  connexion,  and,  teetmdly,  aooocding  to  ita  chronotoginal  winaKioii. 

t  We  nae  the  phrase  "  plan  of  Jefoa,"  inaanrodi  aa  we  oonpare  hie  mode  of  aotian 
with  that  of  other  worid-hiatoiical  men,  in  order  to  bring  oat  the>  eharacteriatio  features 
which  diitingqjih  him.  The  ezpoaitioD  which  fi>Uowa  wiU  ihow  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
remaxha  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  UUmamnt  made  in  hia  beentifid  treatiae  oo  the  "  B^ndin 
totigkmt  Jei%f*  (Sinleaaneai  of  Jeins),  p.  71,  and  that  hia  cjeuauiss  tiiere  of  thoae  who  naa 
the  abore-meutioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  inhMOH^s  ftsstisSf  translated  bj 
Edwards  and  Park,  te  the '^  Selectkmi  from  Qerman  LitsrsMn.*^ 
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blaze,  and  W^^H 
Church.  ^^ 


vrheo  he  kindled  the  Bpark  which  set  half  Europe  in  a  blaze,  ai 
menced  the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  ChriHtian  Church. 

Were  we  at  libcHy  to  compare  ihe  work  of  Chribt  with  these  cre- 
ations wrought  through  human  ngBnciet,  we  should  need  to  guard  ouiv 
setvea  against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  tbat  he  was  inspired  with  enlhusium  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequences  tbc  limits  of  bis  circumstances 
and  bis  times  prevented  him  Irom  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  88  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  bis  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  bis  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  ebow,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God's  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  bad  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparinnn.  The  fife  of  Christ 
presented  a  rcali;ted  ideal  of  human  cuhure  sucb  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  bis  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  tatvre  ctfecte  of  the  tmth  which  he  receded  in  a  way 
tbat  DO  man  could  comprdiend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  bi»- 
tory  have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progroM 
of  thejutntre  more  clear  to  hie  vision  than  die  steps  in  the  biatory  of 
the  pajt,  as  is  ebt^wn  by  bis  own  statemettts  of  die  relation  which  h« 
sustained  to  ibe  old  diapensation.  Facta,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  moke  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plaioed  and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  fiv  the  progreas  of 
bis  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  aune  relation  to 
tJie  plan  for  whose  accompltabment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  inatruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled 
l^m,  it  is  truci,  in  tbc  iact  tbst  bis  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God  for  the 
devclopement  of  humanity ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  He 
undorstDod  the  foil  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own ;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  otvn  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
bis  eonsciouanese  n^en  ho  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  bis 
tMQptattoR,  rigfatlf  understood,  ehoivs  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism ;  and  those  which  represent  hia  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  tii  time,  as  circumstances  coniradicu 
ad  his  fitat  expectations  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  (tre  fur- 
ther  refuted  by  tbc  entire  harmony  which  Bubslsts  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  io  ihe  two  different 
epochs  of  bia  history. 


^^^^V'mS  CONSdOOSKERS  <W  HGBSTAHSKIP.  B1  ^H 

^^^^B     ^  49,  Ccmnexitm  tciVA  tAe  O/t^  Teitament  Thfocracy.  ^^k 

^F    T}i«  object  of  Christ  was,  as  lie  himself  often  describes  it,  ic  estab-  ^H 

^FlWt  itic  kingdom  of  Ood  amoug  men  ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  afler  a  ^H 

B  pTnii  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in  ^| 

^PAe  general  deveIo[)ement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  spei'ially,  ^| 

B!i&  ihe  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelaliona  of  the  ^H 

B  old  dispensation.     We  miist,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa-  ^H 

V  ment  foundations  of  tha  kingdom  of  Gkin,  before  we  can  correctly  un- 
K*  derstand  the  plan  of  Chriet  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.     The 
■•  »ne  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.     In  the  former  it  ^vas  outward  and 
k  confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
■    of  a  etnte  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority  ;  in  the  latter  it 
r  was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  apringing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  GoD,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.     In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 

tgans  appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings,  h 

md  prophets.     But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized;  the  ktngilom.of  ^H 

Ood  could  not  be Jbimdrilfrom  teilhoit.     It  needed  first  a  proper  mate-  ^| 

lial;  and  this  could  not  be  found  in   human  nature,  estrajiged  Irom  ^^k 

God  by  sin.     The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring  ^H 

lluB  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness  ;  and  to  awaken  a  more  ^^| 

and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and  ^^B 

^orification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  jjointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah  to 

(be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  Datiuns  so  long  es-  ^H 

tnnged  from  him.  ^H 

^  §  50.   Chritt's  Steadfatt  Coiuciouneu  of  hit  Meisiahahip.  ^| 

And  .Tesus  knew  and  testified  to  hia  Measiahship  from  the  boginniug,  ^| 

from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before  ^| 

the  high-priests  in  the  vory  face  of  deatli;  altlioiigh  he  did  not  always  -  ^ 

proclaim  it  with  equal  opcnuess,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  coramoiions  &om  fnl.to  and  temporal  conceptions  of  ihe'Mes- 
aiah  on  the  part  of  the  people;  but  rather  gradually  led  rJiem,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  hia  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they  ^A 

were  bound  to  believe  in  his  wcirdd),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah,  ^| 

B  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highcjt  sense.  ^B 

In  this  respect  ibero  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.     They  all  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus  spoke 
I  and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  hia  Measioliship ;  bii4 

•  Maitliew,  Muk,  and  Lnko. 
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also  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  he  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it     Nor  is  John  silentt  about  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude :  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.    All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of  his  Messishship. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparatian  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.     But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  hiB  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  wer^  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.^    It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  apoo 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>D  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object^  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  presenre 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  is  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  fixst  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.    After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt,  xiL,  28 ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).     The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  mi^t  demaiid. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

^  51,  No  alterations  of  Christ* s  Plan. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  CnkisT  was  conscious, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  from  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  sj^t  of  Divine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

*  John,  viil,  25 ;  x^  24 

t  John,  vii.,  40 ;  Matt,  xvi.,  14 ;  John,  vil,  12.  The  leu  hostile  poitioo  of  the  people 
BgVBed,  at  firat,  only  in  believing  that  Chriit  had  good  intentions  and  was  no  ledacer  of  the 
people. 
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fact,  what  an  incalculable  nkfloence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Chrifltiainty  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
A  light  indeed  would  it  be,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  surrounding  darkness:  the  salt  and  the 
leaTen,  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year*' 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accordance  with  his  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  com- 
munity ;|  hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  had 
so  often  tried  to  save  the  nation  \^ich  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  All  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people  listened  to  his 
voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed;  and  that^  from  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  tlie  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
for  the  establbhment  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  which  the  Divine  counsels 
had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  sufferings ;  while  the  kingdom  it* 
self  was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
entiiusiasm  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  vras  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
readily  distinguished,  with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths- 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who  sought  him 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
self-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

*  De  WetU  and  Hatt,    Pauius,  also,  with  lome  modUfcationi. 

t  Luke,  ir.,  17,  Mq.  ,  t  Mitt,  ZUL,  88. 
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men ;  notbing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  wheie 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  pasflod  over  from 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  thp  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a'hondBd. 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity ;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  (^  Goo,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it..  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of . 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
so  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
suddenly  transform  the  IcLrger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  1  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his'  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  straggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  jGnom  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
sorrow.* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward,  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John^s  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  n^w  era,  viz., 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.     And, 

*  Matt,  ix.,  15.  Hose  aaya,  indeed,  thftt  these  wonU  do  not  imply  neceuarily  ui  mp^mmch' 
ing  violent  death,  hat  might  he  ottered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Bat,  in  the  fint 
place,  JoBOB,  if  he  applied  to  himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  coald  not  helieve 
that  he  woald  he  torn  hy  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  commnoi^  which  he  shonld 
fband  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others ;  hut  mast  expect  (if  he 
hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  present  bm  Theocratic  king.  (This 
applies,^ also,  to  what  Hate  says  (2d  edit  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  pre- 
vioasly  expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  bo  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  sach  Hngomge  as 
the  folbwing :  "  Now  is  yoor  time  for  festal  joy ;  for  when  yoar  friend  shall  he  removed,  it 
will  he  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  whole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
ns did  not  expect  to  part  from  them  onder  happy  durcomstancea,  hut  amid  many  conflicts 
■nd  sofferiBgi. 
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again,  in  reference  to  Jobn  he  said,  '^  Blessed  is  h^,  whosoever  shaU  not 
he  offended  in  tne;*^  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament 
views  would  be  offended  at  .the  new  era;,  a  presupposition  which  re- 
fers to  the  new  spiritual  gp-owth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, und§nfable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  new  de- 
velopement^of  that  kingdom. 

,  We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  wluch  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  fbrm  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric ;  but  to  commende  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  we  shall  further  examine  herecLfler),  '*  nei* 
ther  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  skins,  else  the  skins  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out.**  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Grood  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
thia  kingdom ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
feet  kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  lose  their  import  when  their 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafler,  when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ^s  feelings  to  be  in  any  vnae  admitted. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  the  blesi^  contents  o^ 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commenced  his  labours ;  the  substance 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  eren  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude OHild  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  tegiper  with 
which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  wbich  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiii^  34, 
35),  that  he  hid  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  saye  the  nation  as  a  whole,  ^he  offiared  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  yoice. 

§  52.  Two-fold  hearing  of  tJie  Kingdom  of  God-'-an  inward^  tpirUmal 

Power^  and  a  toorld-renewing  Power, 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  common- 
ion  of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  oi  Goi> ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  sO  he  vras 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelEition  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  Gt>D. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  saltf  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianify 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developcment  appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
as  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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which  Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answerjng 
to  its  idea ;  a  perfect  world-dorainion  of  Christ  and  of  his  organs  ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  di4  Christ  intend,  in*  a  true  sense,  and  in  Taiioixs  relations,  to 
describe  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke  of  his 
KiNODOM ,  to  be  manifested  on  earth:  And  as  be  was  to  build  up  this 
kingdom  on  &e  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfufly  apply  to 
himself  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  inflneuce' of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  die  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  tr^e  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  fpr  all  afker  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries  \  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  die  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.^ 

*  Some  rappoce  that  every  thing  in  ChriBt^a  disconnea,  aa  reported  by  Matdiew  and 
Lake,  in  reference  to  thia  real  Theocratic  element,  ia  to  be  aacribed  to  die  Jewiah  riewa 
that  obaeorad  the  truth  aa  uttered  by  Christ,  and  cauaed  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  thia  ia  not  tbe  case  ia  obviooa  from  Paul'a  plain  referencea  to  aach.ezpreaaiona  of 
Chriat'a,  e.  g.,  1  Cor.,  vi.,  2. 

t  We  ihall  speak  more  particularly  of  thia  when  we  come  to  treat  of  die  mode  in  which 
Chiiat  trained  hia  apottlea. 

t  Cant  what  Schleiermaeher  says  (Hermeneutik,  a.  20)  of  "hiatorical  interpretation," 
and  alao  (a.  82)  of  die  "Analogy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB  PLAN  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  KfiLATlON  TO  THE  OLD  TBSTAMENT 

IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  ariaes,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  die  king- 
dom of  Groo,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  die  inti- 
mations afforded  by  Christ  himself  Indeed,  it  hflis  already  been  an- 
swered by  onr  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  iCs  developing 
itself  from  within ;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
9s  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  doaely. 

§  53.  C^uruVs  Observance  of  the  Jewish  Wankip  and  Law. 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his'kingdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations ;  thd  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what,  was  afterward 
novel  to  the  aposties  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
view,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers.  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to'Julfil  the  law^**  and  that  '*  not  one  jot 
or  titde  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  diis  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declarations 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;*  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  6)  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  die 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Such  as  Matt.,  xv.,  11;  Mark,  vii.,  15. 

t  Even  Phik),  from  the  standpoint  of  his  religions  idealism,  held  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  ritnal  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  understanding  of  the  tpiritu4u 
sense  of  the  law.  He  asserted  this  against  the  idealists,  who  adhered  abflcdotely  to  the 
letter,  in  bif  treadae  "De  Migratione  Ahraami," 
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on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
ing his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  firom  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  (^  the  ceremonial  law.  Satiafied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential;  he'  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer. 
Every  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure ;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  folly  and 
necessarily  recognizes. '  ^ 

The  view^  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  .law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly apd  spiritually  understood,  with  their  &lse  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resbted  the  continued  ob- 
ligadon  of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  HU  ManifestcUum  greater  than  the  "  Temple:' 

But  a  comparison  of  =  Matt,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.  ^'  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues,  '*  But  1 9ay 
wUo  you,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Temple:*X  In  these, 
as  in  .many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
^Qstation  was  something  gpreater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

•  Matt.  xxiiL  t  GaL.  ir^  4. 

t  I  prefer  Lcukmann*§  reading  (^i^)  both  od  internal  and  external  gioandi.  I  cannot 
howerer,  believe,  with  Dt-  WdUe,  that  the  pasaage  refen  to  Chriat**  Meaaianio  calling  akxM; 
bot  radier  to  hia  wkdU  mantfesttUion,  of.  which  hia  ministry  aa  Meaaiah  fixmed  part.  Sim- 
ilar expressiona  of  Christ  refer  to  hia  whole  appearance,  e.  g,.  Matt,  xii.,  8,  apeaka  of  hit 
pmrtoK.    Con£  Lake,  xL,  30. 

$  Joatly  laya  Dr.  von  CoUn  (Ideen  ub.  d.  inneren  Zoaammenhaag  der  Glanb^iaeinigiiag 
and  Olaabenareinigong  in  der  evangeL  Kirche,  Lmps^  1924,  a.  10)  t  "  Every  religioaa  ata- 
dent  of  the  Scriptures,  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  ^be  aenae  that  he  haa  obtained 
from  them  by  tiie  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  most  be  oooatrained  to  acknowledge  that 
tne  simplest  words  of  the  Savioor  contain  a  depth  and  folnesa  ci  meaning  which  he  oaa 
never  boast  of  having  mastered."  These  holy  words,  containing  ^e  germ  of  an  unending 
developement,  conld  only  be  understood  in  the  Spirit  (aa  by  ^be  Apoatles) ;  and  tiiey  who 
had  not  Mcaived  this  Spirit,  Uke  the  Jodaixen,  who  adhared  to  the  letter,  could  not  bol 
tiiem. 
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s  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to 
whieh  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  *'  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  fix>m 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  frokn  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  dian  the  Temple  I  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  com  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
Ui  reliance  upon  his  audiority.  They  are  fi!ee  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,^*  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way.- 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Teniple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  ho  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  otihers,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Grospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  lighf  (Matt, 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  PauVs  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
.  words.* 

§  55.  T%e  CJonversation  toith  the  Samaritan  Womtm, 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  g^ven 

*  Schleiemutcker  (in  his  Hermeneutik,  a.  82)  yery  aptly  appliei  tbe  oft-abiuied  oompvi- 
■on  between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  apoitolic  doctrioea, 
eipecially  those  of  Paol,  and  tbe  immediate  teachings  of  Christ.  He  jostly  remarka,  that 
while  there  was  a  similarity  in  the  fact  diat  the  teachmgs  of  Socrates  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bat  transmitted  throagh  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  their  own 
individuality  withoat  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  groond-coloors,  the  substantial  differ- 
enee  lay  in  this,  that  the  afBnity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Soo- 
ntes,  "because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
acted  so  powerfuUy  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  peculiari- 
ties, that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ  Although  Paul  first 
brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conrersion  of  Ae  heathen  into  perfect  deamess  before  the 
Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than  that  of  Christ  Had  xwt  the  idea  been 
contained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognised  Paul  m  a  Chris- 
tiaa,  much  less  an  Apostle."  Hie  same  remazk  may  be  applied  to  many  other  impoxtant 
doctrines. 
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by  MattheWy  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoidiDg  John,  because  tbe  credibility 
of  bis  reports  of  Cbrist's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  Bat,  bay- 
ing shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Gospels  alanCf  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  .any  one 
place.  In  &cty  tbe  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
fbxmd  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
ant with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamouted  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — **  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
greater  than  the  Temple;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sahbath^**^wna  his  an- 
swer to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple ; 
for  tJie  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  FcUher  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  than  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.  The  *' Destroying**  and  *' Fulfilling*^  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctiine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy^  but  to  fidfil,**^  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

'We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  '*  destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  "  destroying"  which  excludes  "  fill- 
filling  ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
general  positive  clause,  *'I  am  come  tojulfil^*  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  "lam  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;**  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  specicJ  one,  by  seeking 

•  •  Matt,  V,  17. 
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an  object  for  it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
proposition,  **  I  am  came  to  fulfil^'*  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
so  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  isjidfilling  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy^ 
ing  of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  GroD,  to 
present  the  true  diitaioovvri  under  the  relations  above  defined.  .  But 
what' the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions ;  but  tkiB  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhenng  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iij.,  31 ; 
viii.,  3,  4. 

§  57.  The  Interpolation  in  Luke^  vi.,  4.  (Cod.  Cant) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion^ seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  ^*  Happy 
art  thou  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing  ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  know, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law**  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

*  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  interpretation  of  Chrisf  a  worda  ia  rerifled  in  the  whole 
train  of  thoaght  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt 

t  In  the  Cod.  Cant.  (Ck)d.  Beze),  this  passage  immediately  follows  Luke,  tL,  4:  ''rf 
ah7%  ^fiipq  ^€aeAiifv6s  riva  Ipya^fyuvov  ny  aa66dr<^  tlvtv  ahr^  *  ivOpuxs,  d  yiv  oi6ai  rl  woitiSt 
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the  canonical  Gospels  were  handed  down  by  tradition,*  00  it  is  possible 
that  an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e-g^t  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
some  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  vi.,  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Chnst  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ]  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  *^  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  and  who  feels  himself  free. from  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbadi,  is  a  guilty  man ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narrative  dees 
not  bear  internal  marka  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
circumstances,  Christ  would,  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  G^d's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
period  when  the  new  form  if  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  until  that 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself'set  the. example  of  a  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  die  law.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we.  have  seen,  «•• 
tifnatioHS  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  through 
his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  which  might  have  injuriously  affected 
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the  religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contraxy 
rule  in  1  Cor.»  viii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  internal 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Rom.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  iUnstration  of  the 
difiercnce  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine 
torical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remaik  directly  suggested  by  it,  firom  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  it^i  ful- 
filment,  the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay , 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prifr- 
ciple  to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  iHustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  whidi 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  i\iithef  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  HL 

NEW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.  The  Names  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  GrOD  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developement.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptions; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically : 
they  contain  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvt.,  16 ; 
xxvi.,  63 ;  John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  theo 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  "  Son  of  God** 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King.  The  name  ^*  Som 
of  Man'*  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  ^ies- 
siah  in  Dan.,  vii.  (further  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  the 
high-priests,  Matt.,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex-' 
plain  why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hecgrers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not.  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deed, nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Ac^ts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  OUhausen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  inmiedi* 
ate  and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form* 

« 
§  59.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  of  Man,  as  used  by  Christ  himself — 

Rejection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies. 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  vnth 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
ware  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explanap 
tion  of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically .t  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  "  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind ;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  fi>r 
human  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  he  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity4 

*  John,  xiL,  34. 

t  I  miiBt  differ  here  from  SckoUtn,  lAche,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Dogm.,  it,  16),  and  Straum 
(Leben  Jean) ;  and  agree  with  Bddeiefmaeker,  T^duek,  Otthauten,  and  Kling  (Stod.  m, 
Krit ,  1836,  i.,  137).  Justly  aaya  Bchleiermaeker  of  the  tiUe  "Bon  of  Man,"  "  Chriat  woold 
not  have  adopted  it  had  he  not  been  conadooa  of  a  complete  participation  in  homan  natnra. 
ItB  application  would  have  been  pointlcaa,  however,  had  he  not  oaed  it  in  a  ienae  inappH* 
caUe  to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  tp  the  distinctiTe  differences  be- 
tween him  and  them"  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  ed).  Certainly  there  ia  maniiSBst,  in  the  often* 
repeated  expressions,  sayings,  and  proverlMi  uttered  by  Christ,  more  die  impressioD  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  bia 
hand  by  his  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  tiie  great  man  whose  words  wa 
have  just  quoted,  diat  be  vindicated  thia  truth  in  many  waya  in  oppoaition  to  a  shallow  die- 
ology.  The  unclean  spirit  which  be  banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven  o&en 
worse  than  himaeli^  to  take  poaaeaeion  of  thia  age,  in  which  endeavour,  pleaae  God,  he  wiU 
not  succeed. 

X  Coof.  Matt,  zii.,  8;  John,  L,  53;  iii.,  13 ;  ▼.,  27 ;  vi.,  83.  The  force  of  the  first  paaaago 
in  John  (i.,  53)  ia,  that  Chriat  would  glorify  humanly  by  natarlng  iti  feUowahip  With  oelM 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologouroenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
LogoSy  of  Philo*s  distinction  hetwccn  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cahhalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  sCccident  that  so  many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Christianity ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jevnsh  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  ^  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  fact 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  thjeit  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  lofiier  and  more  profound  signifi- 
cance from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  he 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Import  of  the  TiUe  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  EraBgelipts. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  others, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  in  haman  na- 
ture, and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  third  (v.,  27),  that  as  man  he  win  judge  the  homan 
race.  The  fourth  (vi.,  53).  that  we  must  thoroughly  take  to  ourselves  and  he  penetrated  by 
&e  flesh  and  blood  {i,  e.,  the  pure  humanity,  the  form  of  which  he  assumed  to  reveal  the 
Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt,  see  p.  89.)  In 
Matt.,  ix.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Christ 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Chri^fs  sense  of  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  Jolin,  that  its  deeper  sense,^  although 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  the  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  following  the.prevalent  opinion, 
dangned  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  fanman 
nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  tiie  DiHne  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  used  this 
tide  io  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  his  preference 
iat  the  expression  be  attriboted  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  this 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  ei^ressions,  especially 
■Qcfa  ei  relate  to  the  penoo  of  Christ 
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for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwel- 
ling \vitbin  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e,  g.,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
his  mind ;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  huqianity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  ether  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  *'  Son  of  God''  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  'immediately  from 
Christ  himself.  Now  Matt.,  Xt.,  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father^  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son**  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ?  lohose  Son  u 
heV^  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  thian  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  5),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewst)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
(rospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  by  Paul's. 
Nor  coul4  the  origin  of  PauVs  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  be 

^  Tje  whole  accoant  betn  tbo  inimitable  stamp  of  hiftorical  troth. 
T  Lake,  xl,  S7;  xviiL,  19. 
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explained,  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements  corresponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  Grospel.  So,  too,  the  various  theological  ten- 
dencies that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Biat- 
thew  and  that  of  PauL  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  oc- 
cupied by  John.* 

*  Lucke  liai  joitly  remained  npon  the  difference  between  tte  daMic,  crettiye  teadeii- 
dei  of  the  apottc^  timei,  and  the  later  imititioni  of  tfaem.  Hm  diTidii^  line  b^ween  die 
fixrmer  and  the  latter  ia  distinctly  mirked.  The  later  deTelopement  d  Chriatian  doctrine 
precuppoaea  the  different  apoatolic  typet  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  John.  It  ia, 
therefijre,  atteriy  unhiitorical  to  aeek  the  origin  of  anch  a  Goapel  aa  John's  in  later  Charch 
developementa  (aa  aome  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  otteriy  deatitote  of  the  haimoDioM 
VDity  of  Chriitian  apiritoal  elements  that  diatbgnishes  the  fixmer. 


'        PART    11. 

THE  MEANS   AND  INSTRUMENTS   OF   CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 

J  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher, 

AS  the  kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself -outwardly  from  within,  so  the  meant 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate,*  afker  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur* 
poee  of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  Emg  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
wirld  ia  testify  cfths  truth.,  These  three  propositions,  laken  together, 
set  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified  of  the  troth  h(f  kis  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-zeTelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  ''I mm  the  Truth." 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first. as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
such  to  recognise  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the.4tfce  of.  Divine 
Teachbb,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  his 
reign  among  men. 

§  62.  Different  Theatres  of  Chrises  Labours  as  Teacher. 

Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusi^em ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  That 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Fault  with  the  Greek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali< 
lee  or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion oi  the  words  of  Christ.  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari* 
saic  party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Ghililee,  under  the  general 
eonception  of  'Ioudiuoi4 

*  John,  zriiL,  33-38.  1 1  Cor^  I,  22.  |  See  John'i  Goipel  pastim. 
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Yet  as  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  His  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont,  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try; nor  was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  -firpenter  of  Nazareth  the  num 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  jyainiitg  qfthe  ApostUi  to  he  tubordinaie  Teanhen, 

Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [the  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  die 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  diflferently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  vras  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  vcuy  imperfect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  neoossary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
GrOD,  viz.,  the  |N(ppagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 
'  It  might  be  sujpposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  Hb,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfectyorm. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  G^d  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  Gop's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  '*  It  is 

*  John,  !▼.,  H  ^ 
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the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  Jie^  prqfiteth  nothing,***  and  his  em- 
phatic rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  after  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  ihejbrm  which  is  so  fatal  a  bar  against  aU  recog- 
nition of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  writtqji  jjpon ment  firom  Christ's  own  hand  t 

Since,  ther^fore^  Qirist  inteaded  to  leave  na  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  writt&n  by  hioiaalf,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  rapiAfe  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  im^ge  of 
himself  and  his  teaofaing.  Snch  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  ^o  unimportant  part  of  hitf  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

CHRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  RE6ABD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORIl 

A.  GENERAL  PBIHGEFtSS. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  Ae  Stand-point  of  his  Hearers. 

WE  shall  fitist  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  hM 
uttered  and  exjjounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  ^ 
God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  Uai» 
he  continued :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  70U|Jn  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  leaajplpt  every  scribe 
who  is  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  kausekolder,  who 
bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old!*  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  &om  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge- truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
t9  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearer^ ^iiip 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  mm. 
In  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  parabolic 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 

*  John,  Ti.,  63.  t  Lake,  xL,  37. 
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portaDt  reason  for  the  frequent  use  'which  he  made  of  figures  and  si- 
militudes. It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  truths 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hecM^erB,  by  means  of  illustratioiis  drawn 
from  objects  £uniliar  to  thiam  in  conamon  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  his 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his^bit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New ; 
adiqpting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  nnder  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accammodaiion  to  forms  finds 
its  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Thought. 

Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25}  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  'declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  his 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded*  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such-  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  '^  Son  of 
God'*  and  *'  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  bad  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  for  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  iM  this  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  bettor  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.    His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  Skkleierma^er  sayi  beantifally  (Chrudiche  Sittealehre,  p.  72),  that  all  oar  progreu  [ia 
Divine  knowledge]  muit  consist  solely  in  more  correctly  mdentanding  and  more  complete- 
ly appropriating  to  oonehnea  that  which  ia  in  Chriat 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  living 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac^' 
cording  to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  Yirere  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  tzeaaiires. 

§  66.  lu  RttuUi  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearers. 

-But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  naitow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
Bcribed  in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  Modve  aposiUs 
were  named  among  those  who  remaiped  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  impiirting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
ivere  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  understood  nothing ; 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  firom 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  ^hard  sayings*'*  which. were  to  some  the 
"words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable  "ofifence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.    On  a  certain  oc 
casion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  had 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  its 
mterpretation.f     He  expressed  hb  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to  J-- 

*  John,  Ti.,  00.  f  Lake,  viiL,  10 ;  If  ark,  hr.,  11.  ' 
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learn  tho  ti-uo  sense  of  his  words,  and  said :  **  Vkto  you  ii  it  given*  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  but  to  others  iu  parables 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  bear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  notoral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  Gtod,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  ^*  draw- 
ing" is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  w^re, 
the  whole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them* an  inexplicable  parable.t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "the 
others f**  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  sQ^Iod  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  "those  Uiat  are  without,**  The  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  m&y  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  aense 
the  result  is  the  same.^ 

«  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,,  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  fiom  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom, 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  has 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oc- 

*  /.  e.,  they  foUowed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  Gk>d  (John/  vi.,  44,  45),  and  tiience  becaxntt 
■OMeptible  of  Divine  impresiions.  ^ 

t  Aceordiug  to  Mark  and  Luko,  tlie  diiciplea  asked  of  Cbriit  the  ^ntaning  of  the  para- 
bio ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.,  10),  they  inquired  vhy  he  spoke  to  the  maltitnde  in  para- 
blei.  In  Lake  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  Isoi.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  paisage  is  cited  in 
faXL  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Luke  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  end 
original.  The.  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  mean^g  of  the  paraUes  than  to  find 
oat  Christ's  motive  for  attering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  motive,  it  was 
pcihaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  full  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  nata> 
ral  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit  The  connexic»  is  well  preserved  in  Mat- 
thew, and  the  diffbrence  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  10 
there  the  slightest  groond  to  suppose  tliat  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  oat  Mark's 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally  thus :  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  diat  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  rea 
sorif  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary  procedure  attributed  to  Christ;  for,  in 
ikct,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well  as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  otiier,  ac 
cording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expriession  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  fact 
that  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries"  in  tho  plural,  and  Mark  of  "  mystery"  in  the  singular, 
contributes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ :  this  passage  contains  Paol's 
whole  doctrine  of  tire  relation  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  tilings ;  t.  gm 
1  Cor.,  ii.,  14. 
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casioDy  from  this  particalar  case,  to  impress  upon  them  the  general  lea- 
son  that  every  thing  depended  o|i  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.) 
The  truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instruction  of  aU  mankind  (v.  22 ;  cf.  John,  xtI.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  **  hearing  earf^*  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed,  therefore^  what  ye  hear  (he 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word); 
and  unto  you  that  hear  thall  tnare  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with-  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has-^-in  reality  ha9 — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  him 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  ho  that  has  received  it  only,  as  some- 
diing  dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not"t  Hi^' knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — ^the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proo&  that  have  been  offered|  in  &vour  of  the  existence.of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
true  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
his  small  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,,  i^thout  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  iu  an  ethical  sense ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
sessions. Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
wlio  holds  property,  as  his  own,  will  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it ;  while  he',  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it. .  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani 
fold  relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercottrse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little ;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  M vk,  ir.,  2? ;  Luke.  Tiil,  18 ;  Uatt,  xui.,  12. 

t  I  moBt  bold  8  ioKu  hcuv  to  be  the  trne  reading  of  Lake,  TiiL,  18,  in  f  pite  of  w^t  De 
WeUe  sayi  to  the  contrary.  t  Con£  Wetsiein  on  Matt,  ziiL,  12. 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  Teaching  oorreeponde  to  the  General  haw  of 
Devdopement  of'  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,. to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  make  farther  communications  in  proportion  to  the  de* 
gree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made  of  what  was  g^ven. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  finr 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)D.  It  is  his  law,  that  choice 
must  be  made,  by  the  finee  determination  of  the  will,  between  Gtod  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  fix>m  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart. .  The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  fpr  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  tnuit  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguisli 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streaiQs  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened4  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  aad  bring  forth  fruit  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  wiU  not  follow  the  Divine 
'*  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  Gon)  -can  n^ver 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.§  Thejorm  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import^  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  fi-om  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  jiis  mo4e  of  speak- 
ing strange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through 
its  newly-roused  s^ise  f6r  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  too^ds  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Pcucal  (Art  de  Penaader),  "  qa'il  faat  aimer  les  cboflef  diyinef,  poor  lei  coonaitre. ' 
BeantifbUy  laid.  t  Matt,  vi.,  tl. 

X  Lake,  xii.,  34 ;  Matt,  vi,  22.  %  idtoi,  ▼!.,,  44. 

I  John,  riii.,  33,  44.  In  v.  43,  \aikia  expreiiei  the  mode  of  ipeaking.  The  rnhfttsnee  if 
expreiied  by  Xd)^«C'    See  IaM»  esEceUent  remarioi  on  the  paatig*. 
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B.  CHBISrS  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

§  68.  Idea  of  the  Parahle.—DUtinctian  between  Parable^  Fable,  and 

Mythus, 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
gree  determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one^ 
reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
£reedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
-Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
eenting,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  fix>m  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
a  particular  &ct,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  the 
lower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para- 
bles which  are  derived  entirely  fix>m  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground- 
ed on  the  typical  relations  that  exbtt  between  Nature  an^  Spirit.  So, 
in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
himself  iamd  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

£ven  though  the /able  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
ble, as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Cfaj*ist  employs  it,  has  always  it9  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  ^sop,  so  far  forth 
as  both  difier  from  the  Mythus  (an  unconscious  invention)^  by  employ- 
ing statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cover- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  Atdu  ni2  i  K^/uoi  ohK  Ay  kov/uiAs,  (!k  ko9/iik^  ds  JivOp^^invs  JfXBV'    Strom.,  ▼!,  677. 

t  ''It  em  readily  he  ■hown  that  tlie  parmbles,  as  wed  by  Chriat^  bad  the  lignificance  of 
their  typea.    Nature,  aa  she  baa  diacloaed  herself  to  the  mind  at  man,  must  in  tbem  bear 
witness  of  Bpirit."    St^ffem  (Religionsphilosopbie,  1, 146).   And  uo'SeheUing,  on  the  relatioB 
between  Natore  and  History,  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."  '(Phi 
loa.  Bcbtiftea,  1809,  4S7.) 
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a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  (<'.^m  those  of  men 
to  brutes) ;  while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e.  g,^  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men ;  but 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facta  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  remind  the 
hearer  of  events  and  phenomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes',  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  doC 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  already  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  ■  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not  made 
use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations  of  the  former  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Christ  em- 
ploys the  connexion  of  sheep  and  the  shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of 
the  relations  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  Reform  and  in  the  substance.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in- 
tends that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  them  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points 
of  likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen- 
oral,  for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lof^y  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69.  Order  in  which  Uu  Parables  were  Delivered, —  Their  Perfectiim. — 

Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 

We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew,  xiii. ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  same 
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truth,  or  several  closely  rcjated  truths,  in  difierent  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
such  various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered a  succession  of  pptrables  different  both  in  form  and  matter^  or,  if 
somewhat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  # 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
parable,  from  \^at  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the  first  plac6,  the 
fact  selected  &om  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  ovfm  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
the  parables  correctly,  wq-  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  refer  all 
the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  Ipwer  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corre- 
sponding to  th^  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  (e.  g,^  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  eawer) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  fix>m  the  proper* 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  parts  of  the  nanative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  fix>m  the  one 
truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedure  would  open  a  wide  field  for  aroitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  connexions  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70.  ChrisVs  Teaching  not  confined  to  Parables,  hut  conveyed  also 

in  longer  Discourses,  ' 

It  fi>Ilowed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  also 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  be  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
the  historian  find  .the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper  relations 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  accoontB  of  the  first  three 
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EvangelistB  arrange  and  present  them  in  different  connexions  of  thoaght 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  by  this ;  it  only  establishes  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehen- 
sion and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
sition, in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  neitor  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  circles 
of  disciples  who^ad  received  impressions  fix>m  him  and  gathered  diera- 
•elves  about  his  person ;  and,  be8ides,'an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelbts)  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  JoknU  Qospd  contains  chiefly  connected, and  profimnd  DU- 

courses;  and  Why? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions  as  given  by  the Jlrst  three  Evangelists,  and  as  recorded  by 
John.  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an,  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  thenrboth  of  form  and  substance;  and  have  concluded  there- 
firom  either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Chiitt  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  fhem,  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  GtwpeL  They  contrast  the  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John:  They  find  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is-almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Cl^rist,  judging  fi?om  his  disoounses  as  given  in  die 
other  GTospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  dvinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching!  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 

*  We  sboald  believe  tfaii  even,  if  we  were  to  admit  Weitte^t  view,  viz.,  thmt  the  btsis 
of  thia  Gotpel  wu  a  coUection  of  the  V^"*  'o0  nplw  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wno^t 
hy  another  hand  into  the  form  of  a  hlitorical  narrative.  Bat  Weiaae'a  critical  proeewea 
■eem  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitraiy.    John's  Goapel  if  altogetiier  (wiAi  the  esoeptioo  of  a 
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in  Him  whose  self-revelatioii'  was  the  origin  of  Christianity  it8el£ 
Moreovery  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  ibe  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g.,  *'  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  deadJ'**  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
alone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  offence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.  "  ^ 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  oth^er  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel .purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex* 
aidrian-Jewish  theologry ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to' compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  dewn  to  us. 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separatB  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gape 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image,  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
tliese  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  vrith,  and  vivid 
apprehension  of,  Christ  himself  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Cluist's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

{  72.  The  Parable  of  the  Shepherd,  i%  John,  ean^fared  with  the 

Parables  in  the  other  OoepeU, 

Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  paisac^s  which  are  siupkioaj  hoth  on  external  and  internal  gnmndp)  a  woik  of  tmm 
texture,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  MatAew,  not  opiy  internal  signi,  bat 
alio  historical  traditions,  when  considered  withoot  prejudice,  aeem  to  distinguish  the  ori- 
ginal and  fundamental  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ae  author  in  whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Bnaeb^  iii,  39)  makes 
mention  of  no  such  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel  He  most  have  known  the  fhct,  ki4 
it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce  Papias's  silence  about  Jdm's 
GkMpel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ;  but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  in- 
finrmation  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there. 

*  Had  this  expression  occurred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  dted  aa  a  specimen  of  "  Alex- 
andrian mysticiam." 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  thej  are  more  abundant  in  the  firrt 
three  Gronpels,  which  were  composed  of  'such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
end,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
bis  GKiepel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  bj  him,  are  marked  bj  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gh)8peL  The 
Ulustration  of  the  iKepherd  and  the  iheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
lidaturei  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stotoce,  in  the  parable  of  the  §ower,  Christ  is  likened  to  die  husband- 
man, the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  soub  to  the  variously  productive  soib  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd ;  and  the  self- 
eeeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  otvn  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strausi  has  rematk 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospeb  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  .middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  takipg  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  cammofdy  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  horn 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  whatcoifi- 
monly  takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  nvne  parabki  (ai  a  diitinct  form  of  similitades)  restricted  to  repreieo- 
tations  of  this  class,  such  a  distiaction  woold  not  destroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  dis- 
coancs  in  John  and  tbicme  in  the  oUier  Gospels,  founded  on  tiicir  use,  in  common,  of  the  samv 
mode  of  viridly  eriiibiting  spiritoal  tnitfaf. 
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C.  OHRISrS  USE  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

$  73.  Neceitity  qf  Accommodaticn, 

We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  Co  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the- peculiar  fealures  of  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
38  instruction.  The  teacher  must  begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  hi^ 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  .  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  xhem  to  himself.  As  the  true  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seize  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumber- 
ing false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  agOf  by  making  use  of  its  childish  con- 
ceptions as  a  veil  for  it  ' 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  Gt>D,  having 
for  it9  object  the  training  of  mankind  for.  the  Divine  life  (a)id  we  must 
never  forget  that,  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,  as  wdl  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
accommodation^  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  staud-pcnnts.  And  as  Christ 
by  no  means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked^  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition;  .but  rather  to  stipiu- 
late  -men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more  necessary^  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para^ 
bles,  in  which  the  familiar  affairs  of  every-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fuUy  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  i^  like  ^'  a 
householder ^  who  hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,** 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  **form  of  a  servant** 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  oflen  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
assumed. 

H 
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I 
§  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  \Ke  former  inadmissible. 

We  must  carefully  sepdrate  false  from  true  accommodation ;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  Jbrm 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidenee, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  oven  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  morality  do  not  admit  that  **  the  end  sancdfies 
the  means ;"  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  aa  impolitic  aa  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth ;  no  man  will  trmt 
him,  and  he  can  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  finom  the 
&lsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  diis  was  ntteriy 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Truth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his.  teachings. 

It  ia  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  nndjotrmal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  die 
fundamental  truths  of  4he  kingdom  of  GUid  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  eirors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  oliject,  and  remote  from  t\ie  interests  of  religion  and  monifity. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  withoi^t  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  \ise; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names,  ^or  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life  ;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  eompre- 
nehd  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  he 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  the 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  £ree  and  pure  developement. 
This  he  could  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point *  To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as, a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless  ;  it 
was  only  from  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outvrard  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  erron  ;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  l¥orldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  band,  th^  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  tlie  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.     In  such  casds  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  Us  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con 
nexion  was  sudi  that  he  could  not  possibly  h6  misunderstood. 

§  75.  CkriH*s  Applicatum  of  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  t&king  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  cootained  the  germ 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  develope.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the"  lettet  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fun- 
damental import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
fulness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fiilfijment,  bat  looked  to  the  fri- 
ture  for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in< 
timations  and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  vnB  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  painting,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

*  See  p.  86  and  87. 

t  W«  ibaU  have  oooackn  tD  fpMik  of  tlni  pMngo  moM  fdlj  ia  aaollMr  oomie^faL  . 

I  .Be''' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHBIST'S  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

i" 

^  76.  Chruf*  Rdatitm  to  the   Twelve. — Significance  qf  the  Numbet 

Twelve. — The  Name  Apostle. 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  was  the 
training  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a. teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  biit  also  to 
propagate  a  trae  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ,  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  Hot  this  purpose,  and  took  the  indinduals  thus 
chosen  into  closer,  communion  with  himself)  or  whether  jthis  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  th^  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  limply 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion^  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  aflerwaid. 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceited 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,t  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  (e.^.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  at 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

.  This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  the  Apostles ;  but 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafler  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  are 
passagesi  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Qhrist  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs , 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 

*  See  the  argomenti  for  tiiii  view  in  8<Akiermaeker  om  JMe,  p.  88. 
t  Gelsof  tixmgfatto  diipange  Chrift  by  teOiiig  that  be  was  bvtr^Ted  bj  om  of  Ui  diaei- 
plot.    (Grig.,  0.  Cek.,  it,  f  IS.)  t  Uks^  vL,  13 }  Ifaik,  ili,  U,  14. 
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accord,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Master 
and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twelve  destitute  of  significance.  Without  seeking 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  th6  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  shonld  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believen),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  stem  and  heard.  This  personal  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  (John, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christ.! 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  nazrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painfiil  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  niore  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  dnoaroXoi  (pn^'Ttt*)  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  oat  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation.^  Althoygh  Patd  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  be  had  received  from  Christ.|| 

§  77.  Choice  of  the  ApoeOee^^Of  Judas  Itcariot. 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attach  - 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  fi>r  his  service.  Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,  ^^.  S8 ;  Lake,  zxH.,  30.  Ye  also  $hatt  sit  vptm  fwehe  tkrones,  judging  ike 
twdm  triief  ofltnuL  t  Acti,  U  SI. 

t  The  qoertkini  whether  OWit  ohose  twelre  men  u  Ut  ipecUil  orgtAf,  and  whether  ha 
himself  gave  them  the  ntme  Jpottles,  are  entirely  dutinct  There  is  no  good  reaaon  to 
doebc  the  latter.  f  1  Cor.,  zr.,  7.       ^  1 1  Gor^  ix.,  1 ;  xt.,  9 
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pended,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attention.  Although  w« 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was' admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  ^  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  oven  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostle,  as 
a  whole,  lefl  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  peculiar 
'Stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  Johat  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  fbt  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  knew  him  from  the  beginnings  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  palling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the.  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  vrith  ardent  feelings,  although  vrith  expectations  of  a 
selfi^  and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles. '  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  GrOD.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  woridly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  efifects 
of  his  personal  intercourse ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  /ree  self-determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affi^cdon 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things. 
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tnongh  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evfl,  may  have  induced  him  to  Btrive 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  impending  rttin.* 

§  78.  Tike  ApoiOeM  Uneducated  Mem. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  bo  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divine  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  .worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  office ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  '*  I  thank  thee^  O  Father^  becatue  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  Jrom'  the  wise  and  prudent',  and  hast  revealed  them  wUo 
babes"  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  wkh  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate^  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  Was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things ;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  dieir  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
Burmountable  obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  bvemiling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations '  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  late,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  s  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
temadc  mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Grreeks,  were  first  the 
dhosen  organ  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustratioii 

*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  a^d  fate  of  Judas. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  eyer-renewed  strag- 
gle betwen  Revelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  yeais 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untndped  disciples,  according  to  hia  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  oould  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  and 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  GU>d  in 
all  ages,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
such  predictions. 

§  79.  Two  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  the  Apoatles  ^ipon  Christ. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  was 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  -and 
thoroughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  ihey  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  bis  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  bis  by  free  consciuus- 
ness  and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  God  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it,  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  establish 
the  Divine  kingdom :  *'  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  ike  ser- 
vant hnaweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends; 
frjT  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  knoum  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  hut  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you^ 
that  ye  should  go  and  hring  frtrth  fiuil,  and  that  your  fruil  should  re- 
main ;  that  whatsoever  ye  shaU  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  may 
give  it  youJ'^  The  servant  follows  the  vrill  of  his  master  not  as  his 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim ;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  syippathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

•  John,  XV.,  15,  16.    So,  v.  14,  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  wKaUoeoer  I  command  you,^ 
Their  efibrti  to  perfbnn  hii  win  perfectly  proved  that  they  bad  made  it  their  owzl 
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§  80.  Chrisf  9  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles. 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  y.,  33 ;  Matt,  ix.,  14,*  throw 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  "  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  .object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  {bUow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  wcnild  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outMrard  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
now  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  wa»  not  his  purpose. to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifisstations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselvee;  no  out- 
ward command  virould  then  be  needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  inteUeciual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles. .  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  mddea  of  thought  disabled  them  frt>m  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  Gron.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  "  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  the 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  OD  tfaeie  paMagei  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connexion  in  the  nanntiTe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TH]S  OHUBOH  AND  BAPTISM. 

§  81.  Founding  of  the  Chtirch.r-'Its  OljecU. 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  questions  just  diseiiBsed  is  that  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church ;  for  Che  Apostles  were  the  ofgans 
tfaioagh  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  nnite 
It  with  its  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  wiQ  make  it 
obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  himtdf-Uad  its 
foundation. 

By  the  Chuboh  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  die  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life ;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from^  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men^but  that' it  should 
deyelope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  veiy  essence,  to  >all  human  powers.  This 
iuYolvecl  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  CmntCH. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  naan  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  veiy  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
Idnd  together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na- 
ture to  G^D.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apait  froni 
Christianity,  indeed,  wo  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developement,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
self-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleierbiacher  has  done  this  in  his  *'  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  morals.    And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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is  not  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  ,  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zkno,*  the 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
**  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizen^i  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon law."t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a.  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"t  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  .1  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
brought  about,  at  th^  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zatio]>  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Alexander's§  conquestii, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
was  at  once  Son  of  Q  on  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said^of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  afler  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by.  him  to  regenerate  and  imite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 
brace. 

I 

§  82.  Name  qfihe  Church. — Its  Farm  traced  back  to  ChriH  himsdf. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  Jbund  a  Ckurek, 
the  fuither  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

*  In  hifl  work,  jrcp2  mXtrtlaS' 

t  Im  nil  Kord  irAcc(,  ^^  Kara  iiptwf  dbcStttv,  Ui6ts  Umwni  itupwi^ivoi  &«a/Mf,  i»^  vtfrrof 
i»9fAw9vf  4niytt6lB  iimhmt  m2  woXtrus,  ds  ii  piot  f  ui  Kteimt  A««t^  iyitknt  Jnn^yw  v^i^  mv^ 
nrrpt^ntvnt.    Plat  in  Alex.,  L,  c.  vi 

X  ToVro  Zfynav  fiv  typa^ftv  ILnetp  9vap  9  ttSttXov  vnofdaf  ^cXm6^  ca2  mXirt/ar  ircrtmwif/icyof 

^  To  whom  he  ippliet  wfa«t  o«n  only  be  fsld  of  Cfarkt:  ma4s  Imv  ^Mt»  i^iuvr^  ui 
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iKitX'qala,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origin  with  him- 
self. There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even  this  (as  some  have  done)» 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi.,  18,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  bnp ,  in  connexion  with  *?K'^fcr'.,  nfTT ,  D^r6Kn ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  emerge  from  die 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom ^  of  Gtod  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  fuU  consum- 
m&tion. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  Ae  form  of  a  State.*  The  name,  borrowed  from  an 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im- 
mediately taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com- 
iminity  was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  tlie  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  monarchical 
principle ;  and  .that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  Applied  to  any  tem- 
poral state,  without  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  mem))er8  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this 
shall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respect«t 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  .directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whose  manifold  members  were  recipro- 

*  See  tfaif  inference  drawn  by  RotKe,  in  hii  woik  "Uber  die  Anf&ngfr  der  Chiistlichen 
Klnhe  and  ihrer  y«r&ftiing/'  p.  ^.  t  Luke,  sdL,  95^  80. 
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cally  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
specific  differences  between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system 
of  doctrines  to  his  Apostles^  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowedit  so,  alsoyhe  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  fofm  of  gov- 
ernment, usages,  and  rules  of  worship ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spurit,  to  develope  ihe/orms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  elemenU  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developemont  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished, was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  driiw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  frirther,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22 ;  Matt.,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
fr-om  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  .was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently!  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,-  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate§  which  was  put.  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraoi^ 
dinary  phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  -with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form ;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  new  epifit,  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

*  Ai  ii  userted  by  Wei99e  (p.  387,  leq.;  406,  leq.),  wlioM  Tiewf  tod  prooA  we  ihall  ex- 
amine in  another  place. 

t  It  if  not  wi^Kyat  good  groand,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  deroCe  a  aeparate  section  of 
tfaia  work  to  a  lyitematic  ezpodtion  of  the  doetrinet  of  Cfariit,  Imt  content  oon ehres,  both 
here  and  in  the  Apoetolic  age,  with  pointing  oat,  in  his  woids,  the  ftmdamental  prindplee 
which  were  afterward  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I  WeUu  thinks  tiiat  tke  first  trace  of  the  institotkn  k  to  be  feond  in  Acts,  li.,  38. 

^  The  eoclesiastical  import  of  baptism  woold  remain  nafeoaehed,  eren  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  symbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  die  time  of  the  bestowing  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  which  die  rite  symbolized ;  for,  even  in  tfatt.oaaa^  we  mniit  eoosider  tfaem  as 
Cfariff  ■  OTBtaff  ud  acting  ovt  his  wiO. 
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forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  oarselres  warrant- 
ed, either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  commnnity,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the  theoiy  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itsel£ 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  about 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  His 
manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  eHah- 
lishment  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more' than  against  its  exhtentoe  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  eveiy  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apasdes ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
firom  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constitu- 
ting the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ! 

§  83.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite. 

As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person,  admit  believers  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol'  was  necessary ;  and,  besides, 
tiie  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  tiie  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  b^en 
manifested.  The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  T^ich 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory 
rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselves 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  £rom  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Christ  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of 
transition  6oom  John^s  to  Christiaa  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  from 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place. 

*  John,  IT.,  3. 
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clis  safferings  and  resurrection,  the  fbndamental  fmiU  from  which  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  spring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  before  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  proper ;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  xesurrecdon,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  worid  and  death.  The  full  im- 
port of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation; 
imtil  the  exafeadon  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  ih  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  evexy  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  IflRiLOLES  OF  CHRIST. 

§  84.  CanMeaMh  of  ChruCn  Mirddes  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching. 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teacb« 
ing  of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  ieff-reveUuion,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  <His  Misacles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching..  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tion, yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  Gk>D  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mention^  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  ae 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves: 
(I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  .character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof?  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  T  (IIL) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  1 

(A.)  THB  OBJECTIVE  CHARAOTEB  OF  MIRA0LE8. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Mtrade^r^hi  Lutgfideney. 

We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele- 
ment.   The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  evenly  either 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  6r 
powers.  Events,  howerer,  thus  simply  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles^  unless  they  bear  upon  rdigtout 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the .  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge.  Without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
ftcts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  suph.  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in- ascribing  chasm» 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon. the  facts  themselves;  while  a  spur  is  given  ^  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  propess  of'  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fieust,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy knows  that  diere  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex- 
plain manyapparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occurrence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our. 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  lAt- 
ural  agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine;  to  admit  the. pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  Gcoji  within  us,  can  we 

*  A  prodigimm,  or  ripos*  bat  no  omaiovt  dif  tingniflhing  theie  wmdf  toooidiiig  to  their 
Ofigintl  i]iqN)it* 
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reach  those  lofty  regions.    If  there  be  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science 
can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  Theism  (the  only  religious  stand-point ;  for  refli- 
gion  demands  something  snpraraundane,  and  must  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consbtent  with  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view ;  but  the  lettter,  independently  as- 
sumed on  other  grounds,  gives'  ch^ract^  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of. the  de- 
velopement  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history^ 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  world,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  diought  ^at  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  supenuUural^  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracljBS 
of  the  Bible  whioh,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  liolds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  hi^  ground  simply  because 
8<Hne  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86.  PosiUve  Element.— Tdeolagical  Aim  of  Miracles. 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture intensified.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  GroD,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated^acte,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds ;  but  the  question  of  miracles,  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  brin^ 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of^  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and-  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  higher-  than  its  originally 
created  powers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
the  Divine  revelations,  accompanied  hy  miracles  as  distinctive  signs, 

I 
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were  destined  Co  elevate  mankind,  is  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
sandered  his  anion  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony :  it  was  necessary^ 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— that  Miracles  should  be  opposed 'to  Nature— in  order  that  Nature 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  vrith  Gt>D.  But  mira 
cles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense» 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  vie^ng  diem  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  powef,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,'in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love  and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Qoa- 
nipotence.  It  is  thb  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  God.  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  «  finger-post  to  the  positive ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Aknighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  die 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  lUkUUm  of  MiracUt  to  the  Caune  of  Nat9irei 

Omnipotence  is  alwayi  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  efiect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distiogruish  between ^^  and  jie* 
cestary  causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love«  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
ooly  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the- interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 
.  Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 

\S^  of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  communion 
i'^  with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  comsciousBess  their 
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self-revealing  cause.  Such  effects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from  the 
considerations  we  haVe  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simply,  to  a  religions  interest  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  die  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  e£fect,  they 
do  not  contradict  i^,  inasmndi  as  natore  hato  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that*  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side)^  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmoiiy  to  events  occurring  in-  accordance  widi  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  g^reat  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  ReladUm  ofOU  mdinidwd  Mitmdet  to  ike  highest  Miracle, 

the  MemifeUaiiim  of  CkrieL 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  diown  to  be  related,  like  histoiy,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  (Ton's  holy  lovd,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  humaA 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  vras  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only^  do  this  in  connexion  vnth 
rational  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  worid  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation— of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  DiviM 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progpress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thenoefbvjii^ 
ward,  in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  fiyrms  and  laws  of  hnnmtf  ? 
nature. 

*  The  SohooImMi  of  the  13th  ceotozy  rightly  ditingnirfied  the  potaUia  aetioa  firom  the 
904tMi%a  pagnvot  in  regazd  to  the  relation  of  the  enpemttonl  to  the  nntonL 
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§  89.  Rdation  of  Miracles  to  HUtory. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself^ 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  Ibr 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  horn  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free-, 
dom  by  representing  truthfrdly,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  jipon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  i6  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  dghtly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  suprarhistorical, 
and  as  having  become  historical ;  and  Christianity  caii  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  Ctod  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  offerees  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  History,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  thQ  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

(B.)  TH?  MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST  AS  SUBJECTIVELY  VIEWED  BY  HIS 

CONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messidksliip, 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative  that  jnira 
cles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messianic  calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  view  of  the  miraclei  agreei  with  what  Tice$ten  has  said  in  the  Introduction  to  hii 
"Bogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  ■imilar  agreement,  alio,  in  hia  second  Tolome^ 
pt  L,  p.  170|  ieq. 
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not  have  belieyed  in  his  Messiahship ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  been 
thoroughly  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  con* 
scious  of  power  to  perform  them',  and  put  that  power  into  exercise. 
John  the  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  he  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwelling 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true  Messiah. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous-  powers  ascribed  to 
such  men  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  periods. .  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a 
new  creation,  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian- 
ity (even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced  among 
the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  their  connexion^  vrith  the  miracles  that  attended  its  first  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination.*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  age. 
Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  through  in- 
fluences previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying ;  the  revelations 
and  mighty  works  of  Dirine  power  lay  buried  in  a  ^-distant  antiquity; 
and  there  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofly,  holy  ' 
age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  Afler  the  voice  of 
prophecy  was  hushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  himself  only  by  occa- 
sional utterances;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bath  Col,\  a  miraculous 
sound  fiom  heaven ;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  to  the 
ExorcutSy\  who  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  miracles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,§ 

*  The  miracttloTU  tales  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  may  be  expUuned  fitm  the  oo-working 
of  Tarioaa  inflaences,  bat  thia  ia  not  th»  place  to  enter  into  ths  aofaject. 

t  The  Bath  Col  may  be  explained  on  tlio  groand  that  a  heavenly  voice  was  supposed  to 
be  heard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  spoken  by  one  person  had  a 
peculiar  subjective  meaning  for  another,  like  Ae  toUe  lege  of  AngnstiBe. 

t  Joseph.,  ArchiBol.,  viii.,  2,  4. 

^  Josephus  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  rd  irapdXuy  k(U  nt^  i%t  tXvllos  toXs  ^noioif 
vteTovTM  npdYna9tv."'^Alchmo\.,  X.,  2,  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distinetive  signs  of  the 
Hessiab,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Baptist* 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  £STIMATB  OF  HiA  MIRACLES. 
§  91»  AjpparaU  Diicrepanciei,  and  Mode  ofRematfiag  tkem. 

There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  we 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate. which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  wp- 
parent  contradictions,  it  is  only-  necessary  to  distinguish  the  diffeient 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  mamifestatum  of  hU^lory,  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  oon- 
ceived  in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  eadi  of 
these  t^parate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  vthoU  of  his  personal  manifestation*. 

(I.)  ChriAt't  Oljject  in  working  Miracles  twofold. 

In  their  formal  import  miracles  are  arifieia,  signs,  designed  to  point 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  whole  revealed  Christy  and  as  the  I)ivine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  oi  power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.-  It  b  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideicticj  u  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  f.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy  i  the 
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other  and  higher  one,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  Were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  from  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature*  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  oonfine^  to  the  persons-  immediately  concerned  ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  QoD, 

(2.)  A  Susceptibility  to  receive  Imprewions  firom  the  Mincles  pretuppoied. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  iikipression  such 
as  we  .have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  ofthose  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  G^d 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  fronv without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  fieelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac- 
knowledge them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thing  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion ;  like  those  Phar- 
isees who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  wcHrks  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  be  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
Jact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  the 
free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-ereated  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  gratiflcation  or  astonishment  which  they  afibrd,'the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  nsake  it  permanent  How  quickly  are 
sensible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  eon- 
trary  ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proo&  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  noi  heper" 
9mad§d  though  one  ratejrom  (he  dectd. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  effect  whioh  tfaey  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  reg^ard  to 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly 
tinguish  the  various  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relatioBs  and  tendencies 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  ^  no  iign  shall  be  given  to  thii  genenUian 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,"  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  ha  did  not  mean 
to  employ  thorn  as  prooft  of  his  Divine  calling. '  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  die  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,t  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victnri- 
ously  introduced  among  men  by  him|  as  a  testimony  that  his  minisCiy 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  diey 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
firmed his  ministry  as  Divine.    While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  com- 

*  Like  that  strange  entfaiuiaat,  Daniel  MuUer,  who  appeared  in  Naaaaa  in  tfa«  tranntkm 
period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  these  two  tendencies  joined  hands. 
From  the  extreme  of  mystic  snpemataralism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  conclnsions  of 
our  modem  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  Letting  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  that  there 
■hoald  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  who  literally  wrought  such*  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caosed  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed  thoasands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 
the  dead,  all  men  must  have  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  most  have  followed  him.  Only 
imagine  what  yoa  yonrself  would  have  thoaght  of  sach  a  man ;  and  haman  natnre  is  Uie 
same  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  followers,  the  scribet  and  Pharisees  coold  not  have 
killed  him."— ^^e»'«  ZdUchrift,  1834,  p.  257. 

t  Lake,  xl,  20.  %  Luke,  zL,  28. 
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polled  to  admit  the  superhmnan  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  \o 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
such  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  GrOD  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  vimble  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  frt)m  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
vine  sign  apart  from  bis  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appeannce  as  the  Grod-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
eelf  all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
(he  told  them)-''?is.,  that  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon"-^belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  be^n  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  93.  •*  Destroy  this  Temple^'*  ifc. 

Similar  to  this  was  Christ*s  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem*  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle^"  Destroy 
this  temple^  and  im  three  days  I  toiU  raise  ii  tfp.'*  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  fat  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  hk  resurrection,  that  was  t6  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
bis  work  by  putting  him  to  death  y  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifeatatiov,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  meti,  afler  the  visible  Tefnple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  g^ilt. 

§  94.  Christ* s  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  f^  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Object. — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distingraishes  the  material  part  of  the  nnracle,  f.  e.,  its 
effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its/ormml  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  fit>m  objects  of  sense  to  God,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

*  We  cannot  bat  be  iTirpruied  at  the  remaik  of  De  Wette,  Comm.  od  Matt,  Bd  ed.,  p. 
133:  "If  Jesoa  had  wished  to  expreis  thu  thought,  he  would  have  ottered  nonaeiue — 
No  ngn.  Bhatt  be  given  to  them,  hut  stUt  given"  Ghriat  laid  that  to  tfaoae  who  were 
not  aatiified  by  hia  whole  manifestation,  as  a  sign,  no  other  separate'  sign  would  be  gir- 
en ;  how  could  any  thing  be  a  sign  for  diem  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  T  The 
wofds,  however,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  ftnd  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ 
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Mitiflfying  all  higher  sjnritual  wants.  To  thoflo  who  embraced  the  mink 
dea  in  this  latter  sense,  properly  aa  ofiftdot  he  freely  communicated  him'- 
aelf ;  and,  on  the  othcv  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  haTe  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.  He,  therefore,  ijeproached  thoae 
i^Hbo  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say** 
ing  that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they>*  had  turn  ike  mirada^ 
(«.  £.,,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  nmply  because 
dieir  human  wants  had  been  satisfied—^'  Ye  did  &U  cf  ikt  loavet  amd 
VfereJUUdJ*  The  light  of  hi^  woska  (he  told  them)  was  not  aofBcient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  aa  they  lacked^-^what  vraa  es* 
aential  to  faitb-^e  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratification  of  their  natu- 
ral senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  finth 
was  impossible ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjogatiBg 
ibe  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  seoae  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feelmg  the  inward  **  dramng  rf  iJu 
Father:'* 

§  95.  Chriit  appealed  to  the  Mirades  ae  Tketimmiiei  ;  John,  xv.,  24. — 

Three  diferent  Stagee  tf  FeaA. 

Although  Cbriet  appeals  (in  John's  GkMpel)  to  the  miraclea  aa  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  undentand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un* 
ausceptible  of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influ* 
ences.  "  ^  J  had  not  done  among  them  the  toorke  which  none  other  fMan 
did,  they  had  not  had  nn."i 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakemug  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  God  working  tcithin  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  mado  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  bis  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  tinie,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies'neareat  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  nee  signs  and  wonders,  ye  wiU  not 
believe  :*X 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of'various  sensuous  elements.    As  these 

*  John,  tL,  36,  44.  t  John,  xt.,  S4.  %  John,  iv.,  48. 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour 
without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they 
had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious  feelings 
were  purified  by  continued  penonal  intercourse  with  Chxist.  He  con- 
descended to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
«tage  of  religious  hie ;  but  yet  represented  it  a9  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which, they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and  obtain  a  fidl  intuition  of  the  mode  in  wldch  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  *'  Because  I  said  I  saw 
tkee  under  the  fig-tree  fhdievest  them  t  Vum  shaU  se»  greater  things  than 
these,  Hereqfier  ye  shaU  see  heaven  open^  and  the  angds  qfCrod  ascend' 
i$ig  and  descending  upon  the  San  ofManJ*^ 

A  £ai  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  foith,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
knowledged Grop.  Such  a  presupposed  &ith,  instead  q£  being  sum- 
moned by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  9s  £d  the  pagan  cen- 
turion whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  **  Ihav  natfimnd 
so  great  faith,  nOfUatim  JsruelJ'i 

It  appears,  the^ore»  thit  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  religious  developement  in  which  fqith  arose^  Qpt  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  mirades,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
illustration  in  Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Chd.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,^*X  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gon.  It  was  fiir  this  that  Christ  called  him 
*'  blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
bis  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  other8,§  who^  although  they 
bad  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
ognize  bun  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
many  who  had  been  l^d  by  **  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  be- 

»  John.  L,  60,  51.  t  lUlt,  viiL,  10. 

X  Hfttt.,  ZTi,  16, 17.  %  lUlt,  anri,  14. 
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lieve  in  Jiesus,  and  bad  afterward  abandoned  bim,*  for  tbe  very  reason 
tbat  their  faith  bad  so  low  an  origin :  *'  Lori^  io  whom  ihdll  we  go  t  Thorn 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  we  are  ture  that  ^mt 
art  that  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God.**\ 

And  so^  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  him  a 
visible  proof  of  bis  resurrection  ;|  but  at  the  same  Mme  be  declared  that 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experiendie  of  Bivine  nmoi- 
festatiops.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  Mieved.** 

§  96.  7%e  ComfUnnication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  higheH  Miracle,-^ 

John,  xiv.,  12. 

Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assoM  ns  that  the  communica- 
tion of  tbe  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  aH  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  tbq  aim  of  all ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.  "  He  that  bdieveih  on  me^  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also^  and  greater  works  than  AtH  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  SonJ'  Tbe  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  tfiem  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — ^the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  meti,  and  in  aU  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  '  ["  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  ThUh.**] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.   TVansition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  Miracles, 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  cannot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  flie  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural] 
We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de« 

*  John,  Ti.,  W  t  John,  vi.,  69.     .  |  Jofan,  zz.,  97. 
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velopement  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselyes  justified,  therefore,  in  dis* 
ting^uiflhing,  with  regard  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the-  miracles,  certain 
steps  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby ;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  e^^iibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes^  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature ;  while  those,  wroug^  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  clas^ 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  ard  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE.  J 

L  The  Healing  of  DiseaseB. 
§  98.   The  Spiritual  Agencies  employed. — Faith  demanded/or  the  Ckre. 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Chxist  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  pf  diaeaaes,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar  feature    | 
of  his  whole  ministry.     The  dlments  of  the  body  are  closely  connected 
with  those  ciih^  soul  ;*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  developement  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connexion  between  sm  and  ewl ;  between  the  disorgan 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder^ 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in . 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  Che  body, 

*  It  if  rem«rkable  that  great  plaguei  often  ipread  over  the  earth  precisely  at  the  18106 
time  with  general  eruu  in  the  intellectnal  or  moral  world ;  e.  ^.,  the  plagoe  at  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  plagaei  under  the  Antonines  and  under  Dedna ;  the  lahe»  in- 
guinenia  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century ;  the  ignis  $acer  in  the  lltfa;  the  Ntiek  death  in  the 
'  14tfa,  &c.  That  great  man,  Niebuhr,  whote  letters  contain  ao  maiqr  golden  truths,  alluded 
to  this  ooincidenoe  in  another  ooimeaoo.— Le^  ii,  167. 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  aA  ex- 
traordinary Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkable  efiects  in  tiie 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  influ- 
ences down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  efiTects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  strange 
wonders  ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  otiij  with  effects  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  olijective  Divine 
agency.  In.  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the 
objective  and  subjective  fkctors  could  co-operate ;  the  Divine  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organism, 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  receptivity 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  wa^  ^hat  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  aj^ency ;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spirftual 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  precise- 
ly with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought 
under  this  class  ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  efier 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  material 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influences 
were  exerted  upon  th6  bodily  organism. 

§  99.   Use  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Ours  of  Diseases, 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion. He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  power  of  that 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  his 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e,  g.^  the  contact  of  the  hani 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  of 
saliva,*  water,t  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  results, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  them ; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  alioays  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  sup- 
position which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of 

'  Pttn.,  Hilt  Natar.,  zxTiii.,  7.  t  Mark,  yiiL;  John,  ix. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  mutt  rather  presuppose  that  as  Christy 
in  his  teaching,  &e.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  fi:om  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powera  of 
healing  to.  exhibit  diemselves  in  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  fn  a 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con- 
necting link ;  biit  the  operatioDS  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  JTke  Relation  between  Sin  and  Phytical  EvU.—Jemkh  Idea 
of  Ptmitive  Juetke^ — Ckriefi  Doctrine  an  ike  Subject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  fnoral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministiy  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
oan  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  orgabism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin^  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the  physical  and  the  moral 
core  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs.  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  1  This  question  is  cont^ected  with  the  broader  one.  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  1  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain'  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  sohre  dus  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characterise 
dcs  of  the  religioif  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es* 
tabliahed  connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the 
sinful  will  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  sufiering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  sflid  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.  According  to  diis  view  of  the  world,  wfiich 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  morale  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  Gh>D  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  Sb  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  the  sinner,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment    All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  action^,  as  well  as  of  good  onest  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  "  Gvd  is  a  jealous  Grod^  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen^ 
erationJ*  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  na- 
tions, by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  thjf  conception  of  tlie  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  displaying  itself 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  v^ew ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
fiom  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developementt 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
new  and  lofly  prominence  which  Christ,  gave  to  the  Redeeming  lave  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time,  gave  it  peculiar  modifications;  •  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  that  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  mn 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  hearts 
to  reoeive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partaken  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus^ 
tice,  before  referred  to. 

Thd  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4 :  "  Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  SiloamfeU, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  V  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fact  that  this  view  was  maintained  hy  the  carnally-disposed,  and  that  the  later 
Jewish  history  often  Apparently  rererved  the  connexion  between  sin  and  eril,  piety  and 
lisppinefs,  gare  rise,  snbseqaently,  to  an  Bbionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  that  in 
this  worid,  belonging  m  it  does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  possession  of  tlie  goods  of  this 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  must  be  the  lot  of  the  pioaq ;  and  that  .this  state  of  things  will 
only  be  compensated  in  the  MiBemunm,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Chriaf  s  tmth  opposes  both 
ialie  Tiewi.  *  Lok^  xiii.,  4. 
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The  pontive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,  3  :  "  Moiter,  tcho 
did  tin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered, Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him"  Here  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

\We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanationis  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  disease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the  gen- 
eral connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer .f 

II.  Demoniacal   PoBBesBion. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  fbnns  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  di^ 
eases,  the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 


§  101.   Two  Theories  of  the  Affliction :  (a)  Possesmm  by  EM 
{b)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phenomena  m  other  Times. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other^  but  yet,  per- 
liaps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  fi)rms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  (b)  firom  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  Uieir  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.^  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is.  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 

but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 

be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

*  We  ihall  examine  diii  explanation  ac^  in  its  proper  place  in  die  linratiye. 
t  Matt.,  ix.,  »-5. 

X  Similar  diseMes,  oocnrring  in  the  first  centariei,  were  ezplainfld  in  tlds  way  by  llie 
phygiciani. — Orig^  Id  Matt.,  xiii,  $  6. 
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world ;  thus  strikingly  showing  his  supernatnral  control  over  a  sapemat 
ural  cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phe- 
nomena with  diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  snp* 
posed  indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  nato- 
nil  causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  from,  the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts  ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
jood  all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
■cending  all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analogous  CfMes  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  diings  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  4dso  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  following,!  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexion  of  the  Phenomena  wiik  the  StaU  of  the  Tifnei.^Con- 
etptMi  of  the  Jewe  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Demoniacs  thewudtei. 

Hie  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  suirounded  on  eveiy  ride 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil.(    And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  We  magt  not  take  Ae  spirit  of  an  age  of  materialinn  or  rationalum  aa  a  rale  ftr  Judg- 
ing of  all  phenomena  of  the  V^x#f  which  Teila  within  ibielf  the  Infinite ;  which  ia  mpaMft 
of  such  manifold  excitement ;  and  whose  TaxioQi  powera  are  aheraately  dormant  and  active 
->noV  one  prevailing,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  deititate  of  certain  phenomena 
and  exp^enoea,  becanae  it  haa  no  oigana  for  developing  them ;  and  tfaia  would  prove  no- 
thing againat  their  reality. 

AUhoQffh  I  caD  hardly  think  it  posaible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text,  taken  in  ooonex* 
ion  with  the  general  prindplea  of  thia  book,  can  be  miaimdentood,  yet;  in  order  to  gaud 
agminat  a  poaaiUe  miainterpretation,  I  deem  it  beat  to  aid,  that  it  waa  far  from  mj  inten- 
tioB  to  do  away  with  the  diatinotion  between  the  natoral  and  the  aoperaatoral.  or  to  trace 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  developement  of  powera  inherent  in  the  ^hncA-  I  wiahedoaly  to 
point  oat  the  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^hxHt  for  ■nperaataral  oonmmnicatioM  and 
inflaenoea ;  to  ihGrw  that  it  ia  tMf  iupematoral  in  ita  hidden  eaaeace,  which  looka  forwaid 
to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  world  to  which  it  ia  allied. 

t  Aa  wen  in  the  Tttiieni,  and  in  Lndan'a  Pkilop$ende*, 

t  Some  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  thia  opinion  to  an  admiztora  of  Panlm  mB- 
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oe  characteristic  of  tiiese  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  their  being  poMetsed  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion^  and  their  expressions, 
literaHy  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it  Every  thing  irrational  which 
suggested  itself  to  |hem  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
and  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  vis.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  I),  and  the  evil  Spirit  which  subjugated  the  other;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  thej 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  m^ 
terly  repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  dme,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  bat  also  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  snch 
as  characterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  worid  aC 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  diings,  a  new  creatioii«  is 
about  to  unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World^t  Its  phenomena — symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
vefaich  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Aoc&mmodatum  of  the  two  extreme  Theories, 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other*   On 

gioofl  doctrines ;  bat  it  had  a  far  deepAer  groood  in  the  reHgiooa  spirit  of  the  age.  It  aroae 
finom  the  lense  of  discord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  -of  that  time,  and  which  was 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  of  Dnalia m,  then  to  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  Strauss,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  tUnking;  the  interfe> 
rence  of  evil  spirits  must  be  really  supposed,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephos  (B.  J.,  vii., 
S,  3  :  ra  yif  xaXo^ficya  Satftdvia  mvtipSv  iertv  dwBptiirww  ry^fiars,  toit  ^»9iy  dtiniiitim)  were  mod- 
ified by  his  Gkeek  coltnre.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  infloeaees  were  mora  felt,  th« 
idea  of  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  ewanationa  fimn  the  ffX«,  was 
common  even  among  the  edocated  BeHenists. 

t  Schdling's  remark  on  this  sabject,  in  his  "Philosophical  Inqoirles  into  tlia  Nature  of 
Hnman  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note,:  "  The  time  is  coming  when  aH  this  splendour  will  bo 
dissolved ;  when  the  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  ftB  to  fUees,  and  chaos  cosm 
again.  Bat  befinre  the  final  wreck,  the  all-pervading  powen  aMome  tiie  nature  of  evil 
fpirits  ;  the  veiy  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  of  life,  be- 
come, as  dissohitiop  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destmctioa." 
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the  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  origmctti^e  diaeaae  to  natural  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  with 
Mrickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause-— to  a  Spirit^  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigna  a  simir 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  tbat  Christ  had  only  taken  ap  the  doctria*  of  the  ezicteiice  of 
Satan  by  way  at  formal  acoommodatioa  (p.  114),  the  qaeation  of  the  demoniaca  would  be 
as  ODoe  decided.  Jt  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  hia  expreaaiona  we  might  anbatitate, 
lor  Satan,  the  objective  notion  of  mi2^  wiUioat  at  all  affecting  the  thoogfat  We  mighty  in- 
deed* adaodt  that  he  naed  the  doctrine  (boiyDwed  from  the  circle  of  popolar  ideaa)  merely  ai 
algnrative  covering  fbr  evU,  if  Ae  fUwudf  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
tbereby  to  confinn  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  tiie  popular  notion  involved;  Joat  aa 
we  ahowed  from  ki$  own  vordt  that;  in  trainaferring  the  popular  figorea  to  hia  ICesaianio 
kingdom,  he  did  diatingniah  between  the  labitantial  tmth  and  ita  fiarmal  covering.  Bat 
thia  ia  by  no  meana  die  caae  here.  There  ia  not  a  veatige  of  evidence  in  hia  cooveraatiana 
with  hia  diadplea  to  ahow  that  he  did  not  btend  to  eatabliah  the  doctrine  that  m  higher  «§- 
tdUgenee^  estranged  from  Ood,  wot  the  original  ioureeqf  evil  I7either  can  we  daaa  tiiia 
qaeition  (aa  aome  do)  among  thoie  iriliidb  have  no  bearing  on  die  intereata  of  religion,  and 
which  Chriat'a  miaaion  did  not  reqoire  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  wiU 
be  very  different  if  we  oonffaie  it  to  homan  nature,  fiom  what  it  woold  be,  if  we  admit  ita 
exiatence  alao  in  ipirita  of  a  hif^er  order. 

In  John,  viiL,  44,  Chiiat  givea  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan ;  he  deaignatea  him 
aa  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  tmth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  nsage,  iX^dtim  in- 
vcrives  both  the  tme  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falaehood  and  wickedneaa  have  become  a  aec- 
ond  nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  tmth."  The  revelation  of  troth  which 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  commanum  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  on- 
heeded  ;  he  cannot  receive  and  bold  it  faat,  becaose  he  haa  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  aoa- 
ceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pbariaeea  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  commanion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  thei^  ac- 
tions manifested,  to  be  children  of  Sfttan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Sdkleier- 
mother' a  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.,  $  45,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  paasage  the  id  A  of 
a  personal  Satan  ia  onteaable,  is  by  no  means  soccessfal  "  This  passage,"  aays  he,  "  can- 
not be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  wifliout' either  oppo- 
aing  the  devil  to  God  in  the  Manichiean  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Sons  of  the  Devil."  The  ar- 
gument is  ansuccessfnl,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be,  not  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  Qod,  but  the  sense  in  which  pious  men 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  l>e 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itseUl 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as  a  covering  for 
his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it  It  is  tme  that  he  made  no  disdosUres  on  the  subject  to 
satisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  conuuunica^ 
tions  only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  re- 
ligion that  die  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  "  evil" 
might  he  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  cxutence  of  such  an 
intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against  Qod,  had  been  given  as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  to  employ 
him  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  use  "  Satan"  as  a  symbol  for  wick- 
edness in  general,  without  implying  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  exist* 
See  p.  74. 
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lar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  evO.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  th^  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  die  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  general 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A.  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admissiop,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distingui^ 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (aci  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
fix)m  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himself. 

§  104.  Christ's  RscplanatUms  of  Demonitm  purdy  Spirttuah — His 
Accommodation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs, 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  enx>r8,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct  Apart  from  its  moral 
ground » it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  lefb  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it.  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pret 
supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition,  our  remarks  in  an- 
other place  (p.  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between^^^yrma/  and 
Tnaterial  accommodation  are  not  fully  applicable.    The  law  of  veracity, 
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in  the  intercourse  of  beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  i^ot  bold  good 
where  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away. 
In  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  i^  proportion  aa  the 
use  of  reaaon  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  ai^  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  om- 
sciousness  that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  tod  words  did  not  spring  fix>m 
his  rational,  Grod-allied  nature  (his  true  I),  but  bou^  a  fbreigQ  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  finr- 
xner.  And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  fiir  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul^  which  longed  to 
be  deliyered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignoxnimoHp  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demdioiac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  tikejorm  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefiHce^Ds- 
cessary  to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  derelope  &Q  iprmer. 


§  105.  JD^erei^e  hetiaien  ChrMi  HMing  qf  the  Dtmomact  and 

the  Operatians  of  the  Jciaish  Ea^rdsts. 

The  so-called  Exorciete  were  at  that  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expellmg  demons ;  an  art  which  tibey  aSected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  meaas  which  ^y  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  •  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  ag^encies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  i^parent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  eflbcts,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi^  14 ;  Matt,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  fr^e  the  human  soul  frx)m  the  domin- 
ion of  the  evil  spirit.     He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

*  Joieph.,  ArcheoL,  viii.,  9,  $  5.  Joflophtu  appeal  to  a  remarkable  pioof  of  this  fact, 
which  one  of  tbeie  exorcists  had  given  before  Veipaaian  In  preience  of  part  of  ^e  Bo- 
man  army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Sokmoo  (written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fftdfi 
K'Pk.wj.^.^k^  acifefracfate,"  iii,  113. 
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that  the  kingdom  of  Gk>D,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must 
flee  away,  had  manifested  itselC  He  gives  them  to  understand  thai 
the  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re- 
moved, before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.  And  fix>m  this  it 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that^  every  casting  out  of  evil  spirits* 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap- 
parently produced  the  same  eflfects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op- 
posite.   The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  apparently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  case  of  die  Gkdaron^  who  was  restored  from  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Savour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniaos  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this,  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.t 

The. silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo- 
niacs may  be  ascribed  to  th6  fact  diat  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  G^alilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

m.    The   Raising  of  the  Dead. 
$  106.  DifftrejU  VUwm  on  thae  Mt^aeles. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  riew  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  abi^utely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literaDy,  and  we  suppose  a  real  deatht 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  healing^  and,  in  &ct» 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Tet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  kno  wledgre  of  physiology, 

*  Uwik,  ▼.,  I.    Luke,  Tui^  Se.  t  link,  zri.,  9. 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  4  decision  of  Ais  qoei- 
tioD,  in  the  absence  of  my  testimony  ftom  Christ^s  own  moiA  to  de- 
cide it  In  regard  to  Christ'i  dwn  words,  it  is  a  fur  qneetion  wbetfaor 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  Vetween  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

■  If  it  be  presupposed  that  die  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence — ^into  connexion  with 
another  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  auch  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  derelopes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  dm  body.* 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL  NATURE. 

• 

§  107.  Thue  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  moit  abvumtly. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consi&ration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  intermediate  psychical  agency 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  Ho  had  fully  impressed  men's  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  whole,  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  pfUMAs  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  diflerence  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  Crod- 
Man^  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 

*  Bee  bereafter  on  the  reforroctioii  of  the  "  Widow'i  Son,"  and  of  "Laiaroi," 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL 

GOSPELS  ANP  JOHN. 


IN  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels  witb  John^  we  find  sev^:^  dis* 
crepancies  in  regard  both  to  the  chronology  of  the  nirratiye  and 
to  the  theatre  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108.  D\fferencei  of  Chronology. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passover 
within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narrative 
embraces  ^ree*  or  four.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chronological 
arrangement,' and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  mc^ 
liaye  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass- 
over feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological  marks  have 
been. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gtwpels  tfi  contradict  the  theory 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  liven  in  Luke  hknself* 
there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occurrence 
of  one  Passover  in  the  midgt  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
to  invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 

§  109.  Differences  as  to  the  Theatre  of  Christ's  Lahours. 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatre 
of  Christ's  labours,  and  he  only  transferred  them  to  Jerusalem  when 
he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before  lightly 

*  Lake,  tL,  1 1  the  0iMir«y  UoTtp6irptim,  in  oonnexion  wUi  tiio  "xipa  ean  of  oon." 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  Cbrint  purposely  confine  bis  labours 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants^  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares"  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labouis  more  uninterruptedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  1  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure^  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  WjA,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  of  his  own 
cause»  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  1 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  did 
not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ*s  labours.  It  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 
siah, for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 
hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  fkce  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would,  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refirain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  Proof  that  Christ  Jrequently  exercised  his  Ministry  tn 

Judea  and  Jerusalem. 

It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the  simple-minded 
G«lilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  by 

*  In  the  TalmQdical  treatue  " Chagigak"  c.  iL,  none  (among  adolti)  bat  the  deaf,  the 
■ick,  the  inf  ane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  prind* 
pal  feaata  at  Jenualem.  Of  coarae,  this  law  could  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  distant  ooon- 
tiiea,  whp  were  only  required  to  lend  annually  a  depatation  to  the  Temple,  with  aaoriflcei* 
and  with  the  inoney  arising  from  the  price  of  the  fint  fruits.  Conf.  Pkth,  Legat  ad  Ca* 
jiim,f$28,M. 

t  Lake,  ii.,  41,  shows  that  the  devoat  of  Galilee  felt  themselves  boand  to  Joamey  to  Je- 
rosalem  at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  speaks  of  the  joamey  of  a  woman^  on 
whom  the  law  imposed  no  sach  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Strtnut)  find  any  proof  even 
in  Matthew  that  absonce  from  the  festivals  was  held  of  no  acooont  among  the  Jewish- 
Christiaiis. 
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the  general  coming  together,  of  Jenv  ftom  all  countries  at  those  festi 
yals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  hay*  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  jMurty  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  woald  he  overcome  by  them ! 

As  to  his  pu^tting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  {ttes* 
ence,  surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight 

Moreowr,  tjbe  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  the  city  of  Jerusaleqi  itself.  Nor  are  there  wanting^  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g,,  Matt.,  iv.,  25 ; 
XV.,  1,  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. of  Jenualem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Crolilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  l^ve  been  the  case,  either  that,  after  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intevmiii* 
gled  and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  Jn  Luke,  xiiL,  34 ;  Matt.,  xxui;, 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  by  his  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  "children  of  Jerusalem^*'  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  **  city  which  killed  the  prophets^*^  be  taken  as  refeiring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ci^. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  vrith  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  vrith  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them ;  and 
the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  (e.  ^., 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
vre  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-<-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  frx>m  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

•  Tbu  difBcnlty,  indeed,  ii  annded  in  Mattfaew'i  Gofpei,  for  it  if  tiiere  ftated  (zzL,  14), 
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of  employing  them  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  would  have  been 
afforded  1  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  1  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Gkwpels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  1 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  die  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narratiye.  The 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Christ 
made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  GkMpel  a 
fitbrication,  wilfiilly  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  diis  could  never  have  written  such  a  GospeL  Moreover, 
vrere  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  VTOuld  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  die  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his  own, 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gt)spels  were  made  iqi, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparently  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  From 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
Jerusalem  as  the  ^cene  of  those  appearances  \  yet,  from  reading  Mat- 
thew alone,  we  might  infer  thitt  they  all  took  pliu;e  in  Galilee.* 

qdte  indefinitely,  however,  that  "-he  healed  tiie  kme  and  the  hlmd  hi  die  Temple."  It  ia 
imposrible  not  to  see  that  the  hiatorical  connexion  is  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew ;  we 
can  gather  it  correctly  only  from  John's  GhMpel. 

*  A  faTDorable  light  is  thrown  upon  &e  genuineness  and  credibility  of  John's  Goapel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  contains  a  closely  eoiKnected  and  durooological  aoooont  of  Canist'a 
poblio  ministry. 


PART  I. 

/ 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST*S  PUBLIC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  TH£  BAPTIST.— THE  FIBST  DISCIPLES. 

WE  reflume  th6  thread  of  our  HrBtorical  nairattTo  at  the  fpoint 
where  it  waa  broken  oflEl* 
On  iaauing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himaelf  for 
his  public  labours,  Jesus  a^n  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
him  to  his  hdly  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  cloae  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  ^  John  had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  his  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  -the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  msraculona  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  adaiowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself^  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic King.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
aroimd  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  widi>  himself  and  trained  to 
become  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
offlbr  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111.  Meuagt  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethahara. 

Aieairwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabanut  The  Jewish  Sanhediim, 
ihe  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  fiallowers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa-* 
tionl  to  obtain  firom  hia  own  1^  an  explanation  of  the  callmg  in  which 
he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 

*  Pts«  so. 

t  Two  different  namec  g;iven  to  the  same  place  at  different  timea,  both  having  the  aame 
meaning,  "  a  place  of  ahips,"  "  a  place  for  cvoising  in  shipa"  (a  feiry).  See  LSeke  on  John, 
i    38 ;  Wina^i  *'  Bibliachef  Bealworterhoch/'  i.,  19«i  3d  ed.  %  John,  i.,  19,  feq. 
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satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  had 
probahly  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  ['*  I  am  not  the  ChrUt^^\, 
But  as  he  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  himself^  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  fur- 
ther questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  quesdon.  Although  in  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Elia$  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  (».  «.,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer)/  He  described  himself 
only  in  general  terms,  not  liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  thzough  whom 
the  voice  of  Ood  called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  lor  a 
Hew  and  glorious  risyelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himself,  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pmnted  to  the  might- 
ier One  who  should  baptize  with  die  Spirit^  who  already  atood,  oiirec- 
ognized,  in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  ye  know  him  not,"  was  doubt- 
less founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  sot  utter)  that  he  knew  him, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  lull  than  those 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  GtMpels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  little  &- 
vour  for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  JohnpoinU  to  Jesu$  as  the  Sufering  Messiah^  and  testifies  to  hu 

Higher  Dignity. 

On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  John's  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,*'  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa.,  liii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf- 
fering £>r  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 

•  John,  L,  20. 
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8o  meek  ;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fully 
Christian  mind  would  have.t  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete- 
rogeneous elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  he 
had  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that  was  to  follow''  (although  prob« 
ably  not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
person),  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  saiclt  After  me  cometh  a  man  that  is  preferred  before  me,Jbr  he 
was  before  me.**X  ("  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according, 
to  his  nature.") 

*  Hence  fho  appropiifttenef  f  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  anj  other  animal 
need  in  the  offering!.  What  we  say  is  enough  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  we  differ 
from  other  interpretationi  of  this  passage.    Cotd.  iMcke,  in  loo. 

t  We  do  not  suppose,  dierefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  fall  sense 
which  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected  with  the  words.    It  canndt 

be  known  with  certainty  but  that  the  former  used  the  word  UVt  which  the  latter  trans- 
lated K6oitf.  From  a  mind  like  the  Evangelist's  we  coald  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  .statement  of 
the  words  of  another.  He  perhaps  invohmtarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
velope  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
attribute  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  ha  uttered  them. 
The  interpretation  which  he  gare  to  them  may  abo  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in 
which  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not  iu  author.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  Baptist's  words  i»  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Mbreovei:,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  (p.  $4),  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  the  heathen  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view ;  be  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  have  had 
reference  to  mankind,  rather  Aan  to  the  Jewish  world. 

X  John,  L,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own,  and  not  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  mcM'e  difficult 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and 
time  may  express,  figuratively,  precedence  of  dignity  g  and,  in  this  usage,  lutpoeBh  imv 
ytyovtv  is  easily  interpreted,  "although  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comes  after  me,  ye^  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  ukis  brfore  me."  In  the  full  certainty  of  prophetfe  intoition,  the  Baptist 
describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  npwT6s  itov  ^v.  B«ferring  the 
words  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-existenee  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity 
ae  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  natore.  Nor  could  it,  in  tiiis  case, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language  of  the  Baptist  by  an 
infusion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
from  a  profoundly  spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  This 
much,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  peciiliar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Messiah;  althonglrit  does  not 
foUow  that  the  Baptist  was  full^  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  queetioi^  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conceptiae  eC  the  Baptist  to  take  «pdr«ff 
as  referring,  not  to  jnt  existence,  but  to  priority  of  nature,  which  interpretation  I  have  fol* 
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§  113.  John  and  Andrctc,  DiscipUs.qfJohn,  attach  tAemtdvet  to  Jaui^^' 

Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 

These  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  QaHlean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whem  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reTerence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired. '  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  eocioty.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ; 
he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock,  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thus 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows;  and  thus  arose  the^r/i 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  fix>m  PeF8eal>ack  to  Grali« 
lee.* 


CHAPTER  IL 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

§  114.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes^^Effect  of  the  Mirade 

on  Peter, 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  not  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Peraea  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 

lowed  in  the  text  Thia  iorolvea  no  tautology;  tiie  "beeownng^  greater''  ia  derired  fmn 
tiie  "  beinsj^  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  nsed,  and  Dot  iori,  to  indicate  diat  the  **  priority  td 
eaaence"  preceded  "  the  priority  of  dignity,"  which  waa  not  obtained  by  Chri^  in  its 
xnanifeBtation,  until  a  later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  **  he  n>a$  that,  whidi  he  baa  be- 
eotM."  Thoa  interpreted,  the  paaaage  oorresponda  to  what  John  aaya  of  Chriat  in  anodief 
form,  in  Matt,  iii.,  11.  If  tiiia  view  be  adopted,  we  mast  remember  to  diatingoiah  between 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  uttered  the  words  and  that  which  the  ETtn^eliat^  fi«n  Ui 
higher  Christian  consciousness,  attributes  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  42-47.  It  is  apparent  fiom  John's  statement  alone  that  Chriat  did  aol  take 
tiiese  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  organs,  immediately  into  doae  fel- 
lowship, but  left  them  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gires  us  no  fiirther  accoont  of  the 
forming  of  the  Apostolic  community ;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  we  moat  en> 
deavoor  to  fill  op  by  comparing  the  aynoptical  Goapela. 
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and  Bethsaida ;  and  he  only  waited  fi>r  a  suitable  opportanity  to  take 
them  into  closer  communion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
him.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.  Jesus 
asked  Siinon,  to  wh<Mn  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  It 
out  a  little  way  fi:t>m  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter^  who  doubtl6(»  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.  Although  he 
had  toiled  all  night  in  yain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.t  An  impression  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  afler  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  Au  avm  trade  yrBB 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  he  was  thus  led  fix)m  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.|  All 
his  previous  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ['*  Depart  frwn 
me^far  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  /"]§     The  Divine  power  i^peara 

*  A  oomparuon  of  Lake,  t.,  wiA  Matt^  ir.,  18,  will  Tindieate  tbe  oonfectneM  cf  tliif  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  haTe  two  independent  statement! :  that  in  Matdiew  an  alibreTiaMd 
one,  while  Lake's  is  the  Tivid  and  dicomstantial  aooonnt  of  aA  eye-witness.  The  w<nds 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  **  I  wili  make  you  fiahert  cf  men,"  seem 
to  presuppose  an  event  soch  as  tbe  miracoloas  draaght  of  fishes ;  bat  Matthew  presents 
them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Lake  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically. .  None 
but  those  abstractianists  who  mast  measore  all  phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety, 
apon  the  Procrastean  bed  of  their  own  logical  foraralas,  will  see  in  this  aocoont  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  story.  It  has  all  the  fi^shness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  is 
weU  read  in  the  histoiy  of  the  diffhsion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recall 
many  analogoos  cases.  Sckkitrmmeher  (Comm.  on  Lake,  in  loe.^  or  **  Werke,"  ii,  53),  in 
his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  history  from  U- 
gend.  Honoor  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbledl 
itselC  ia  pore  love  of  Troth,  before  the  power  of  History ! 

t  It  also  oonfirms  the  acooant  in  John's  Gospel  The  oonnexion  of  the  pazrative  whidi 
I  have  given  abondandy  shows  that  MatAew's  acooant  is  not  irrecondlable  with  Luke's, 
or  both  with  John's,  as  some  snppose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  oonnexion 
thus  made  by  comparing  otf  the  acooonts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  wiiten  tevertUly, 
for  in  that  case,  doabtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  wooU  have  been  diflerent  fifom 
what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
connected  narrative  of  any  kind  fix>m  several  distinct  aocoantfc    . 

t  ThoM  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleological  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providenee 
which  makes  Nature  sobserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  most  regard  this  event 
as  one  of  tihose  in  whidi  the  border  line  between  the  natural  and  sopematural  is  hard  to 
be  distinguished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  fitm  the  former  to  the  latter. 

^  On  acooont  of  this  pecoliar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
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fearful,  in  its  boliness,  to  the  sinner  who  is  consciooB  of  his  sinfulness ; 
it  fills  him  with  consternation ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling. 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
Peter  [Fear  not ;  from  Tienceforth  thou  shah  catch  men]  :  *'  Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth 
toJiolly  to  me.  Thou  shalt  see  greater  proo&  of  my  power  than  this. 
Li  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  gpi^ater  miracles.  From 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men.** 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Abdrew,  James,  and  Johnt  to 
join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115.  The  Calling  of  Nathanad. 

In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personality, 
first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and 

(altlKmgh  much  may  be  laid  in  IkToor  of  it)  diat  diif  erent  occnired  after  lie  had  known 
Cfari«t  fi»r  aome  time,  or  after  he  bad  been  a  witneaa  of  hia  fint  pablic  laboon  at  Jeraailem ; 
ao,  alao,  we  cannot^  for  the  same  reason,  place  it  after  ^e  wedding  at  Canai  allboagh  this 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impresaioos  the 
oocorrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  apon  the  disciples.  The  view  which  we  have  followed 
in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  John,  L,  43,  and  46 ;  bat 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John,  i,  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i., 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  intended  return  to 
Ghdilee  (t.  43),  but  BM.ym  nothing  aboat  the  joomey  itself;  he  may  have  been  indnced,  by 
the  mention  of  Bethsaida,  to  place  the  theatre  of  the  aoooant  in  that  region.  (See  Bletk, 
Stad.  n.  Krit,  JL833,  il)  The  late  B,  Jaeobi  (in  the  same  periodical,  1838,  iv.,  852)  adduces 
against  this  view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  caae  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  place 
exactly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John's  dieeiplei 
to  Christ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  that  nomber.  The  way 
in  which  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  sajring  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would  prove  that  Nathanael  was 
first  fonnd  in  Gkdilee. 

*  The  troth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  8abae<)nent 
developement  of  hia  character.  The  conscioosness  of  his  sinfulness  and  distance  from  tbe 
perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
could  be  diminished  by  no  degree  of  iatimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  be  imbibed  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner 
from  Him  in  whom  the  sourca  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him, 
not  merely  by  hts  own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  Hz  **  Jutd  the 
wordt  of  eternal  life."  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more  and  more  fully 
revealed  to  him ;  the  Divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  otUitard,  but  aa  an  in- 
ward power,  ^e  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  fbrtii  upon  hii 
conscioosness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
mon ;"  th^  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impression 
firon  it  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel, 
"mending  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions 
two  vessela,  and— not,  indeed,  the  mendings  bat— the  washing  of  the  mach-nsed  nets. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Nathanael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  Christ*s  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole. 
When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah/  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him.  to 
"  come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  "Was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
words,  *'  Behold  an  Itraelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guUe*'  (a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
his  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance^  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  *'  Son  of  God  and  King  of  IsraeV*] ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
i.,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di- 
vinity in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
'*  heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man,^^  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  '*  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending*'  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  eaith  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  hi«  Divine 
glory  in  its  /uU  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  itidividual  to- 
kens of  it. 

•  See  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
JESUS   AT   CANA. 

§  116.  I%e  Change  of  Water  into  Wine.— Character  and  Import  qfOu 
Miracle, — Little  Umpression  made  upon  the  People. 

THREE  days  after  CWlit  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  io  whieh  he 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
C ANA,*  the  fulness  of  "  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  from  him* 
self^  which  was  to  tran8figiire«  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  ,Mrine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  weiB  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recog^nized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  £be  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently,  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveajl  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  "  man  should  deny  father  and  mother*'  when  the  cause 
of  GK>D  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  hra  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it. 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  /"  as  if  he  had 
said,  '*  Our  wishes  lie  apart  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived.*' 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probably  understooid  that  her 
wish  would  bo  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  biit  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  some 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  It  if  to  be  remarked  that  Nathanael  wtm  "  the  son  of  Tbolmai,"  t.  e.,  Bartholomew,  of 
Cazia ;  which  (act  may  coDfinn  oar  Tiew  of  the  order  of  the  erenta. 
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thus :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substanee 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors; 
and  thus  substituted  hb  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  nutnufactured  taine;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  prpducing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (90  to  speak)  the, powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.*  In«> 
deed,  this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  contems  better  to  its  spiritual  im- 
port than  the  former.t 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ^nal  cause  and  moral  bearing| 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  <We  must  seek  its  import 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  hi  this  single  act, 

Wbile  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist  Now,  however, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per- 
forms his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Chnstian  l^thics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  would  he  pletaed  to  belieTe,  if  I  coald,  that  the  riew  here  taken  had  a«  old  ecdeii- 
astical  aathority  aa  the  late  Baurngarlen-Crutius  sappoges  he  haa  fband  for  it,  in  the  ancient 
hymn  "De  Bpiphania  Domini"  {Daniel^  Tbefaonu  Hymnok^cna,  i.,  p.  19) :  "  Vel  hydriia 
plenis  aqua  vini  *aporem  inftideria."  Bat  the  word  tc^forem  can  hardly  he  made  emphatic. 
In  the  senae  of  the  hymn,  the  wwda  "  vini  aaporem  infondere"  probably  mean  nokfaiqg 
more  than  "  in  vinom  matare." 

t  Compare,  ai  analogies,  die  mineral  tpringt,  in  which,  by  natural  processeB,  new 
powem  are  giren  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  acooonta  of  ipringi  whidi  sent  forth  waten 
like  winet— intoxicating  waters :  "  IloXXaxoS  S'  tlvi  Kf^vat  ai  niv  mriiMnfJU  kuX  olwuShrtpatf  ^ 
4  irifH  nc^XaxoH/oy,  np^  ^  ^et  rovs  tyxntplovi  inomvuv  woovtivras** — AthtfUtUM, Deip., iL,  $  17, 18. 
Of  another  water  says  Tkeopomput,  "tovS  vivwrat  mM  iteOocKsaBai,  ca04  xai  rovt  rhv  tihovJ* 

t  The  supposition  that  John's  Gospel  was  writtMi  by  some  one  of  Alexandrian  ednoii- 
tioD,  with  a  tendency  to  Gnosticism,  is  refuted  by  this  narrative.  Sudi  a  man  would  new 
have  assigned  such  an  object  and  such  a  scene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.  Suoh  a  one 
could  not  have  invented  and  put  into  die  mouth  of  the  "  ruler  of  the  feas^'  the  clumsy 
jest  which  he  uttered  (John,  ii.,  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  drunk).  Any  one  writing  a  history  qf  Christ  apolo- 
getically, and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according  to  the  tandenqr  <^  those  timei* 
would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  facts  (if  such  existed)  than 
have  invented  a  false  one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or,  If  he  had  some  tymkqUcal  meaning 
in  his  view,  he  wjould  certain^  have  stated  it. 
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stamped  upon  bis  self-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup- 
ports of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours/ the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural^  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  itF 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Wfai « 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inaugruration  as  Messiah 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  t])e  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time«  to  have 
.made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed 
until  they  had  obtained  a  vivid  imptession  of  his  public  labouzB  at  die 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  ocoasiDa  to  apply  the  Jewish 
provei:!),  "  a  prophet  haih  no  honour  in  hi*  oum  coumiry"^ ' 


CHAPTBR  IV. 

FIRST  JOURiNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

§  117.  The  Purifying  of  the  Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.f  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place — ^a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocracy4 

*  John,  iv.,  44 :  doabtless  referring  to  this  period ;  a  sapposition  which  the  ase  of  ydp  reti* 
ders  probable.  Thoa  interpreted,  we  aboold  have  John's  testimony  that  Christ  had  already 
■OQght  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Gkdilee. 

t  Although  the  purifying  of  the  Temple  doabtlcss  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Christ's 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  from  John's  account,  tibiat  Christ  had  not  tangfat  and 
wrought  miracles  before ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  radier 
shows  Uie  contrary. 

t  Hero  a  difficulty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  k  placed  by  John  at  the  ftrftn- 
ning  of  Christ's  ministry,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  by  the  other  Evangelists  at 
the  end  of  his  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  die  same  event  took  place  tviot, 
and  in  the  veiy  same  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  must  hvf9 
deviated  from  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  his 
last  triumphal  entry,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  moment  enthusiastic  in  his  favoor,  tiiaa 
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For  the  conyenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court,  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  "merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  Git>D  against  them.  And 
as  the  gen€|;ral  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
pro&ne  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
**  Take  these  thing*  hence  ;  make  not  my  Father**  house  a  house  of  mer^ 
chandise.*'^ 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's' exchange.  The  liftiDg  up  of  the  scomrge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  for-*-apart  from  Christ'6  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  1  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sign — a  ngn  of  the  judgments  of  GrOD  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative,!  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

at  tiie  beguming  of  his  laboan.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  had  more  occaaion, 
after  hif  triomphal  entry,  to  airoid  every  thing  that  coold  occasion  public  diatorbance,  or 
wear  die  appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  Aa  fkrr  Uie  difficulty  of  the  thing  at  hia 
opening  miniBtry,  no  one  can  mj  wkai  inflaences  the  immediate  power  of  Qod  might  pro- 
dace  npon  the  minda  and  feelinga  of  men.  It  la  certainly  leaa  eaay  to  accoo^t  for  anch  an 
anaduoniam  in  JtAn,  whoae  aocoont  ia  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate*  in  chronological  order, 
than  in  the  other  Evangeliata  •,  the  latter  might  natorally  connect  a  fact  like  thia.  Fell 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  last  entry,  which  waa  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  cir> 
cle  of  accoonta  which  tbegr  compiled.  According  to  John  (ii.,  18),  the  Jewa  pat  the  qaea- 
tion,  "  What  tign  $howeit  thou  pit"  *lc  ;  in  Lake,  xx.,  S,  the  Sanhedrim  aak,  "  By  what 
authority  doeat  thou  the$e  things  t"  Ac.  It  might  be  aappoaed  that  thia  laat  qneation  ang- 
geated  the  atatement  of  the  event  which  gave  riae  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (aa,  indeed,  it  i« 
not)  that  in  the  paaaage  in  Lnkft  khaa  thia  apecial  reference  to  the  ac^  and  not  a  reference 
10  Ohriaf  a  teaching  in  general  al  that  time. 

*  John,  at  moat,  alludes  to  laa.,  Ivi.,  7 ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  bit  the  other  Goapela  give  direct 
citationa.    Thia  la  another  proof  M  Ae  originality  of  John'a  narrative. 

t  How  abaoid  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  tnven^tMi  of  auch  an  incident  aa  thia  to  a  man 
of  Alexandrian  culture !  Ita  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  viewa  ia  ahown  by  the  fact 
that  Origen  conaidered  it  one  of  die  greateat  objectiona  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 

I  T.  ix..  in  Joann. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  sa  history*  the  miracle  woald  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Chriat*8 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  Ufe- 
less  matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  Bat,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  he- 
eause  Christ  had  to  operate  upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
ci^ble  of  resisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  mch*al  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  God  whiteh  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  ronsed  by  a  commanding 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  mytki  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  every-^ay  reality. 


§  118.  The  Saying  of  Christ,  "  Destroy  this  Temjfk;^  ^— . 

Exposition  of  it  given  by  John. 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  '*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  IwiU  raise  it  fspJ* 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  specification  of  '^  three  days^*  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  you^  by  your  ungodliness,  which  desecrates  aU  that  is 
holy,  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Tetnpie,  then  tmU  I  build 
it  up  again  ;*'  alluding  (according  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  Goo  had  a  conmion  basis 
in  both ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
rabod  up  by  hmi  in  greater  splendour,  h^  acts  upon  thb  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  labouzB 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin,  however,  exaggerated  the  thitmg  that  Christ  had  Xo  expd  into  1kim$and». 
John,  more  simply  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  only  of  the  expolsioii  of  the  tdlen ; 
they,  of  the  buyers  alsa 

t  Jost  as  the  "  Hoase  of  God"  (Heb.,  iiL,  S)-6)  is  made  the  same  in  both  dispensatioos;  as 
the  later  one  falfills  the  law  of  the  older.     I  cannot  see  any  force  in  KUng*$  ol 
^tad.  a.  Krit,  1836, 1, 137).    The  Kotydv  is  already  impUed  in  the  lxc//»civ. 
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not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews^the  dissolu- 
tion  of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — ^but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  pre« 
diet  ih  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  hbtory  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
ind  even  they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  word*— 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark !  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  aoothor  occasion,  **  Here  u  something 
greater  than  the  Temple;***  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  tp  the  higher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the 
course  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  I  am  able  to  destroy 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days"\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
oc(5asion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirdy  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  ^o^e  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  coiistruction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  '*  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,"  but 
(what  b  very  difierent)  that  its  destruction  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  "  I  will  destroy  this 
Temple  that  is  made  toith  hands^  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another. **\  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  iagainst  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  gfcat  and  general 
impre8sion.§ 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  t  Matt,  zxtL,  61. 

%  Mark  obaenrei  (xiv.,  59) :  **  But  neUker  to  did  their  teiinett  agree  togetksr" 
$  It  la  a  •i>ecial  ooofinnatian  of  John'a  Gospel  that  he  alone  givea  the  natural  oocaakm 
fcr  the  ntterance  of  tfaeae  words  by  Christ,  and  their  original  finrn.  StrautSt  however, 
tbinka  that  the  original  form  of  die  expression  was  that  pat  ioto  Stephen's  moath  by  his 
aioeosers,  Acts,  vi,  14 ;  and  that  the  "  three  dayt^*  were  added  snbseqaendy,  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection.  Bat  these  are  mot  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attributed  to  him 
Aat  he  qooted  Chritft,  but  only  that  he  attered  a  tfaoagfat  of  his  own,  perhaps  derivad 
from  them.    At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  woold  have  been  onsnited  to 
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The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  from  the 
words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deeper  import,  viz.: 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God ;.  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
built ;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death."t 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days.'*| 

the  tboagfat  tsoribed  to  Stephen.  The  interpolatkm  of  the  wordi  "  three  dayi"  ii  more  im- 
probable, ai  neither  Matthew  not  Mark  explain  th^m  at  all ;  on  ttke  contrary,  it  is  moch 
more  likely  that  ^e  pretence  of  the  word*  led  to  their  being  applied  sobgeqaently  to  the 
veaorrection,  than  that  the  resarrection  itaelf  led  to  their  interpolation. 

*  It  may  be  diapnted  wheAer  John'i  interpretation  \m  intended  to  gire  tiie  •xact  lenae 
in  which  Chriat  naed  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  them  to  the  reaorreotion,  ai  ia  per* 
hapa  implied  UkAe  S3d  vene,  "  when,  therefore,  he  toae  ritenfrom  the  dead*  hie  diee^fUt  re- 
membered that  he  had  said  thit  unto  them**].  An  inatance  of  such  accommodation,  of  woida 
ottered  by  Chriat,  in  a  lenae  different  from  the  original  one,  ia  fbond  in  John,  xriii.,  9 ;  al- 
tiioagfa,  in  tiua  case,  John  most  have  known  ^at  he  applied  them  differently,  and  waa 
glad  to  fi^  them  admit  such  application.  John's  aaUiority,  in  regard  to  the  aenae  of  the 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  aayings  he  preserved  so 
faithfully,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight;  still,  in  the  explanation  of  special  expressions  [as 
to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexiona  might  compel  us  to  deviate 
ftom  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understood,  which  would 
only  require  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  itself,  although 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  the  less 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost  The  mention  of  the  "  three  day$"  (which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Qospel,  who  always  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  every  thing  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  of 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theory  that  this  Gospal  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  ac- 
corded much  better  with  the  taste  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand 
prophetic  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (die  va^i  wsvuartKSi,  in  place  of 
the  vaii  iieStjrSi)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kling'i  (L  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explana- 
tion, and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  the  two  interpretations 
together. 

X  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that  "  three  dayt^*  must  necessarily 
mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it  In  general,  it  meana  '^a 
round  number,"*  and  we  must  learn  from  the  context  whether  a  longer  or  ahorter  period  is 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  jas- 
tifles  us  in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant  The  new  apiritnal  Temple,  tiie  progrea- 
aive  developement  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  Qod,  did  in  fact  immediately  fi>Uow  tiia 
overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theocracy. 
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§  119.  LUerview  of  Christ  with  Nicademus. 

(1.)  Disposition  of  the  People  aad  Pharisees  towards  Christ. — Dispositions  of  Nio- 

odeoras. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his  first  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  looked 
upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they  could  not  openly  oppose  him, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  tradi* 
tions,  but  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  even  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  governed  only  by  selfish  motives;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  errors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincere.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDEMUs.t  To  him,  especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  this 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations,  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  %f  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
Bonally,  and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
visible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

*  It  is  probable,  in  the  nature  of  tfaingi,  &at  aldKmgfa  the  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  chief 
xnen,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were  among  them  individaal  suscepti- 
ble minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  Jotepk  ofArimatkea ;  in  Matt,  ix.,  18,  a  ruler ;  in 
Mark,  xiL,  28,  a  $eribe^  manifesting  an  interest  m  his  Dirine  calling,  and  from  these  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  groond,  therefore^  fisr  Strauss' s  asser* 
tion  that  the  case  of  Nicodemos  is  improbable.  Utterly  mihistorieal^  too,  is  his  assertiea 
(i.,  633)  that  the  accounts  of  rich  and  diief  men  coming  secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nico- 
demos) were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remore  the  reproach  brooght  against  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  "  that  none  bat  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  tbemselveirtD  Jesus."  In- 
stead of  being  a  "  reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  priliitiTe  Chnrdi  that  the 
new  creation  of  Christianity  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise cf  tids  worid  were  pat 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant  There  was  no  inducement  &ea,  fcr  sadi  inrentions.  More- 
over, this  mode  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel;  he  that  ooold  represent 
Jesas  as  onfolding  his  highest  troths  to  a  poor  woman  coold  not  hare  been  tempted  to  m* 
vent  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distingoished  scribe. 

t  Strauss  strains  hard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  tins  common  Jew- 
ish name,  ^"^^^^Pl*  There  is  no  trace  in  the  eariy  Christian  butoiy  of  mythical  penona 
tiios  originating  nom  mere  fancy,  wifchoot  any  historical  point  of  departore.  Only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (vohmtary  or  involontluy} 
inrentioD  into  fiiUes ;  e.  g^  Snium  Magus  was  thoa  made  utyUdcaL 
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some  more  worthy  and  spiritual  ideas  in  regard  to  it  He  eOOBidered 
himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  shire  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  firom  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
liis  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Bat  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemos,  and  all  of  like 
mind.*  The  truth,  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system: 
**  Except  a  man  be  horn  again,\  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Crod** 

(2.)    The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  can 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  GU)d*s  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  inward 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  man  can  secure 
by  his  omi  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  wdl 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression^  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  mira- 
cles, and  not  from  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awakening  of  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nicodemus 
could  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concep- 
tion of  it  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  see  the  kingdom" 
to  mean  ^  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom ;"  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  "  entering  into"  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  answer,  too,  entirely  charaoteriitic  of  JenuB,  and  which  woold  not  have  occorred  to 
one  inventing  tiiis  dialogue. 

t  Or  "from  above;"  bat  I  cannot  pref/er  this  reading,  even  after  L^ek^t  argnments. 
"Bom  again"  corresponds  with  " becoming  like  children"  (Matt,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  vaXtyra- 
9(a  (Matt,  xix.,  28) ;  compared  with  the  Aovr^  vaXtYYtvcalas  of  Paul.  Wo  infer  that  dia 
Bwde  of  expression  belonged  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  agrees,  ako^ 
with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  in  regard  to  his  operatioDS  opoa 
human  natore. 

I  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Bxnnan  mind,  althosgli 
its  true  import  is  only  repealed  in  the  light  which  Christianity  lends  to  self-scrutioy.  The 
11011  emendarif  sed  trans/igurari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vi.),  which  is  rather  a  rfaetoncal 
dxpressioQ  any  how«  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separate 
Tices,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  beginning 
of  a  prooess  in  human  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  birth,  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  so 
unusual  en*  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus ;  be  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages.*  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  d^ect  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  aDow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
Jigurt  and  the  thing,  kcA  he  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he 

is  old  r 

(3.)  Hie  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  **  Ver* 
Uy,  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of€rodJ*\  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  €u:tive 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  o^the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tunted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  **  water  ?"|    "We  in- 

Ood,  the  new  birth  in  indiridoak  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world ; 
to  the  Sioie  doctrine  speaks  of  a  wtpioiiKi^  ira>iyycvnr(a  rdv  lUXwy,  <tya9roixcitMrif.  Bat  this  il 
connected  with  the  pandieistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  ahemate  destractions  and  renew- 
als of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleologica]  point  of  view  in  Christianity.  *0  rcr* 
oapoKovTOVTriS,  iav  voVv  ^offovoSv  Ixjl*  ^^vra  rd  ycxov6ra  Koi  rd  hhiuva  Itapaxt  icard  ri  hfto€iitt^—{Al^ 
ton.  Monoi,f:d.,  1.)  "He  who  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  wcD,  has  experienced 
every  thing  which  occors  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

*  Straut9  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paol  txb^  die  expression  "  a  new  creth 
tion'*  (2  Cor.,  v.,  17  ;  QaL,  vi.,  15),  withoat  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  ^as  in  oonunon  use 
in  Jadaisro.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  bat  rather  see  in  sach  expressions  the  new  dto- 
led  created  by  Christianity,  which  Pfal's  readers  might  be  sapposed  to  understand.  If 
Strauss' $  view  were  correct,  we  shoold  expect  such  antitheses  in  Paol  as  the  foUo^ingi 
'*  Circamcision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  ooq< 
dition ;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  oat  from  within,  thiongh  faitih." 

t  How  different  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  &e  later  dnM 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Horn.,  sL,  { 
26 :  "  lav  ttil  ivaycvvriOiiTt  fiiari  ^Qvu  ti(  tvoum  mrpit,  t4oD,  iy^ov  rvt^itarei"  &c.  It  is  immaterial 
wfaetiier  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  Gospel  immediately,'  or  fiam  some  tradi* 

tiOD. 

fit  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  to  be  traced  here,  who  planned 
this  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  trnth,  apon  tho  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative, 
and  added  "birth  by  water"  to  "birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  aottiority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  Bat  Uiis  theory  is  contradicted  by  tilie  fact  that  baptism  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  instication  to  ChriiC^ 
and  nowhere  says  any  ^ling  of  the  baptism  of  the  Aposties.  A  writer  inflaenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  rach  a 
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fer  from  the  fact  that  Christ  Bays  nothing  more  of  '*  water,"  but  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  operations  of  the  **  Spirit/'  that  the  former  was 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  baptbm  of 
the  Spirit,  the  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemui ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah, 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  fi)rth  the^ general  principle  on 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  the 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life — the  lifo  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  new  life  which  God 
imparts  ['*  That  which  is  horn  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  and  thtU  which  is 
horn  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit'*].  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  was 
still  strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  ita  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God*8  Spirit  in  those 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  the  in* 
terior  life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itself 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience ;  it  is  a 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  forward  to  its 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  bis  mind,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  in 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  fact  as- 
serted by  Christ  seems  marvellous;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement, 
'*  How  can  this  he  ?*'  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclamation  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  in- 
sight into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illu- 
mination. "  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  reli- 
gion is  a  diead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  me  not 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,*  how  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcending 
the  limits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation !" 

motive,  would  not  have  made  theie  omissioiui.  It  might  even  be  said,  with  more  plaiuif 
bility,  that  John  had  been  led  to  oomiect  baptism  and  regeneratioD  together,  and  had  at* 
tribated  this  combination  to  Christ  We  have  no  right,  becaose  of  a  mere  difiBcnl^*,  to 
charge  iiich  a  tiling,  even  tlioogh  involantary,  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  whole  inrn 
of  John's  feelings,  the  mjftiic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind, 
would  akme  have  prevented  him  from  making  any  outward  thing  prominent  that  was  no( 
made  so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analosy  fea  separate  impolses  of  the 
Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 
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(4.)    JefOB  intimttliiM  ku  own  Sofferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expset  something  totally  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  haye  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  been  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes* 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  manreHous  to  Nicodemus, 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour^ 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  ^is  oum 
mfferings,*  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and. in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with,  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildemesst  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a  paradox  ia 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nice- 
demus4 


w 


CHAPTER  V. 

/ESUS  AT  JENON,  NEAR  SALIM. 

E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.     But  it  is 


*  See  p.  83,  84. 

t  Con£  the  explanation  of  Jacdbi:   (Stad.  a.  Krit,  1835,  pt  i) 

X  The  words  of  Christ  end  with  yer.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemni  had  the  goad  in  his  mind, 
coongh  to  wake  him  oat  of  his  spiritoal  slomber,  and  ai^e  him  to  deeper  Aoaglit  apon  tiio 
truth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  which  he  had  listened.  In  the  mtare  of  the  case, 
therefore,  Jesos  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  farther.  The  renes,  16-91,  hare  al- 
together the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the  fallneas  of  his  heart 
and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the  Gospel,  and  Ae  jodgments,  too,  whidi 
attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Qospel  is  •  td&dwn  from  the  histoiy  m 
the  Gospel,  made  with  a  definite  pvpoae;  he  begins  it  with  areflectian,  and  he  ft«qaently 
interrapts  die  narratiTe  widi  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  na  to  be  Ae  case  in  the 
paaaage  onder  cooaideratiaD.    Verse  IS  takes  op  and  repeati  Christ's  closing  wofdi  in 
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certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  JEnon^^  near  Salim  (Salumias),  a 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  lahours.  Here  he  probahly  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  haA  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  tln^  continuance  of  the  latter's  sepa- 
rate labours  has  alreiuly  been  mentioned.f 


§  120.  Jealousy  of  JoJifi't  Disciples. — Final  Testim$mjf  of  the  Baptist. 

— His  ImprisonmenL 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John^s  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  "  J)o  not  wondei 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man'  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  hini,  what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  neirer  an- 
nounced hifnself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christy  but  that  I  am  sent  before  ?iim^" 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  pri^'ate 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 


▼erse  15,  and  explaim  them,  u  the  Y^  ohvioasly  shows.  The  marks  of  a  change  in  the 
speaker  seem  to  me  very  evident.  It  appears  to  ho  characteristic  of  John  not  to  maxk 
such  transitions  very  distinctly ;  although,  of  coarse,  ho  could  never  intend  to  intermix  his 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Sanour. 

•  I  })$,  a  name  derived  from  y^  {"apiace  abounding  in  water'),  John,  ill,  23.  Ease- 
oius  (Onomattikon)  says  that  sach  a  place  was  still  pointed  out,  eiirht  Roman  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis,  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan.  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Vallars,  iii.,  163 ;  RoscnmklJcr, 
Handb.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  133 ;  Roinnson's  Palestine,  iii.,  322.)  This  suits  tbo 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  that  the 
Baptist  shoald  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  belonged,  as  a  border 
town«  to  Jndea;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  found  it  necessary',  in  order  to  avoid  perseca- 
tion,  to  betake  himself  to  this  out-of-the-way  comer.  Ferhaps,  also,  with  his  more  liberal 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  bo  temples  about  abiding  on  the  borden  of  Samaria. 

t  Page  57. 
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spirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
any  nuch  special  direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alond  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

In  uttering  these  words  thb  Baptist  probablj  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  CT^rod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Persea,  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  ncf  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Machserus.} 

*  John,  iiL)  30.  Thus  far  the  words  bear  dM  stamp  of  the  Baptist,  tiieir  melting  being 
figuratively  intimate^  rather  than  expressed.  Bat  those  which  foUow  (31-36)  are  totally 
different  The  Evangelist,  having  in  his  own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentary 
upon  the  words  of  his  former  Master,  feels  boond  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times,  about  some 
imaginary  person's  having  invented  diis  scene  and  tacked  it  oft  to  John's  Gospel  Had 
such  a  one,  as  Strauts  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  ai  ^e  Bap> 
Cist  (who  kept  aloof  fVom  Christianity)  by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  Iwvo 
gone  much  farther ;  it  would  hav«  been  just  as  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  inveitf  a 
diajkogue  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  himself.  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
znanufactured  to  favour  certain  religious  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventiong 
within  such  narrow  limits. 

t  Josephus  differs  from  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xiv.,  3-5 ;  Mark,  vL,  17<-90 ;  Luke,  iii,  19-20) 
ai  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  because  John  had 
reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  marrying  his  broUier  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  for- 
mer, the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  political  distnrbaii<C08.  "^tloas  r*  M  rporfrdc  vi- 
&avdv  ahrou  toU  dvOpiavoH  itii  hi  imcrdau  uvl  ^ipor  vdvra  ya^  itaxtoav  evitSovXfi  t^  Udvw  vpalovrtff 
xoXfi  Kpilrrov  fyyUrat,  xflv  rt  vs^rtpov  H^  airo9  ytviadai,  wpoXaSCjv  ivalpetv  fj  ficroCoX^  ytvonhnfi  iJf 
rd  vpdYfiara  Ifunai^  furaMcTv." — (ArchaeoL,  xriii;  ▼•*  f  9-)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  would  not  be  affected  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  though  incorrect,  as  tbe  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their  inunediate  object 
But  tiie  diflBculty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  diat  Josephus  gave  the  ottetuible,  "and  the  Evangelists  the  real  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  ihe  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  frx>m  Johi/s  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  farther  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  kUUd 
him.  History  a£^rds  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth,  have  fidlen 
victims  to  the  craft  of  priests  or  women,  and  often  of  tlie  two  combined. 

t  Supposing  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before  Christy  and  that  be 
was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  pnb* 
ficministry  lasted  for  aboat  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JB8US  RETURNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE.— THE  SAMARITAN 

WOMAN.    (Joliii,iv.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  thaif  John's 
had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  Coun- 
try.* GraHlee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
for  his  mstructioQS  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impres- 
sions had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  the 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest 
road — three"  days'  journey — to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Impresnons  made  upon  the  Samari^  Woman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  pieut  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  8ichem.  Fatigued  with  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him- 
self about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
sent  his  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  vdthout  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comesf  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
sion (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth.§ 

*  Here  is  the  occaiion  of  Mattfaew'i  itatemeDt,  Matt,  iv.,  12.  Bat  as  the  fint  time 
Gospels  cnily  speak  expressly  of  Christ's  last  journey  (see  p.  155),  no  distinction  is  made 
between  his  stay  in  Galilee  before  and  t^ter  his  first  journey.  Hence  arose  the  nustake 
as  to  the  time  of  John's  imprisonment^  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  probably  John, 
iii.,  S4,  was  intended. 

t  That  traveling  ooold  be  oootinaed  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  mast  have  been 
late  in  antomn.  %  This,  too,  coald  not  have  been  done  lit  that  hoar  in  sommer. 

§  Here  is  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  tfus 
Gospel  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as  little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  the- 
ologian of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as  conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying 
lo  her  the  prospect  of  a  now  future  of  religious  developcment !  But  it  was  perfectly  in 
fteeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  Qod  that  "  what  had  boon  hidden  froD 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  culture,  he  made 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ["  ^  thou  kneweit  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  ii  that  saiih  unto  ihee^  *  Give  me  to  drink,'  thou 
toouldit  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  toould  have  given  thee  living  water'*]. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  ['*  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life**\  How 
joyfully  must  she  hare  heArd  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  6r  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  this 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  fi>r  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity ! 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  off  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing.* 

§  122.  Christ's  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 

of  the  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognizea 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what,  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  sul:jects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which  formed 

the  wise  had  heen  revealed  unto  babes/'  and  who  had  come  to  break  down  all  banrien  that 
separated  men,  and  to  glorify  human  natare  ereo  in  the  form  of  woman  I 

*  It  has  been  made  a  qaestion  whether  Chriit,  at  the  moment  when  be  reqaeited  the 
woman  to  call  "her  ku$ban^'  (John,  iv.,  16),  bad  the  full  and  lapematoral  knowledge  of 
her  real  circnmstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  her  tn  order  to  test  her  dispteition,  and  in 
dace  her  to  speak  of  her  coarse  of  life  with  candonr ;  or  whether  he  bad  jtot  that  knowl- 
edge at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  boaband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  commosi- 
cation  with  the  Samaritans ;  so  that  the  final  tarn  of  the  oonyersation  waa  different  from 
what  he  had  expected.  We  are  not  acqnaintcd  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beams  of 
supemataral  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
external  occatiant  and  the  internal  developement  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  say  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that "  she  had  no  builband,"  excited  the 
streaming  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  SamaritanB,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood.  Mount 
Geriziro  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  ["  Our  fathers  tcarshipped  in 
this  mountaiti,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  tcorship*']. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference  :  one  to  the  existing 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
*'  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  jo£  the  true  worship  of  God,  because 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship  Goo  intelligently,* 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men ; 
to  le,ad  to  which  ealvadon  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redempdon,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  was  to  spring  up." 

§  123.  T7ie  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  tliat  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease:  '*  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him :  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truths  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
ship, confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place— Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  firom  Divine  afiinitics  in  the  Spirit, 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  tlie  Truth ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship— Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  life, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

*  This,  of  coarse,  is  only  said  objectively,  with  reference  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Jew 
ish  nation ;  tulgeetivdy,  applied  to  individnals,  it  would  only  be  trae  of  thoso  who  corre- 
•pond  in  spirit  to  the  definition  that  follows. 
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adheres  to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  " the  time  cometh,  and  ijt  now"  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
it  was  to  develope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.  The  Spiritual  Warship. — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Lije, 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  th'eoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knowledge,  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  i]>  itself  the  whole 
"work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  had  long  knoivn  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
itual ;  but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  n^en. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  mon  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re- 
flective consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  the 
words,  "  God  is  Spirit."t 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saying 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developement  of  Christian  life,  by 
those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists 

*  The  history  of  rclig^oas  opinioiu  in  tho  first  three  centariet  aflbidfl  most  vivid  proof 
of  this.  E.g.:  "  i^ay  mtviia,  d  uirXovcrtpov  iKXa^^dvo^isv,  oufia  rvYXdvow.*'  (Ofig.  in  Joann.,  t 
Xiii..  $  22.) 

t  This  great  tmth,  ri^tly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  liia  moral  and  religioofl 
wants  of  Uie  Samaritans,  as  represented  by  the  woman.  The  natural  order  of  this  con- 
versation, the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  diSnseness  chantf> 
teristic  of  intentional  imitation — ii  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality. 
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who  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their  dis- 
cordant BjBtems  by  their  spiritual  FetkhUm^  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  Gk>D  as 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  inidleeimalism  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  ^his  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  on- 
cultivated  people!  For  all  men  alike^  the  Highest  mu$t  eprimg  frem 
life  [and  not  ftom  culture]. 

§  125.  ChrUVt  Glances  at  the  /kture  Progress  of  his  Kingdom^  and  at 

h^  oum  Death. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  oity  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  her 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  foimd 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman ;  and,  although 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him ;  the  work  of  hb  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  otheza, 
even  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Gt>D.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching ;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  '^  /  have  meat  to  edt  which  ye  know 
not  of,  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit.) 
My  fneat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  (to 
BOW  the  seed  for  the  general  difiusion  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  among 
men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples, ''  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say^  at  this  seas(m  of  the  year, '  There  art 
yet  four  months^  and  then  cometh  harvest  Tt  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  *  Lift  up  your  eyes'  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  *  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  whitening  to 
the  harvest,* " 

*  This  aimilitade  k  of  the  same  obancter  with  Christ's  parables  given  in  die  fint  tfarae 
Qospels  in  general,  and  especially  widk  diofle  taken  from  sowing  seed,  ftc;  a  sign  of  the 
oommon  character  that  pervaded  all  hin  disooaraes. 

t  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  &rming  of  that  put  of  the  eoantrj. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  Christ  and  the  secret  connexion 
of  his  thoughts  is  nqw  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
without  the  moumfiil,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live*  to 
see  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-honie ; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  theif  shall  rei^  what  he  had  sowed ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
with  them  ["  Thai  ho$k  he  thai  soweth  and  he  that  rea^feth  may  rejoice  ^ 
together.  I  9ent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  heetowed  no  labour^']A 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announceixients  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  min]stry4 

§  126.  Suleef^uent  BtaU  of  the  Samaritam. 

At  the  eamett  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labourB  among  that  peo> 
pie;  pexluqps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
them  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
was  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa- 
maria ;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  false 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Di- 
vinity was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maritans believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  pud  his 
appearance,  without  any  miracle;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  had  been  debauched  by  ma^cal  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHBISrS  FIRST  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.  Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son, — Chooses  Capernaum  for  his 

Abode.— Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 

ON  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  court 

*  A  muk  of  tratht  not  of  fidtion. 

t  There  is  no  groand  whatever  to  refer  John,  iv.,  37, 38  (u  Sirauu  does)  especially  to 
Uie  later  ministry  of  the  AposUos  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  wUch  Ihey  contain  is  Just 
like  those  in  Matt,  x.,  26;  Lnke,  xii.,  3;  and  in  the  parables  hereafter  examined  (p.  ]8S« 
190).  Any  one  potting  these  words  into  Christ's  mouth,  in  order  to  point  to  Uie  labours  of 
the  Apostles  in  Samaria  as  having  been  preceded  by  Christ's,  woald  have  been  less  xo- 
fenred  and  delicate  aboat  it  by  fiur.  X  Lake,  v.,  35. 
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(PaaiXucdg)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Caper- 
naum and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  this 
man  to  Christ ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divine  impressions  before.  He  probably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  reg^ard  to  Christ,  "  a 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  be- 
lieved, because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  of 
Divinity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira- 
cles and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  man*s  prayer :  **  ^accept 
ye  see  signs  and  wanders,  ye  will  not  hdxeve*^^ 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  left  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  witli  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fevor.t  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fiiUy,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner.}  As  Christ  dpent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  after 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  **  I  must 
preachy  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am  I  sent,*'* 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — His  Life  is  En- 
dangered,    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  they 
had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  be  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  See  p.  138.  t  Lake,  iv.,  38 ;  Matt.,  viii,  14 ;  Maik*  i.,  29. 

X  Jo»eph.t  De  Vita  Saa.,  $  54 :  "Urri  &pa,  Kaff  h  tots  o466aoiv  ipiaronoiuaBai  vStuptiv  hnv 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  made  an  im- 
pression, it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followe4  by  the  doubt^  "  How  comes  it  that  such 
a  man  should  do  such  great  things?"  Incapable  of  appreciating 
*he  heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  vnih  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;.  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief: 
"  Ye  loill  iurely  my  unto  me  this  proverb,  *  Physician,  heal  thyself;* 
wliatsocver  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun- 
try J*  He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
"  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap- 
plication of  miraculous  gifls,  wiX&  freely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  wrought.     He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  all  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
was  enkindled  against  him4  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

•  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazarenes  represent  the  character  of  the  whole  JewUh  people.  The  doctrine 
which  Christ  arrayed  against  them — that  God's  grace  is  not  imparted  acccnrdiug  to  any 
haman  standard — contains  the  germ  of  Paul's  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  meets 
fimilar  Jewish  demands. 

%  Luke's  account  of  this  is  veiy  graphic,  hut  very  hrief ;  many  other  things  may  have  occur- 
red to  stir  up  t^e  anger  of  the  people.  But  when  we  remember  the  fame  that  had  preceded 
his  coming,  the  striking  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however, 
only  to  BQsceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  re 
fused  and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  be 
angry  at  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet. 
Their  excited  selfishness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
Luke's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  ut 
tered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiii.,  58 ;  Mark,  vi.,  5) 
imply  that  he  wrought  a/tfu?.  In  this  last  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  Icavo 
the  town  immediately  after  the  B>iiagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur- 
red to  excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's  statement 
the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Christ  wrought  his 
mighty  works,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  he  ftood  to  the  Nazarenes. 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  whole  nation  from  the 
same  cause. 

\  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower .^ — Christ's  Explanatum  of  the  Para- 

hie  to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples, 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  Novem- 
ber, and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Grenesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  the 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  by 
die  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  hutnan  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech ;  indeed,  it  i^  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta- 
tion or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfiniitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  totaQy  unsus- 
ceptible, and  (b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  forth  no  fruit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.  The  Unfruitful   Hearers. 

(a.)   The  totally  Unsusceptible. 

The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  corresponds  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  all. 

(b,)  The  partially  Susceptible. 

(1.)  The  Stony-ground  Hearers, — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.     Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 

*  Matt,  ziii.,  1-9 ;  JAwk,  vf.,  1-9 ;  Luke,  Tiii,  4-e. 
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against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  de- 
scribed never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  Choked  among  Thamt, — The  seed  which  germinates 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which 'the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

11.  The  Fruitful  Heabeks. 

When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac- 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  truth, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growdi  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  tha^she  exclaimed, 
*'Bleeied  is  the  ufomh  that  hare  thee^  and  tke  breast  that  gave  thee  suck"^ 
But  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
outward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
**No,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  (f  Ood  and  keep  it  /" 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable^  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

Afler  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.! 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diflfusiAg  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  **No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light,  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Grod.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  and  come  abroad.     (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disciples), 

*  Lake,  xL,  27.    We  shall  give  our  reasons,  farther  on,  in  placing  these  words  in  thi« 
eouMxion.         t  lUstt,  siL,  18-93 ;  Maik,  ir,,  10-35 ;  Luke,  Tiii,  »-18.  t  CC  p.  105 
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Take  heedf  therefore,  how  ye  hear ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  notyfrom  him  shall  he  taken  even  that  which 
he  SEEMETU  to  have,  (Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)** 

§  130.  Parable  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net^—Of  the 

V/keat  and  the  TaresA 

Man'ellous  was  thie  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  developc  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  trudi 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
aremid  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Set  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spuriouls  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decision 
which  God  had  reserved  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  be  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developement  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  arc  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  afler  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
"  Wheat  and  the  Tares,**  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  atl  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  ^im ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifHng  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  off,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  tnight  become,  time  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  Us  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  servants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

*  Matt.,  xiil,  47.  t  Matt,  xUL,  S4. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
by  the  enemy  ''  tohile  men  slept**  had  any  special  prominence.  If  so, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful ; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indifierence  on  their  pait  may  admit 
false  members  among  the  ticue*  But  no  such  exkortation  is  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
rathor  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

§  131.  Christ  subdues  a  Storm  an  the  Sea. — Character  of  the  Act  as  a 

Miracle. — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Gonesaretb,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,^  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  While  he 
was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel.  The  dbciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
to  seek  hb  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
words  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  '*be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples  :  "  Where  is  your  faith  ?  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
which  can  so  easily  be  shaken  V* 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangersf  (for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to-  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed, 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e.  g,, 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com^ 
posuro  quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en* 
raed ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in^  this  way, 
they  involuntaiily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  afterward. 

•  Luke,  viii.,  22-25 ;  Matt.,  viii.,  23-27 ;  Mark,  iv.,  36-41.  TPbe  connexion  of  this  histoiy 
with  that  of  the  Gadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelista  is  a  pfoof  of  historical  reidity , 
DO  caasal  gronnd  of  snch  a  connexion  exists. 

*  The  expression  ti  SvBpuvot,  in  Matt.,  indicates  that  tiiete  penons  were  not  ditdples. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  Divine 
image  of  ChriBt  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds  with  such  a  belief,  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God, 

But  the  theory  cannot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  known  that 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
sued, and  would  not  l^eive  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  faith  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  Ho  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  from 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  men's 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  penon  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  saint^  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Juus^  ike  Son 
of  GrOD,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  h^ve  of  his  life,  powers 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sover- 
eignty upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarene  Demoniac,^  — Christ* s  Treatment  of  him  after  toe 

Cure, — Inferences  from  it, 

Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara,  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  tnat  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded. 
A  demoniac,!  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombsj:  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  28 ;  Mark,  v.,  1-SO ;  Luke,  viii.,  26-39,  Tieo  demoniacs  are  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  peiiiapa  becaoae  the  demcmiac  speaka  in  the  ploral  number.  t  Cf.  p.  145. 

I  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Om-Kei$,  probably  the  ancient  Oadara, 
(C£  Bnrckhardt,  i.,  426;  Qesenius,  Anmorknngen,  538;  Robinson,  iii.,  535.)  Origen  most 
have  been  miitikir**  (t.  yi,  in  Joaim.,  $  34)  in  saying  that  Qadara  amid  not  be  the  spot, 
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Probably  attt^cted  by  tbe  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac  ran  to 
meet  the  passengere  as  they  disembarked ;  having  probably,  also,  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  m  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "  the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly ;  the  warring  powers'  within  him — as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God  aa 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  **  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  t  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  thei,  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  V*\ 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  mail,  seeks  to  g^t  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  fur 
further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  the  man  his  name.  Bvt 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
spirits,  answers,  **Legi(m;"  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  th^  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Chiist  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the  man, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  really 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred,]:  from  the  fact  that  tlie  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

becaoie  there  ia  neither  lake  nor  precipice  ^jear ;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the 
event  in  the  ixmnediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  by  no  meana  foUowa,  neceaaarily  from 
the  narrative.  *  Cf.  the  wordi  of  the  heathen  woman.  Acta,  xvi    17. 

t  The  original  form  of  theie  words  ia  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thing 
leada  oa  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impreaaed  by  the  perMm-of  Chiiat,  addreased  him 
fint. 

1  Strikingly,  aa  thia  graphic  narrative  bean  the  marka  of  tratfa,  thif  if  atill  itt  obscore 
point.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  np  by  the  anppoaition  that  Ae  demoniac  threw 
himaelf  upon  tfa«  herd  after  Chriat  fpoke  to  him.    Bat  tiiifl  is  incoaalstent  with  the  fiuti. 

N 
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allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  them  ?  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves'  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  jnade  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  ev3\spirits  had  abandoned  him  €U>  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
aess* 

Although  no  deftailed  account  is  lefl  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  from  the  result,  that  many  things  occurred  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  ^*go  home  to  his  friends,*** 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with'  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  glorify  Gron 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  much 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 

It  if  not  probable  that  a  paroxysm  like  tliia  oonld  bavo  seized  him  after  the  impression 
which  Christ  had  made  upon  him.  Moreover,  this  explanation  affords  no  ground  for  the 
notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the  swine,  bat  would  rather 
convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  fonner, 
he  must  have  stood  as  a  quiet  spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  analogy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  favours  this.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  Josepbus,  before  made  (p.  150),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  and 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  its  own  accord.  So  the  swine  must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afford  any 
proof  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  die  swine, 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  ooold  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  swineherds. 
(lUtt,  TiiL,  37.)  «  Mark,  ▼.  19. 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  vr&s/ear ;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  ads^ted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Genesareth, -^Healing  of  the 

Issue  of  BloodA 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  6f  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  years|  lay  so  ill' 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  tbem. 
'  A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,§  and  inquired  wno 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  di4  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  **  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee!"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

*  Tho  narrative  does  not  lay  wbetlwr  tfaii  foQDdation  of  Divine  knowledge  was  ever 
bailt  apon  among  them.  f  Matt.,  ix.,  18-26 ;  Mark,  v.,  21 ;  Luke,  viii.,  40. 

I  Strau»s  sayi  that  this  age  of  "  twdv^'  waa  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelre 
yean  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  teason  to  suppose  that  Luke's  stater 
ments  are  not  literally  correct  in  bodi  instances ;  but  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  roond 
number  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  the  nar- 
rative would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

$  Luke's  account  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  sudi  lively  and 
minute  deUil ;  e.  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter^i  answer,  the  repetition  of  the  question,  etc 
Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  toudiing  of  the  garment;  in  Matthew 
it  folk>ws  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  the  oonoeptkn 
of  the  mode  of  cfire  that  die  woman  herself  had,  and  so  interpreted  Chriat'i  woHu 
{wTil,  46). 
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claimed  before  all  wHat  had  happened  to  her.    Jesus,  kindly  encoura- 
giDg  the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith  hath 

saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace.*^ 

• 

§  134.  Raising  of  JairtWs  Daughter. — And  of  the  Widow^s  San  at 

Nain. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  need 
oe  troubled  no  further.t  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  *'  Be  not  tifraid  /  ordy  believe,  and  she  shall  be  made 
toholeP 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported  symptoms,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  ?  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  disappointed ; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  Gtod,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
coi\fidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  **  Weep 
not,*'  scdd  he  to  them ;  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth^ 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  *'  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep,"     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

*  The  narratire  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  wai  known  to 
Christ,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  cure  was  a  Divine  operation,  inde- 
pendently of  him  (a  pkyneal  cao^e  being  laid  oat  of  the  caae),  caosed  by  the  woman's  faith, 
mnd  thus  serring  to  glorify  her  trust  in  Christ 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Lake's  account  (viii.,  49)  and  Matthew's  (ix.,  18,  seq.)  has 
been  made  a  groand  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  a  mere 
filling  np  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  centurion,  Matt.,  viii.,  5-10 ;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Grant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  But  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  mes- 
sage is,  that  Christ  need  not  come;  but  the  reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  'thtU  he  can  help 
vilh^ut  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  late  far  him  to  help  at  aU.  What,  then,  is 
unlikely  in  either  7  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnesses,  are  fall, 
whila  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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cmt  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  het/br  her^  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  ft  which  Christ  acted,  as 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

[**And  he  put  them  all  out."]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  *'  charged  them  to  tell  no 
man  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  him  the  Jalse  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case;  false,  because  he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not  have  wished  thai 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
akin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  iVatii,t 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassion}  to  her  grief,  he 

•  Lake,  vii.,  11.  * 

t  Now  a  little  Tillage,  AetX  inhabited  by  a  few  families. — Robiruon,  m.,  460  [Am.  ed^ 
lii.,  218.  226]. 

I  OUkausen  thinks  that,  although  Christ  only  made  his  compassion  lor  the  mother  prom- 
inent in  this  miracle,  he  still  had  reg^  to  the  salvation  of  the  ton ;  fi)r,  as  he  well  remariu, 
the  life  of  one  human  being  canuot  be  used  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  wcl 
fare.  Bat,  although  we  cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  mumner 
in  which  the  youth's  resurrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  welfare,  he  most  have  been 
satisfied  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it.  As  the  organ  of  God, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  harmony  between — not  merely  his  whole  manifestation, 
but  also— all  his  individual  actions  and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  woiid. 
A  physician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
ose  the  man  will  make  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  God  would 
not  allow  it,  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best,  in  regard  to  bis  individual  weU-beiiigi 
The  same  rdation  would  subsist  if  the  means  employed  were  loiiemataraL 
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exclaims,  '^  Weep  not^  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remove 
tbe  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
•oothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135.  Doubts  of  John  the  BaptUt  in  hii  ImprUonment* — HU  Message 
to  Christy  and  its  Result. — Christ'* s  Testimony  concerning  Him. — His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations. 

John  the  Baptist  bad  now  languished  in  prison  for  several  months  in 
the  fortress  Machcerus.  He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercourse 
with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  tbe  real,  reason  of  hb  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 
ment,|  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 
by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  What 
he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more 
impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  The 
delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
his  mind.§  But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 
mishaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  his 
own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  toe  look  for  another  r*|| 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.ff  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  spiritual;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent. 
'*  The  blind  receive  their  sight**  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "  the  lame 
foalk^^  the  lepers  are  cleansed^  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raisedyW  tlie 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.**j[l^ 

*  Matt,  xi.,  2-15 ;  Lake,  vii.,  19-30.  t  Cf.  p.  179.  t  Cf.  p.  178.  $  Cf.  p.  58. 

II  We  havie  before  shown  that  this  presupposes  rather  than  contradicts  the  prerioos 
baptism  and  recognition  of  Jcsas  by  the  Baptist.  It  illustrates,  however,  the  method 
in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled :  the  author  c^  this  statement,  if  he  had 
known  of  that  previous  recognition,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it. 

IT  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wrought  all  these  miracles  in 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  could  hear  of  them  any  where,  and  see  their  effects. 
Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  this 
message  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  tho  juxtaposition  in  which  Luke  places  them ;  he 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  "  the  raising  of  tho  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5 ;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  ne 
cessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square  the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quota 
tion,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  close 
oonnexion  is  obvious  in  the  text 

ft  This  if  to  be  undentpod  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  a  sense  which 
joins  better  to  the  following  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by  the  "  preaching  of  the  Gospef 
that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised. 
-  U  The  wati  ''poor"  may  be  taken  in  tiie  fpiritoal  as  well  as  the  natural  sense  here ; 
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Thus  he  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieying 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re- 
vealing, yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
an  expectation  which  perplexed -'even  the  Baptist^s  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warning,  "  And  hlessed 
is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me.'*  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his'expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi- 
tude around  him,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wjldemesi/^  to  seel  A 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  ?"  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  ?  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  ahd 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  ^earlier  testimo- 
nies.) "  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  soft  and  splendid 
garments  ?  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t    • 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand>point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  "  more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  repentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  John ;  Uiat  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.^     Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 

botb,  indeed,  arc  connected,  u  it  u  among  the  poor  in  worldly  goodi  that  nuMt  of  die 
■piritaaUy  poor  are  to  be  found,  i  e.,  inch  aa  feel  their  inward  wanti  and  crave  a  aapply 
for  them. 

*  It  is  possible  that  these  words  had  no  higher  nteaning,  and  were  only  nsed  to  impreas 
the  single  thought  negatively,  thus :  "  Ye  must  have  gone  to  the  wilderness  to  seek  some- 
thing more  than  the  wilderness  itself  could  afiui;d  to  you."  But  as  all  that  follows  refen 
antitheticaUy  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  reference. 

t  Unless  the  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none ;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  ccHiduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  comparisima ;  and  perhaps  Aia  may  have 
contributed  to  his  imprisonment. 

X  We  canno(,  in  Matt,  xi.,  11,  supply  vpo^^n;;  after  pci^wv ;  the  last  clause  of  the  verse 
forbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  words  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Luke 
(vii.,  28),  it  is  only  an  explanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itself  The  "  superiority"  doei 
not  refer  to  subjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  ooold  not  intend  to  place  the 
"  least"  in  the  Christian  Church  above  this  man  of  God  ;  but  refers  to  advantages  for  ap» 
prehcnding  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>D.    It  ia  in  this  lense  that  thf. 
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dom  of  God  {u  e.,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prdphets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  his  conceptioD  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  ho  did  not  clearly  know  diat  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dfym  was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  bat  is 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be* 
cause  he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  BUm  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptist  above 
the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating-point  of  the  Old  -  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  below  the  members  of  the  now  developoment  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  7iim,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  Jbrm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  ejects  of  John's 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point 

freatest  of  the  old«  preparatory  atage  were  lesi  than  the  Icaat  of  the  new.  Since  tbe 
prophets,  who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispcnsationa,  oocnpied  the 
highest  stand-point  in  the  religions  ^velopemont  of  antiqnity,  the  sense  of  the  passage  ii 
Ae  MBie,  with  or  witboot  the  word  v^^r^s. 
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**  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptut  wUil  noid*  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violenee^  and  the  tioient  take  it  byjarce,"\  (That  is,  "  the  long^ 
ing  for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  press  forward,  stlriving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive 
with  their  whole  souls  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  **  And  if  ye  wUl  receive 
it,  this  is  EliaSf  which  toasjmr  to  come.**  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^if  you  will  only  understand 
it — spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.  Christ  shows  the  Rdation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 

and  to  Hiims€if,i—The  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden^^ewish 

Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty, 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  is 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

'^  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  wept,'*  The  merry  music  and  the  moomful  are  alike 
displeasing ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  diat  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  **a 
glutton  and  a  toin&'bihher"  Yet  **  Wisdom  W€u  justified  of  her  children,** 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  QoD,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

*  Theie  wordi  (Matt,  xL,  12)  obvioQily  protappofle  that  John's  laboon  had  ceased,  and, 
of  coane,  that  he  had  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enoagh  to  refbte  the  hypothesis  of  ScUsuT' 
madier,  that  he  sent  the  message  before  his  imprisooment  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  John's  era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  fimn  the  words 
isb  tQv  fini^  *l(*dvvov,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperiy  pot  into 
Christ's  month.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  the  form,  not  die  subUanee  of  the 
passage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Lake,  xtI.,  16  (where,  howerer,  the  words  are  ob* 
Tioosly  ont  of  place).    But  it  is  not  true. 

t  These  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the  struggle,  and  the  .en- 
tire devotion  of  socd  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen.  AU  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission,  its  efforts,  are  necessary  at  aU  times,  to  secure  the 
kingdom  amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural  man,  the  carnal  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  world- 
linesB  of  spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of  the  Messiahship 
that  had  to  be  struggled  against.  The  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  PttR^iv  is  to  be  Uius 
figuratively  taken ;  the  U9U9  loqueneU  does  not  contradict  it ;  and  it  suits  Uie  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  passage.  t  Hatt.,  xi.,  17. 
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The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  multi- 
tude, in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep 
tible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to  "  catne  unto  him"^ 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  '*  heavy-laden**  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach 
ers  of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness^  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affording  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  the 
Btand-point  of  the  law. 

The  ''  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners*'  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
''  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  misery,  con- 
descending to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  weary 
soul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  (''the  easy  yoke**),  he  does  require;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously- from  the  Divine  life 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  '^  Come  imto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  legal 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  *  poor  in  spirit*  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship,  of  my  disciples,  and  you 
will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a*  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  I 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light.' 'f 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is :  That  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  These  incomparable  words,  preserved  for  us  by  Matthew  alone  (xi,  28-30),  fitly  con- 
ekide  tlie  discourse ;  the  interposed  passage  (20-27)  was  probably  taken  fh>m  some  other 
of  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  oar  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  bo- 
eaoso  of  its  affinity  to  the  context 

t  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  cantnuit  between  law  and 
Oo$pel,  bat  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  v6nof  whruttt  wvcinaros. 
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Old  Testament,  and  also  firpm  the  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
^vith  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  publicans  and  sinners.  Striking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  noode  of  life 
adopted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
whom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schoob  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

§  137.  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  hy  his  Disciples.* — The  Morality  of  Fasting. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  hid  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  foi:  an  en- 
lightened teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  ?  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.t  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  t( 

*  Matt,  ix.,  11-17 ;  Mark,  it,  15-22 ;  Lake,  ▼.,  33-39. 

t  The  coUocation  of  Lake,  v.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  chniDokgical  cider,  oppoaea 
this  riew.  In  that  caae,  after  Christ  had  caaaed  the  qaeetion  of  the  Phariaeea  to  recoil 
apoD  themselvea,  they  retamed  with  it  in  a  more  ooocealed  form.  Bat  it  ia  probable  [that 
different  dassea  of  Pharisees  were  concerned  in  the  two  cases],  and  tiiat,  this  distinction 
being  last  sight  of^  the  occarronce  in  question  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real  machina- 
tiona  of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ 

t  We  follow  Lake,  v.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.,  18,  which  have  more  internal  probability  than 
Matt,  ix.,  14.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of  Jdhn  who  adhered  only  oue- 
aidedly  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have  taken  offence,  and  expressed  it,  jast  as  the 
Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too,  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  .up  a  gradaal  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  part  of  John's  disciples  ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  hiupoSavnerai 
may  have  been  no  other  than  these  {Uegtsipp.  in  Buseb.,  iv.,  93.    CL  the  ClemsnHnei, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the  question, 
"  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  qften^  and  fnake  prayers,*  and  like- 
wise those  (fihe  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  eat  and  drink  ?"  Christ  replies : 
**  Can  you  make  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  yet  with  them  ?  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal 
jby  of  a  wedding  t  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  bridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
— >with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  present 
in  their  midst.  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  stiate  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding:  But  as 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  ftsting  is  in  place ; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  .no  outward  bidding  to  fast.  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feelinci^  •  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls*  grie£ 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the  disciples  af^er  Christ  should 
have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

HonL,  it,  S3,  ^ttdwrii  ^fitpoSairrtoT^s.)  Bat  it  is  by  no  mcani  u  probable  that  they  joined 
.themselves  with  the  Pharisees,  their  bitter  enemies ;  they  could  hare  had  no  teadeocy  to 
associate  with  men  whom  they  coold  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  ^oir  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of  John's  disciples 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  tbe  same 
question.  This  view  is  adopted,  alsa  by  Bddeiermaeker.  De  WetUft  oljectioDs  are  sofll- 
dently  refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Wette  considera  the  mention  of  "  prayer"  (Luke,  v.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  and  argues 
from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  fitnn  the  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural 
enough  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the 
disciples ;  for  the  former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fosting,  bat  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a/onn  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Luke,  zi, 
1),  which  Christ  M  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "  eating  and  drinking"  are  vsed  ia 
the  question  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "fasting  and  prayer'*  denote  its 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  ^e  word  "  prayers"  originally  exiated  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lost  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  bccaaso 
it  might  be  thoaght  that  Christ's  reply  docs  not  aUude  to  "  prayer,"  that  sach  a  depf«ciatioa 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  woold  bo  a  stambling-block,  and,  besides,  oontradictory  to 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  interpolation  is  qaite  a  dif> 
ferent  matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  call  to  do  it ; 
it  was  tSie  spirit  of  ootward  and  aacetio  piety,  as  a  whole,  tfasft  he  rebukes. 
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but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expreasion  of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to ; 
e,  g,,  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christy  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissful  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatnral  and  repugnant ;  altboughy 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  however,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afibrd  us  another  view  of  it. 

§  138.  The  Farahle  of  the  New  Patch  on  the  Old  QarmaU^  and  of  the 

New  Wine  tn  Old  BettUt.'^ 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  **  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  eld  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agretth  not  with  the  old,  Amd  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
ire  preserved." 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  fix>m  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulscny 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  significant 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  firagment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  o£f  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  reallif 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  developement  A  mere  renewal  from  with*, 
out  is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical -thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.t 

*  Matt^  iz.,  16 ;  Muk,  ii.,  31 ;  Luke,  v.,  36. 

t  We  deriate  (rom  the  ordinary  ioterpretati<ni  of  tfaia  parable.  Oiir  exphinatinn  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Lake,  t^  33-35),  bat  also  fita  tb*  idoote  details  of 
the  comparison,  which  the  one  commonly  giren  does  not.  According  to  tiia  latter,  the  sob- 
atance  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  oatward  religions  exercises  of  Judaism  are  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  training.  But  Christ  admits 
(Terse  35)  that  fasting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right  time  ;  which,  be  said,  had  not  then 
eone,  bat  teould  come.  Instead  of  taking  ap  this,  point,  and  onibldtng  it  in  the  parable  in 
•aoCber  aspect,  as  one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  iatrodooes  a  new  and  cn« 
tirely  different  thought,  viz.,  that  such  exercises  were  onsoitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
that  time,  bat)  to  Christianity  at  any  time.    Again,  one  woold  nataraSy  think,  fiom  ▼.  Zi, 
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The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  the 
disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  have 
hindered  it  hy  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separate 
hranches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole,  cannot  he  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  he 
new ;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  in 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gar- 
ment) might  be  needed  when  the  interior^ltfe  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  man^  kamng  aUo  drank  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  Jor^  he  MaUh^  the  old  is  hetter,^*\  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  {ot 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.^ 

This  example  afibrds  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

35,  that  tihe  '  new  wine"  and  the  **  new  clotb"  of  &e  parable  were  intended  lo  represent 
tiie  futdng,  &c.,  of  which  Chriit  waa  speaking^,  viz.,  that  fasting  wbidi  the  ApoiUea  were 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  Bat  the  amal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hnu],  aupposef 
fasting  to  be  something  d^eetive  in  ittdf,  and  as  belonging  to  that  foim  of  life  wbidi  is  rep 
resented  by  the  "  old  garment."  The  sense  thos  obtained  contains  a  thought  not  true  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  w€u  pnt  into  the  old 
bottle  of  Jadaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  liuting  was 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  toholc  Jewish  legalism  wonld  have  to  be  done  away  by  them,  as  foreign  to 
the  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  false  interpretation  should  have  kept  so  long  in  the 
back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Chtysostom,  Hom.  in  Matt.,  zxx.,  $  4.  Independ- 
ently of  my  exposition,  Wilke  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  UrevangdUten)  in  favoor 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  Wctte  styles  it  "  forced,"  bat  how  the  term  can  apply  to  an  in> 
terprctation  so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  aet  foxth. 

*  Sincerum  est  nisi  V£U,  guodcunque  infundis,  ctceseii. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative,  that  this  passage^ 
so  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  to  cloaely  connected  with  the  context;  if 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

X  Pope  Innocent  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  refemnco  to  At 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia :  "  Cum  veteres  uteres  vix  novum  vinum 
Epp.t  L  XT.,  148. 
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parts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

§  139.  Forms  of  Prayer. — The  hordes  Prayer  ;  Us  Occasion  and  Im- 
port.*— Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;  God  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread, 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrgno* 
logical  connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  pra/ers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  learn  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
*'  Lordy  teach  us  how  to  pray^  as  John  also  tavgJit  his  disciples, **\ 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered*  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  g^ve  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  else  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  tkiM 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
in itself  the  entire  ()eculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

<'  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven^*\     The  form  of  the  invocation 

*  Lake,  xi. 

t  Wc  follow  Lake,  xi.  The  passage  in  Matt.,  vi.,  7-16,  appean  foreign  to  the  original 
cH^anism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  faating,  &c.,  were  treated  eipe- 
cially  in  amtrcut  teith  the  hypocrisy  of  the  PkartMees.  As  that  longer  discoarae  was  mate 
ft  repertory  for  Christ's  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  affinities, 
0O  perhaps  it  was  with  this.  Wo  may  certainly  conclude  that  Christ  would  not  have 
sketched  such  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  forms  of  prayer  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  remote  from  his  spirit  and  object  Bat 
wo  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
bimsclC  and  ^at  the  disciplca  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  hod  no  fitness  to  his  positioo : 
he,  at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion  given  by  Luke 
was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by  Christ  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
ciples. It  was  probable,  raoreoiver.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wish  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion, to  explain 
fortlicr  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke,  xi.,  5-13].  Li  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  also  (Matt.,  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xi.,  9]  is  found ;  and  Matt.,  vi.,  7, 
perhaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  reqiuest  on  the  subject. 

I  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Lake,  the  words  Vidv  and  **ht»'nii  t^pmmit 
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oarrBsponda  to  the  nature  of  tlie  Chnstiaii  st  anil -point ;  ovr  Fitti 
because  Clirist  haa  maJe  ua  bis  chililreii.  Wo  address  Qoa  thus 
u  inilividuals,  bnt,  in  the  fellowsbip  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  cotn- 
ntnnicy  which  He  has  placed  in  this  rektiun_to  the  common  Father. 
Si3a  by  aide  with  this  conBciousness  of  communinn  as  ehildrtn  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  ereatwei ;  the  Goo  thai  dwells  in  Ilia  children 
is  the  God  above  the  toorld  (bo  that  ChriBitatiity  ia  oquuUy  tax  from 
Pantheism  and  Deiam).  "  Our  Father — i*  heaven" — that  Oie  soul  may 
BOOT  in  prayer  from  earth  lo  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  hoaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed  the  anbstanoe  of  tho  whole  pmyer  tenda. 

"  Hallowed  te  My  Jtafme  ;  l^iy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  leiU  be  done  pa 
earth  a*  it  it  done  t»  heaven."  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  tin  reigiu,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  lie  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  ii« 
rovelations.  And  this  ia  nothing  olae  but  the  i:oming  of  the  kixg- 
DOM  OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  tlie  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  deaire,  the  three  positire  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  cmne,"  is  guarded 
against  the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  ("  Hal- 
lowed  be  thy  name"),  artd  the  one  which  follows  ("  TVii/  wtil  be  done"). 
The  Holy  One  is  lo  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  Hia  holy  naiuro  and  His  holy  name  ;•  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
"  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  Gou  implie-a  the  "  coming  gf  his  kingdom," 
and  this  last  is  furtbw  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kingdom  leill  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  Gon,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  commoii  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  hia  will,  and  thus  hallowing  hia  name. 

"  Give  tu,  day  by  day,  oxr  daily  bread,"  The  positive  prayers  for 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  arc  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
Bupplyof  human  wants;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  conaciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

u-e  ooiiltetl.    It  u  [unbable  ili*t  the  orii^Dal  Sana  uf  [be  prater  U  tfast  given  b;  Mitiheir. 

coonei.  but  MatUiew  gtvui  tlie  diiconnea  thamieWei  more  in  ruU. 

*  In  Hebrew  and  BcUopiittc  bu^,  the  inline  eipreaisa  ihe  o< 
ibe  tiling  :  tbeimagp  ofihc  tbing,  u  asch,  or  in  aami!  dethwd  rel 
d«ntaliat  vmnld  uao  tbe  iJta,  tho  OrisalaliBt,  in  bia  liviilly  inti 
none.    The  senao  tlieii  i>,  "  Qud  ia  to  be  LnUowBd  u  (iod,  tlio  i\ 
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God  ;  at  the  tame  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  interasta  of  ^he  soul. 

*'  And  forgive  us  tmr  nns^Jar  we  aUoJorgive  every  tme  that  is  indebted 
to  us,*'  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones. 
Conscious  of  a  manifbld  sinfulnessi  which,  so  long  as  it  remains,  hin- 
ders the  full  derelopement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh>D  within  them,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  pray  in /brgiveness  ef  past  mm,  originating  in  the 
reaction  of  the  old  evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
conscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongq  which  others  have  done  to  themselves;  only  thus 
can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ing grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towlurds  his 
fellows. 

**  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation^  hut  ddiver  us  from  mL'*  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  "  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward,  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  tii- 
toard  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two— the  objective  or  sulijective  temptap 
tion — is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
flicts and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  fhith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptations;  fi^r  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed that  God  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
such  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;" 
thus  laying  it  do^vn  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves, self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends-  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One.'*  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
unavoidable. 

Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evilp 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 
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battle  in  his  own  strength,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  ,by  him  to  its  consumma- 
tion through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  £vil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "the  Lorrl's 
Prayer''  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
fiom  the  .ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
aftt  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  God  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
"  seekistgt*'  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
(o  God,  is  prayer  already ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (▼.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  ^*  If  a 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father^  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  1  or,  if  he  ask  a  fsh,  will  he  give 
him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  a  scorpion  ?  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  nepessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  V*  Here,  again,  ad  in  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  bo  spiritual; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifls.f 

*  The  words  "itarhp  h  ^  ivpavoi,"  Lake,  xi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  invocation  in  the 
Lord'i  Prayer. 

t  Cf.  the  indefinite  iyoBd,  in  Matt.,  vii.,  11,  generalized  fiom  the  UiMra  iy^d  in  the  fint 
daose  of  the  verse.  The  "  Holy  Ghost"  answers  definitely  to  the  point  of  compariaoo— 
tiie  nooriihment  of  the  soul,  as  bread  is  to  the  body. 
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^  140.  ChrUt  forgives  ike  Magdalem  at  the  Home  of  Simon  the  jphan- 
see,* — The  reciprocal  action  of  JLove  and  Fmiih  in  the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins. 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  cljflciples,  his  intercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  tiie  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour. 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to- 
wards Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  oool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  there,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  soug^ 
consolation  from  Christ,  fr*om  whom  she  had  doubtless  previouafy 
ceived  Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  mot 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  tbem 
with  oin^ent  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart  I 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  **  Were  this  man,*'  thought  he,  *'  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  djp 
disposition  of  the  heart,«he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  bemft, 
but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  vrith  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  who,  vrith  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
vine life.  "  Her  ««*,"  said  he,  "  which  are  tnany,  are  all  forgiven^  for 
she  loved  much  ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven^  he  loveth  littleJ* 

i 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
tlieir  true  import.  The/aith  of  the  woman  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  Grom  the  faith,  the  faith 
from  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
Holy  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.     Therefore 

*  Luke,  Tii.,  36,  leq. 
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Christ  said  of  her^  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  loved 
mach ;"  and  to  her,  ^  7%y  faith  hath  tavtd  thee^go  in  peace  ;**  thos  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two— the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
.up  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  the 
woman's  love,  and  ^ot  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  who 
pronounced  her  sins  foi?given,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  from 
the  true,  inward  holiness  that  springs  firom  the  Divine  life,  thaft  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  Qob  as  eflec- 
tually,  by  that  unfeelmg  selfishness  which  oflen  coexists  with  what  is 
called  tnorality,  and  with  a  cons]Mcuou8  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  he 
bad^  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offercKl  no  saKent  points  for 
Buch  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  diat 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  frdr  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
aalfnieceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  <i  self-righteous- 
ness. In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  Gt>D,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which 
diere  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
t^die  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man  ^  even  then, 
laBb  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  but 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled*  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  love  of 
God,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  The  limpUGity  of  thu  ntmtiTe,  and  the  itamp  of  Chriit'i  apirit  wbich  it  bean,  are 
■nflWrnit  proofii  <^  iti  originality  and  truth.  Bat  I  find  no  ground  fbr  believing  it  to  be 
Identieal  with  tbe  anointing  of  Chriat  by  Mary  at  Bethany,  which  alio,  according  to  Matt 
(zzvi,  9)t  oooorred  in  the  houe  of  a  Simon.  The  reaemblancea  are  accidental ;  such  things 
ocmld  ocxmr  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  caatoma.  That  a  woman,  in  order  ta  afaow  her 
reverential  love  fi>r  the  Saviour,  might  aerve  him  like  a  alave,  waah  hia  feet,  not  with  water, 
Imt  with  the  coatlieet  material  in  her  poaaeaaion,  &c. ;  all  thia  could  eaaily  have  oocurred 
twke,  and  both  timea,  too,  in  the  hooae  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  waa  a  reiy  commoa 
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§  141.  Matthofi  tJic  Publican  called  jrom  the  Custam-kauie. — Familiar 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  BanqueL — The  Phar- 
isees  blame  the  Disciples,  and  Christ  justifies  them, — "  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician.** 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
saw  Christ  admit  even  a  pubHcan  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,t  he  saw  a 
publican^ sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me.** 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost,  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
ness, rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  enteitainment^ 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

ntane  among^ihe  Jewi ;  altboagfa  it  is^posiible  that  the  name  may  have  been  tranaferred 
from  the  one  aoooont  to  ^e  odier.  Bat  while  the  reaemUanoea  are  aoeideBta],  the  difer- 
encct  are  aobatantiaL  In  the  one  the  woman  ia  an  awakened  ainner ;  in  the  otitkv,  one  who 
had  always  led  a  devoat  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  leized  with  additional  gratitude  at  AM 
saving  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  diffnrent  relations  in  which  a  lelf-rigli- 
teoas  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  ainner  stand  to  Chrifet,  who  rejecta  no  repentant  ■famoi^ 
are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  measnre*  ia  contrasted  with 
the  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  ia  Christ  that  Uk 
blamed  and  justified ;  in  the  odier,  Uie  woman. 

*  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  not,  however,  af- 
fecting the  credibility  of  the  aooonnt,  which  cornea  Horn  aeveral  independent  aooreea,  jnd 
bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Biatthew's  Oospel,  ix.,  9,  the  peraon  here  apokifPf 
is'  called  Matthew,  and  in  x.,  2,  Matthew  the  publican  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  bat 
in  Lake,  v.,  27 ;  Mark,  ii.,  14,  he  ia  called  Levi,  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  than 
the  others,  calling  him  the  ton  of  Alpkeut,  which  does  not  kxik  like  n  (ancifol  deaignatioo. 
The  difficalty  might  be  overcome  by  supposing  (what  was  not  anccmunon  among  the  Jewa; 
that  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  <me  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sar- 
name.  An  objection  to  this  (thoagfa  not  decisive)  is  the  fact  that  in  tiie  list  of  Aposdea 
given  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  he  ia  called  inerely  Matthew  the  pmbhcany  with  no  samame,  and  in  the 
lists  given  by  Mark  and  Lake,  McUthew,  simply,  with  no  samame;  and,  fojther,  that  an  old 
tradition  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion, among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  GospeL  (Heracleon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  1. 
iv.,  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  wiA  Si^eri,  that  the  aamea  of  twopenooa, 
t.  e.,  of  the  Apottle  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted^  at  loMt^  ummg  tbo 
Seventy,  had  been  confounded  together.  But  aa  Matthew  himself  was  the  briginsl  Kmrce 
of  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  peffaapa,  by  an- 
other hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  oonfoaion  to  this  Gospel  It  ia,  at  tfaftsame  tfaasb  poa- 
aible  that  the  giver  of  Ae  feast  (Luke,  v.,  99),  Levi,  waa  another  rich  poblioaB,  a  IMasd  of 
the  publican  Matthew,  wlio  afterward  also  attached  himself  to  Jeans ;  especial^  as  no- 
thing is  said  in  Matt,  ix.,  10,  about  a  great  feast  being  given' at  the  hooae  of  Matthew ;  and 
that  thus  the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  oecaslooed  die  feast,  and  that 
of  Levi,  the  boat*  in  whoae  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  tt^fether. 

t  Mark,  il;  13.  t  Lake,  v.,  29. 
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Christ,  in  whoso  honour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  lor 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  aa- 
sault  him  openly,  ^e,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified-  his  conduct  by  saying,  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phy- 
iician,  but  they  that  are  sickJ*'  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save  only  those 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  "  physician.''  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
for  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  thoy  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

^Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them, 
"  Go  ye^  and  learn  what  that  meanethy  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice.* "*  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
thBZ  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  **  I  came  not  to  call  tJie  righteous^  bjut  sin- 
ners to  repentance,** 

§  141.  Christ* s  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  wlio  questioned  his  Con- 
duct in  consorting  with  Sinners. —  The  Value  of  a  Soul. — Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  differen 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
g^ded  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  after  vividly  exhibitini^ 

t  Matt.,  iz.,  13 ;  Hot.,  tl,  6. 
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the  mercy  of  GrOD  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  he  not  only 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ- 
teousness, and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin- 
cerely striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  in  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value'  which  Gtod  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of-  comparison 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.* 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves.his  father  faithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phariseef  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his.  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  lull 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  tho  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ("  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  Hfe,  the  manner  in  which  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

•  Luke.  XT.,  11-32. 

t  This  znoat  be  the  cue,  on  the  fluppMition  that  Lake,  xv.,  S,  expresies  the  precise  oe- 
canion  of  thii  parable,  but  we  cannot  positively  auert  thii.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
disciples  who  had  not  folly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  have  given  the  occasion  lor  it 
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whethei  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  hare 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  thai 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  die  salvation  of  a0  his  fisJlen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  noc  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  paraUe.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  GrOD  goes  oiit  to  meet 
and  welcome  aU  bis  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  cojidition  of  fallen  tnan  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which*  firom  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  die  publican  is  still 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xriiu,  9^14.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  €k>D,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  to  having  die 
dispositions  necessary  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee, 
trustiug  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sintier,  and  is  therefere  destitute  of  die  condidons  of  {laidon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth :  "  Every  amt  that  exaiieik  kitntelfskaU 
he  abased^  and  he  that  humhleth  kinaelf  skaU  he  exalted^  That  is,  he 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
qoiied  virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed ;  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vileness  will  exclude  him  £t6m 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dig 
nity  tpill  be  bestowed,  on^  die  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
humbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwor- 
thbess.   - 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

*  This  parable  if  one  (cf.  p.  107)  in  which  a  troth  relating  to  the  Ungidom  of  God  ii  il- 
loatrated  by  an  aaiomed  (act ;  bat  the  fact  ii  one  taken  from  the  «aaie  aphere  of  lifo  aa  dyit 
which  it  intended  to  depict.  Moreover,  the  relation  which  moat  exiat;  in  all  time,  betweea 
die  aelf-ri^teoaa  aaint  by  works  and  Ae  humbly  penitent  ainner  ii  illaftrated  by  an  ez 
anqple  aaoh  aa  onoe  niaiifitly  oocorred  in  real  lll(»---in  Pfaariieaa  and  pnhKaanBi 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOUBNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

S  143.  The  Miracle  at  the  Pod  of  Betheteku—The  Words  ^ 

the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  woe  healed.    (Jolni,  ▼.,  1-14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  GtaHlee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  dial  time  was  the  occl»ion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  bettered  by  die  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.t    It  is  on- 

*  John,  r^  1.  The  draoology  of  tbe  liib  of  Chrkt  dspenda  a  good  deal  apoa  tfaa  <iaef- 
tkxk  wheCfaer  the  liMSt  mentkmed  John,  r.,  1,  wia  or  wai  not  the  Pauover.  The  indefi- 
niteneM  of  the  word  '*feait"  in  tfak  panage,  tad  the  mentiaD  of  the  Pasao^r  itielf  in 
John,  Ti.,  4»  might  lead  na  to  infisr  tiiat  the  feaat  of  Purim  waa  meant,  whidi  oocnrred  a 
few  weeka  befiore  the  Paoover ;  bol  ereiy  thing  ehie  is  a^^ainat  thia  inferance.  The  Pa- 
rim  feut  did  not  require  of  the  piou  Jew  ^vtMmp  ds  *U^^vfM ;  had  thia  feaat,  thereibrt, 
been  in  qaesdon,  we  might  expeet  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  atatement  of  Cfariat'a  reaaon  Ibr  fofag 
up  to  it,  inatoad  of  waiting  for  the  Paaaorer.  The  moat  andent  iaterpretatioD  ftronlhs 
Paaaover  (Iren.,  ii.,  S3),  which  leaat  waa  attended  by  moat  of  the  foreign  Jewi^  sal  |«- 
qoired  the  ivaSaivuv,  The  omiaaion  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  ia  not  ao  important 
aa  aome  aappoae.  The  text  aaya  h  lopHt—"it  toas  feate'—foiiher  defined  by  itvAr,  ahow- 
ing  that  Ae  dii^feait  ia  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  Englirii]  we  might  aay,  looaely, 
"  U  tooifeaU,*'  omitting  the  article,  aa  in  the  Greek.  It  ia  nnUkely,  too,  Aat  Chriat,  who 
had  already  ronaed  the  prejodicea  of  the  Phariaeea  againat  him,  ahoold  have  gone  to  the 
Purim  feaat,  where  be  woold  have  had  to  contend  with  them  ak>ne  in  Jemaalem,  inatead 
of  coBtinning  Ua*  labonra  andiatabed  is  Galilee  nntfl  Paaaover.  John'a  omiaaiao  to  aay 
more  of  Cliriaf  a  miniatry  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  Paaaover  (vi.,  4)  may  be  acooonted  for 
on  the  ground  tiiat  it  waa  not  liia  porpoae  to  recoont  hia  laboora  in  G^alilee*  which  were 
preaerved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditiona.  The  two  firat  veraea  of  chap.  v.  ahow 
bow  annunary  liia  aoooont  ia.  Only  in  chap,  vil.,  1,  ia  an  oocaaion  offered  for  aaaigning  the 
reaaon  for  Chriat'a  atay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  die  more  readily  acooont  for  the  aorpiiae  of  the 
brothen  (vii^  3,  aeq.)  if  he  apeot  the  wkeie  year  and  a  half  in  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibili^  of  thia  account,  Brettekneider  and  Strauss  adduce  the  sflenoe  of 
Josephos  and  die  Babbins  in  regard  to  sooh  a  healing  spring ;  bat  tfak  argnaMBt— !&• 
every  argumerUum  e  siknHOt  nnsopported  by  special  circomstances — is  destitate  cf  force. 
These  very  anthorities  toll  as  that  there  were  many  mineral  springi  in  Palestine,  faae- 
bius,  in  his  work,  **  nfi  rwv  rowueSkv  hnfdrttv  rSv  iv  r^  5clp  r/Mi^j9,  (Otwastidon),  says,  under 
the  word  '*  Bif^aObT— "  col  vOv  Sdnrvrnt  h  raSs  mhriBi  Xt/ivmt  iiHfmit  6m  itcmripm  fth  U  rAv  xdr* 

jt6Xai  KaOatpofthw  Upcitav,  imp*  &  ml  npotanxii  maXurai  itc^  rd  M^iora."  (Hieron.,  Opp-,  ed.  Val- 
lara.,  torn,  iii,  ptl  i.,  p.  181.)  The  old  tradition,  diat  the  watera  had  beoome  "  red,"  ftom  the 
waahing  of  the  aacrificea  in  them  in  old  timea,  leada  to  the  ooocluaioa  tfiat  it  contained  pe- 
culiar componenta.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  whidi,  aoooiding  to  the  beat  oriti- 
ciam,  doea  not  belong  to  John,  but  ia  a  later  glom)  could  not  have  ariaen  onleaa  the  aprlng 
■nd  its  phenomena  really  eziated.    AafrtnsMi  (Paleatbe,  IL,  1S7, 1M)  tfaUs  that  ha  tnai 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  a 
later  period  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  common,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Bethesda*  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  au- 
spicious moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  active. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  [Juus 
Maith  ufUo  him.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk^  and  imfnediately  the 
man  was  made  wholei\ 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  fint 
gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing'  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  ''  Sin  no  mare^  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  thee,'*  may  be  considered  either  as  implying  that  the  sick- 
ness, in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.    The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  Sahhath-hreaking  and  Blas- 
phemy,— His  Jtutification.     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  fts  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  viz., 
tlie  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely 
upon  God^s  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever -continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work*^     ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work, 

in  the  irregular  movemeot  of  the  wtter  in  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  pheDomena  ainular 
to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Betheida,  and  oontrihating  to  explain  Aem. 

t  ion  and  ma.  . 

*  i6bxit  v.,  17.    Thia  ia  not  oat  of  place,  nor  borrowed  from  PhUo,  aa  aome  aappoae,  nor 
a  mere  metaphyaioal  propoiition,  but  one  belonging  immediately  to  the  roligiooa  conacioaa- 
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so  do  I  work  unceasingly  for  the  salvation  of  men.'*)  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  charged  him 
with  claiming,  by  his  words.  Divine  dig^nity  and  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  "  The  San,**  said  he,  **  can  do  nothing  of  himscJ/,  but 
what  he  seeih  the  Father  do,**  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

« 

§145.    The  Discourse  continued:    Christ  intimates  his  future  greater 
Works, — His  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection,     (John,  v.,  20-29.) 

Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  foUl  show  him 
greater  works  than  these,  t.  e,,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  V  Without  doubt, 
^at  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
his  whole  life: — the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  -a  work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
God  could  accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvel;*^  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood^ 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  do  them  in 
the  words :  "  For  as  th^  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickenetJi 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.*'  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
-will,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage^  ^the  wind  hloweth  where  it  listeth — ^breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

nesf.  It  if  laid,  moreover,  that  Chri«f  ■  tranaitioti  (in  verse*  17, 10,  feq.)  finom  the  Sabbath 
controveray  to  an  oxpoaition  of  fail  higher  dignity  ii  oat  of  keeping  with  hia  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  aa  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  woold  be  said,  then,  if  a 
transition  like  that  reoorded  in  Matdiew,  sdi.,  6,  were  recorded  m  John'i  Gospel  f 
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will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  hands.  "  F6r 
the.  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son.**  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  life :  '*  That  all  men  should  honour  the  jSmi,  even  as  also 
Ihey  honour  the  Father,**  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  presented  still 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  beginning,  and  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  **He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
hdieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hqith  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment,  hut  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting, 
Divine  life).  TA«  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Chd,  and  they  that  hear  ^aU 
Uve  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himself ^  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  life  in  himself  (If  th^  Source 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na- 
ture in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  the 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  exeeutejudg' 
ment  also^  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  mofr  he  is  to  judge  men).'* 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  die  final 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection ;  a 
work  in  itself^  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  ^*  Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth :  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation" 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued :   Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  his 

Works.     (John,  v.,  30-37.) 

Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  be  i^ 
plies  it  specifically  to  his  judgment^  which  most,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true^  *'Ican  of  mime  own  i^do  nothing;  tu  Ihear^  Ij^^4g^f  ond  my 
Judgment  ii  jtut^ 

Hifi  decision  agaiast  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  tme 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  hii  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy^  because  giiyn  of  himself  (▼.  31).  It  was  another  diat  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which,  had  been  to  them,  as  to' 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
Ykoiut  whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  tliem;  he  did  not  allude  to  John's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  vis.,  the  fcorke 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  **  The 
same  works  that  I  do,  bear  toitneee  of  me  thai  the  Father  hath  sent  me; 
and  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  of  me"! 
(v.  36,  37). 


§  147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Understand 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.    ( John,  v.,  37-47.) 

It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Father 
had  testified  to  him.  "But,"  continued  he,  in  eflRsct, " it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  ask  anodier  testimony  of  me,'seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can- 
not be  perceived  ^widi  the  senses  ;|  you  have  never  heard  with  your 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  Gk>D 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.     And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  wordj  of  John,  r.,  35,  imply  that  the  minutry  of  tiie  Baptist  belonged  to  the  put, 
ttid  tiiey  ney  hare  been  spoken  after  his  death ;  althoagh  the  only  neee$9€ttry  inference  is, 
that  he  ba4  ceased  his  pabUc  labosn. 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  LS^eke,  ConmL  John,  r.,  37)  refer  the  first  danse  of 
Terse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fatiier,  as  giren  in  the  Old  Testament  The  connexion 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  could  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Ser^uret  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  agency  of  Christ  itself  7  There  cook)  be  do  rerelation  more  direct  or 
powerful  dian  this.  The  present  tense  ("the  works  bear  witness")  is  used  in  verse  36,  be- 
cause Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,'  and  to  continne.  But  because  part  of  it  was 
already  paA,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  ^e  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("die 
Father  hath  borne  witness").  The  37tfa  rerse  kjoks  back  to  the  36th,  the  (  «^^  lu  refer- 
ring to  the  <ri  &  rar^  nt  irhraXxt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  baeii 
said  of  the  works,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  Ood  kimse^,  as  testifying  duou^  the  wofki. 
Tlien  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new 
pioofii.  lliey  ask  a  testimony  that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and 
there  is  none  such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  tiie  indwell- 
ing Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  TestSr 
ment  has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  follows  verae  30, "  Ye  sear^  the  8cript%re»tfor  in  them 
ft  think  fe  haoe  eternal  life;'*  which  life  only  Christ  can  input  In  qppositioo  to  tiie 
most  recent  commentaton,  I  must  think  tins  the  tme  oonnexioa  ol  tlid  passaga 

I  We  may  remember  how  tiie  Jews  were  inclined  to  kx»k  Ibr  Theophames  (visible  u^ 
petriDoei  of  tiie  Deity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you  ought  to 
have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ;  it  has 
remained  for  you  •  simply  outwafd.  Hence  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Hiyi  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  ^your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  for 
the  honour  of  Gt>d ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  you 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me*  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  hb  own  name,  tp  lord  it  among  you,  kim  you 
will  Teceive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  but 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interests, 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  would  also 
believe  in  me."t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  ncuSayuyd^  el<;  Xpiardv  (a  schoolnuuier  to 
lead  to  Christ)^  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  MoseSi  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  my  words, 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  T' 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  *'  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  afHliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  of  his 
ministry  therefore  began. 

'*  Cf.  the  predicdons,  in  the  Bynoptical  GtMpelf,  of  false  prophets  thatshoold  deceive  the 
people. 

t  For  Moses'  highest  calling  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  Jby  the  whole 
itage  which  he  occapied  in  the  developement  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  by  individaal 
prophetic  intimations  (like  Dent,  zviil.,  15 ;  Gen.,  iii.,  l5,  in  llieir  spiritaal  meaning),  he 
had  pointed  oat  the  Messiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  hlasphemy  having  spread  into  Galilee, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the  relation  which 
existed  he t ween  the  old  st&nd-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  introduced  hy  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  aflerward  to  he  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 
Introdaction. 

§  1^.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  ike  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
(2.)  Its  Stdject-matter,  viz, :  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  JSditions,  viz,:  Matthew's  and 
Luke's ;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capiemaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and, 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
livered the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2.)      . 

The  connected  system  of  truthft  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one ;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sen- 

*  If  Lake,  vi.,  13,  ii  intended  to  recite  the  ehooiing  of  die  ApocUei,  it  ii  clear  that  it  is 
done  only  incidentany,  and  not  in  chroz>o1ogical  connexion.  Luke  does  not  aay  that  the 
discoarae  was  specially  directed  to  tlie  Apostles,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  internal  evidenca 
to  that  efibct.  Tlie  discourses  of  Christ  that  icere  specially  intended  to  teach  the  ApoftlM 
the  duties  of  their  calling  hare  a  veiy  different  tone. 
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tendoua  passages,  calcalated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  die 
bearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  dbeir  hearts ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
imcomipted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20-29),  ^each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tradi- 
tions and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copiea,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indications 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inseited  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  thp  organic  connexion  of  the  db- 
course,  but  spoken  on  other  occasions. .  Assuming  that  what  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  serinon,  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  b^ong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  die  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  former.  It  'was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meet- 
ness  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  had  tc 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it ;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  his 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  {e.g., 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  and 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

L  The  BeatitadoB. 

§  149.  Moral  Requuites  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  Pov- 
erty  of  Spirit;  (2.)  Meekness  j  (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  after 
Righteousness. 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his  congie- 
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gation,  Christ  says,  *^ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  Jhr  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Happy  are  ibey  who  feel  the  spiritual  wretchednefls 
of  the  Theocratic  natioD ;  ^^o  long  afler  the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom; 
who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom ;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty^ 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the^  Spirit  and  the  kingdom/'*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Grod  belongs ;  ''  theirs,**  says  Christ, 
**  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

(2.) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so  poverty  of 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  humility.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit**  is  foUowed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.**  A  remarkable  contrast :  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disp6sition  of  heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  pmnt  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world-dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron;  according  to  the  former, 
the  **  gentle^pirited**  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  eaitiu 

It  is  true,  the  expression, "  shall  inlierit  the  earth,"  ia  included  (like 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  '*  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  -"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of "  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom .  of  Goo.'/  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  "  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
whti'h  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over 


•  « 


Poverty  of  spirit"  includes  all  that  wo  have  here  expressed.  Dc  Wetie  (in  Ilciddb. 
Sfutiien,  vol  iii.,  pt  2,  in  his  Common/,  de  morte  Jttu  Chrisii  expiatoria,  in  his  Christlkks 
IMtenUhre,  pt  i.,  p.  346,  and  in  his  Cammer^tttry,  in  loc.)  Y^u  done  mach  to  develope  the 
idea  genetically.  He  has  rigbt^  called  attentiop  to  the  derivation  of  the  pbrasetfinuii  tiie 
Old  Tostamcnt  views.  "The  hamble  citizen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  dee|^y  feeling  tfa« 
misery  of  the  Tlicocratic  nation,  braised  in  spirit,  tnd  hoping  only  in  GoD,  u  'poor  tfli 
fpirit,'  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  sach  feeling:  13^y  t^^^^*  ^ 

contrast  with  J^p'^  ^  Isa.,  Ixi.,  I  "  Applying  this  apiritually.  with  reference  to  Uie  inner  lifo^ 
we  natarally  infer  that  the  vrwxoJ  ^  wsiiuxri  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  whidi 
alone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  Tha 
difierencc  in  these  explanations — easily  harmonized — consists  only  in  the  reference  of  the 
idea  to  its  genetic  hintorical  dcveloperoent  in  ^o  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  mean- 
ing, which  holds  good  for  all  ages:  Conf.  James  (i.,  9,  10),  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
points  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Moont,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the  developemeot  of 
Christianity. 

t  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  Latkmannf  whicb  girei  tfaem  in  a 
ooanexiou  not  only  logical,  but  corresponding  with  their  aim  as  initroction. 

P 
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Boankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  consummatioii, 
the  whole  earth  shall  oven  its  dominion;  and  the  Power  which  is  to 
g^n  thb  world-dominion  is  Meekness;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness 
it  is  with  which  God's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 

Christ,  then,  further  developes  the  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude :  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  (that  are  conscious  of 
inward  woe),  ^r  they  shall  be  comforted.'*  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  ** Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  Shall  be 
JiUed**  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Groo). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz. ':  The  ''Pure 

K  in  Heart  see  God.** 

^  The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  entering 
tmto  the  kingdom  of  Gtod;  but  it 'must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are 
demanded  only  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer.  Rather,  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  we 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay/  continually 
grow  in  strength.  Wo  can  discern  already,  in  their  connerxion,  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  b9  rightly  ap- 
plied to  gain  the  wished-for  end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
has,  of  himsdfy  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  a&  his  own 
peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  requi- 
sites will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  thorn,  in  consequence,  as  **pure  in 
heart**  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  piety). 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  *'  they  sludl  see 
God.**  They  shall  h^ve  perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  com- 
plete and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  application 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  earthly 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradaally  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of 
thoughApt  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the 
lifc^  from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with  God; 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  oyer 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  future  oTerlasting  life  (the  consnmmation  of 
the  kingdom). 


§  151.  Moral  Relations  of  the  Members  of  the  Khgdom  to  their  FeUaw- 
men :  viz..  They  are  '* Peace-makers^**  and  " Persecuted** 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingrdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent, wickedness  of  men,  they  Cannot  g&gbli^  persecutsom. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer.  "  for  righteousness**  sake ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  bis 
own  person  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shaU  revile  you^  dcc,Jbr  mr 
sake,**  Their  vefy  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makeTs,ybr  they  shall  be  calledi  the  children  of  God,**  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  Gk>]>. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  future.|  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
/or  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  .  .  .  **  For  greai  is  your  reward 
in  heaven,** 

The  '*  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 
said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself  §  The  fint 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts ;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra- 
cious gift.     But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

*  Thu  agrees  very  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  i.  e.,  the  period  when  the  Phariseea  began  to  penecate  Christ  and  his  diad 
pies.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  that  time  of  the  hatred  he  woal4  excite,  and  the  persaoi- 
tions  his  followers  wonld  saffer,  combined  with  the  fact  that  throagfaoot  the  discoome  tben 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  an  ovetwnelming  miraeii- 
k>as  power — ^nay,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed  to  sach  a  purpose- 
agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  in  fulfilling  fail 
calling. 

t  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing — its  manifestation  and 

t  Indicated  in  KXtiO^^wrai,  especially. 

$  Cf.  De  WeiU^t  excellent  remarks  on  Matt.,  v.,  IS. 
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ticipadon  in  its  "  blessedness"  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  the  strug- 
gles to  wbieh  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes  us  on  earth. 
The  *'  reward/'  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  Diyine 
gifls  and  our  subjeotive  worth ;  the  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant-^no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — ^for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  *'  reward  f "  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higher 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  we  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  shall 
have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  Gt)D.  It  is  nothing 
but  the /y^f/M^  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "the  kingdom,*'  **  the 
children  of  G^,*'  "  the  Dmne  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  king- 
dom, we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  "  reward 
in  heaven,^*  and  "  inherit  the  earthf*^  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual ,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality ^  but  a  perfected  communion  of 
life  with  God,  t.  «.,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

IL  Inflnence  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  in  Benewlng 

the  World. 

4  152.  JU  Disciples  of  Christ  the  '<  Lighr  and  "  6alt"  of  the  Hartk. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  the  light  of  the  toorld^^*  Which,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  "  the 
ealt^*  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  inciti^  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltness — becoTnes  stale  and  worthless — tohere- 
with  shall  it  he  salted  ?  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  ?  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is 
good  for  nothings  hut  to  he  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

*  Cf.  Nitxch's  striking  observations  on  the  Divine  Justice  and  Rewards,  8y$tem  der 
ChrisUichen  Lehre,  p.  115, 2d  ed. 
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Christ  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living ;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic  passage. 

III.  The  Law  of  Chriitian  L-ife  the  ^alfilment  of  the  Old  Law. 

§  153.  FidfiUing  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets:  (1.)  General  View; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposkion;  (3.)  Demand /or  a  JEGgher  Obedience 
than  that  of  the  Pharisees^     (Matt.,  v.,  17-30.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  *'  sal("  of  the  earthy 
fiind  to  *'  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,"  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.):  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  coijnmandment  '*  to  love  GrOD 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo ;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  "  On  these  two 
commandments  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,**  t.  e.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  be  fid- 
filled  from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whom  he  communicates  the  new  law.^ 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms  co^d  not  attain  its  free  and  full  developement.     But  Christ,  by 
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freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of  fofms,  brought  it  into  complete  devel 
opement,  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.     In 
this  respect,  then,  he  fulfilled  the  law;   and  tbis  wts  the  object  for 
which  he  appeared.* 

(2.) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying.  Think  not  that  lam  came  to  de^ 
Hroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy ^  but  to  Jkl/iL\ 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  Te8tament>  religion ; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  mission 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17|)  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  He  adds*  in 
a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  h^ve  its  fulfilaoyent,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.§  This  last  will  he  the  great 
**  fulfilment,"  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were  but 
pr^>aratory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "  destroying"  and  **  ful- 
filling" are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  ^^fidfilling*^  of  all  which  wafl  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  prepara- 

'  •  ce  p.  91,  98. 

t  QJrdrtr  ftMerti  ("  IleiKge  Sage,"  iL,  84,  leq.)  that  thcie  words  were  not  Chrisf  ■.  bal 
were  more  likely  pat  into  his  moath  by  the  later  Jadaists  in  their  controversies  with  Paalj 
Ao  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Roetk  {Epi$t.  ad  HiAr.  non  €td  Hdnwo$,  $ed  ad  ChriUmms 
fenere  gentiUa  Scriptam  esse,  Francof.,  1839,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  tiunka  that  thws 
•triking  words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paol  by  the  strenooos 
advocates  of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infers,  they  did  not  dov 
from  the  silence  of  Paol's  epistles  on  the  subject  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
tliis  assertion;  it  is  refvted  saflSciently  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  current 
of  Uioogbt  in  the  context.  Paul  onderstood  their  import  too  well  to  find  apy  embarrassment 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judoists.  If  they  were  quoted  against  him,  he 
lefated  the  false  ase  made  of  them  by  his  developement  of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  than 
1^  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

t  De  Wette,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt,  vii.,  12,  and 
xxii.,  40,  that  the  "  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  source  of  the  moral  law. 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  iu  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  the 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates — as  the 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends — oqly  the  quinCeaseftce  of  the  whole 
Theocracy,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  viz. :  the  tpirit  of  love ;  as  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  Eedemptkon  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  Wettc  ai^es 
tiiat  "  DO  one  of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Prophdt ;  so  ho  speaks  afterward  only 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  Utw."  Now  the  question  is,  was  Christ  speaking  against  a  misunder- 
standing of  his  disciples,  or  against  an  accusation  of  his  enemies  ?  If  the  latter,  as  we 
•appose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  the  "  law"  nor 
lo  tbe  *'  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Mewiah  by  fulfilling  both.  His 
•absequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not 
both  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  Dt  Wette  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
if  alluded  to  in  ▼.  18.  We  infer,  therefore,  tiiat  both  "law"  and  **  prophets"  are  referred 
to  from  tiie  begiDmiig.  i  C£  Thohuk  on  r.  18. 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  '*  destroying^*  of  all 
that  was,  in  itself,  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummaticm 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  "  fulfilling'*  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con- 
nected with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  spo- 
ken before  is  closely  presarred.* 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law'*  in  particu- 
lar, and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (y.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  developeipent  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  Remands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  differences  of  degree  ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfiUing  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  righ- 
Uousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  HeavenA 

^  154.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Law'*  in  the  Higher  Sense.— General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Standpoints, 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed,"  but  "  fulfilled" 
through  him ; '  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
wei*e  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
here  subordinately)  the  difference  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  By  auoming  thii;  relation  to  the  law  and  Uie  propbeti,  Christ  gare  himaelf  oat  aa 
Messiah.  How  untenable,  then,  is  Simuu't  assertion  that  at  that  time  Jesus  had  not  de- 
cidedly presented  himself  as  Messiah  I  We  have  shown  that  the  passage  is  too  closely 
boond  ap  with  the  organism  of  the  whde  sermon  to  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

t  The  Y^P  in  verse  80  obyioosly  introdaces  a  confirmation  of  Uie  preceding  verse ;  and 
this  opposes  OUkaiuenfM  view  of  the  oonneaco,  altboogh  ha  baa  wdi  marked  the  distiM- 
tioa  between  Tenet  It  and  90. 
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aelf ;  and  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  hod  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de- 
stroyed.* The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  hwart,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  die  moral  stand-point 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pte* 
cepts,  that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
quired inward  disposition^  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  when 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  lieatt. 

S  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense. — Pofiicular  Examk- 
ples,viz.^  (1.)  Murder;  (2.)  Adultery ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perpuy; 
(5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness, 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.    Bat  the  GTospel  aeii 
tences  even  him  who  is  angry\  with  his  brother.     The  passion  which, 
when  fullrblown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  reven^fol 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  word<( 
(V.22). 


*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interpreters  in  thinking  Uiat  Chritt 
not  oaerely  the  Phari«aio  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  fm- 
eraL  This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  oonnczion  as  we  have  nnfolded  it;  (2)  from 
die  fact  that  he  qootes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  l^estament  form.  ,(£t«b 
**tkou  skalikate  thy  enemy"  (r.  43),  though  not  fimnd  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  ni> 
plied  in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theocratic  stand 
point)  i  (3)  becaose  l^^cOn  loii  dpxaf^^i  (v.  33)  camiot  weU  be  interpreted  otherwise  dian 
*'ii  ha*  been  iaid  to  the  men  of  old"  (the  fathers,  hemce  daring  the  Mosaic  promnlgatioa 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  elders  (which  would  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  xpce€vTipMt,  as  also 
De  Wette  acknowledges.  Tholuck*t  argument,  of  an  antithesis  between  ipxotatt  and  h^ 
ii  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  does  not  require  such  an  antitiiesis.  The  opposition  is 
not  in  the  subject  of  the  commandment,  but  in  its  conception,  Christ  recognized  tftie  roioe 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  seut  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppoee  theful' 
filling  form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  form  of  Old  Testament  le* 
gislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  preparatoiy  epoch.  Had  Christ  bad  the  suk' 
jeet  of  the  commandment  in  view,  rocr  ipx^ion  would  naUirally  have  preceded  4^^iAv ;  while 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  IPOS  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  teas  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  he 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  veiy  well  widi 
this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refaaed  to  admit  the 
^ririi  to  pass  horn  the  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  lettar 
in  a  one-sided  and  exclasive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of  Uie  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spiriL 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  cM  (v.  S9).  Thus  to  leaaeo  tiie  ibtoe  of  the  biw 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

t  It  seems  to  me  that  Uie  words  "Sf  d^  <Z»'  ttrf  r^  iSsX^  oAraS  *  jiojrdi  lyoxef  smu  7$  owwipi^ 
should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and 
obvious.  VLpleips^udgment,  condemnationy  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  so  r^vvnt  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  ap- 
pear in  this  connexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  diat  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demand* 
haliuess  of  heart,    ileviling  is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  becaose  the  dispo 
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(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (y.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  alriiady  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  in  part, 
of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  standrpoint  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.! 

The  Mosaic  law»  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  degrees,  allowed  divorce ;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints^ 
at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legrislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.|  But  the  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultexy  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry .$ 

ntbo  that  incpirei  die  fbnner  letds,  when  ftirther  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reriler  ic  a 
morderer  beibre  that  bar  Trhich  looks  on^y  at  the  heart  ▲•gxadatkMi  between  f*»d  and 
mmp6s  violatea  bodi  the  aim  and  cxmnexion  of  the  dlBcoorae,  snd  aeemi  entirely  nnbeconung 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  shonld  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  pnnishmeni; 
which,  again,  is  inconsistent  with  the  oonnexion.  The  "  Sitnhednm"  brings  ns  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jnrisdktkm— the  poUtioo-Theocratical  stand-point— the  very  thing  to  wluoli 
Christ  opposes  himself  throogfaoat  the  discourse.  And  how  is  Wcwa,  in  that  case,  to  be 
distingnishcd  from  Kpton  1  In  what  relation  does  die  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
gphif  and  r^tvim  1  Things  entirely  incompatible  are  here  broaght  together.  All  attempts 
to  solve  the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  ontenable  interpretation.  The  fact  that  faxd  means 
just  the  same  thing  as  lutpi,  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  daose  in  qnesdon  was  intro 
doced  by  the  Greek  tran^lator  ai  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  Ukmo  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
ottered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  sabject.    (Cf.  v 
25,  26,  with  Lnke,  xii.,  58,  59.)    Elo  of  v.  29,  30 ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discipline  as  sach. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Jotephui. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says :  irarputv  yip  iv  ra^r^  wXeioetv  fnuw 
ovvoiseiv  (ArchflBol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Jt^lin  casts  np  to  the  Jewish  doctors  diat,  even  in 
his  time, "  ohivti  nit  ntxpt  vSv  Koi  rmoifas  ko)  ichfTt  hcttv  ipJLt  yvvaxKai  tuurov  avYX^po^i"  (DiaL, 
c.  Tryph.  Jad.,  ed.  Colon.,  363,  E).  Still  we  may  infer  that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ* g 
time  recognized  monogaoAy  as  the  oxAj  lawfol  marriage,  fit>m  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
on  the  sabject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it 

t  The  oKhipoMpiia  roO  Xao9.    Matt,  xix.,  8. 

$  I  cannot  agree  with  those- who  would' make  tins  law  an  outward  one  by  legislatkm, 
the  discourse  aims  at  the  htart,  and  its  precepts  can  bo  fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the 
heart  They  hold  good  only  for  those  who  recognize  Christ  as  dieir  Lord  from  free  o^nvio- 
tion,  and  are  led  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  (xily  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  Spirit  The  state  can  no  more  reafize  these  laws  dian  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  It»  laws  nnut  be  adapted  to  the  ei^nfompHa  rod  XooD.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  alone  ean  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese  Kfe,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  die  Sermon  on  die 
Mount  is  the  Magna  Ckarta  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  $taie  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  diflbr  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  afinded  only  to  die  dien  existing 
form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal  investigatkm  and  decision,  ^le  moral 
idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  than  temporary  bearing. 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  perjury ^  and  maintains  the  sanctity  of 
oadis.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yei  and  no  shall  take  (he 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  <*  Whatsoever  is  more  than  thes^  cometk 
rf  evil/*  t. «.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess ;  a  want  of  that  thorough 
truthfolnass  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous^  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  oat  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  disposi- 
tion to  sufiisr  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39). 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  *'  love  of  one's  neighbour ;''  but  none 
were  regarded  at  **  neighbours'*  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enevnies  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo.  The  law  of  Christ,  on 
die  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;t  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingrdom  of  Qoo,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
6Dly  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heecvenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (vl  45, 

*  The  fbrmulfts  in  ▼.  34, 35, 36  (not  properly  ottlis,  as  they  do  not  take  God  to  witoeu) 
iUoitrate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  purpose  to  banish  ficom  his  kingdom  every  affirmation 
bat  jfet  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  hearers  might  hare  tbonght  that  ke  ^efe^ 
red  only  to  the  immediate  invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pious  Jews  sooght 
to  avoid,  and  instead  c^  which  these  very  formalas,  whidi  helped  those  that  were  disposed 
to  gkMU  over  a  peijory,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is  enoogh  to  refute  what  Goukd  says 
(ftder  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  waa  nol 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  do  necessity  that  he  should  define  the 
|Hoper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it ;  but  it  woaM  have  been  by  no  means 
■0  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  common  fommlafl,  invented  out  ci 
reverence  fat  the  Divine  name  (Philo,  De  Special  Legib.,  $  1).  He  condemns  them  especially 
for  the  reason  tliat  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  confirming  an  averment  There  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oath — the 
appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yes  and  no  were  to  suffice.  Ootckd 
says  (p.  116),  '*  As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was 
not  to  be  abolished,  but  fulfilled."  True ;  just  as  the  law,  "  Thou  thflU  not  kill,"  is  fulfilled 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  ^e  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  consecrating 
every  day  to  God.  So  yes  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  to  other 
men. 

t  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  JtMckeri  has  remarked)  contains  many  passages, 
the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moun)t.  Cf.  iy.,  8-13 ;  vi^  7 ;  viL, 
10.  Paul  may  also  have  borrowed  from  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  fv 
ns  only  by  his  means.  Acts,  xx.,  35,  '*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to.  reeeite.'*  This  say- 
ing expresses  the  disposition  whiok*  in  Matt,  ▼.>  40-49,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  the 
very  nature  oS  love, -happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  astfiag  reveal  the 
wfaola  heart  of  Chridi,  whose  whole  aim  waf  to  impart  to  others  bagpL  the  folneaa  of  hii 
riches! 
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48).  And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.  How 
perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  Hu 
enemies ! 

IV.  Trae  Religion  contraited  with  the  Mock  Piety  of  the  Phariieeib 

^,  156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting  ;  (2.)  Rigid  Judgment  of  Sttf^  Mild 
Judgment  of  others  /  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  lUghteous- 
ness,     (Matt.,  vi.,  1-18;  vii.,  1-5.) 

(1) 

After  setting  fortli  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  ^iritual  tendencies 
at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  'Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming  s  and  no  words 
could  express  it  more  strikingly  than  "  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  lei 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own 
work ;  do  it^  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
pious  display,  viz. :  Alms,  prayer,  and/asting^  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2.) 

The  sin  which  is  nextf  condemned  (vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ined  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild 
and  gentle  judge  of  others.  [*'  And  why  heholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye^  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  t 
Thou  hypocrite  !  first  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  oum  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother* s.^'^ 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  then|  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

*  Since  Chriit  Mpseifie*  tfaeae  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  tiiem  tiie  genenl  principle  of 
▼.  1  {rliw  iuauov6vti9  ^ii  irmeiv  IpL-xpoaBtv  rCv  ivOpiivw),  we  infer  that  it  wu  foreign  to  hii 
pnrpoee  to  g^ive  en  expoaition  of  the  nature  of  prayer  here,  which  oonfirma  oar  view  that 
die  **  Lord's  Prayer"  is  not  here  in  its  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Matt,  Tii.,  1,  stands  in  a  close  logical  connexion  with  vi,  18,  and  the  preoedtig  rersei ; 
and  is  also  given  by  Luke,  proving  that  it  belongs  to  the  original  body  of  the  discourse ; 
bat  vi..  19-34  {not  given  by  Lake  in  this  connexion]  appears  as  obvioosly  not  sa  So  of 
2^11,  beiow. 

X  The  viv  ia  veiie  19,  as  well  as  the  ooarae  of  tbooght,  coDnact  it  with  v.  5 
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Pharisaic  righteousness.  **  Therefore,  ail  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you^  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets"  (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  of 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  haye  acted 
towBrds  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  t<>  the  whole  spirit,  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e.  g.,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  w4iat  has  gone  before,  ^ind  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  whdn  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
**  the  law  and  the  prophets  (t.  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
di^  point)  are  fulfilled  ;"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  "  love  is  the  fulfil' 
Vmg  of  the  law,^* 

y.  SBbortationi  and  Warniigi  to  the  Children  of  the  Kingdom. 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self-denial, — (JauHon  against  Seducers,     (Matt., 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  ou^the  moral  requisites^/or  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine,  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
"  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  gei^uine  prophets  of  God'*  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Phai-isaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  "  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believeris  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

*  Matt,  vii.,  13-14,  describe  fhe  difiicnUie*  of  the  way,  and  join  cloaely  to  what  precedes. 
The  figure  of  the  "  gate,"  &c.,  ia  more  aptly  introduced  in  Lake,  xiii.,  24, 25,  and  it  might  be 
loppoted  that  the  aothor  of  the  Qreek  Matthew  had  transferred  the^paasage  to  thia  too- 
nexioo  from  the  actaal  one  in  which  Chriit  nttered  it  Bat  so  obyioos  a  figore  as  the 
**  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  nsed  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces, moreover,  tiiere  is  a  difference  in  its  application.  In  Lake,  tJbe  "  gate"  u  to  be  entered 
befive  thf  jlfaster  has  ck>sed  it ;  in  Matt,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
vany  see;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  the  former  the 
thpoght  is,  "  that  few  are  willing  to  andergo  the  necessary  laboun  and  struggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom;"  in  the  latter,  "the  mi^jority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,"  dec.  t  C£  John,  z..  !-«. 
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one  who  honours  JesdB  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 
zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with*  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  wie, 
Lord^  Ltord\  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."] 

VI.  True  and  Falie  IHiciplei  Contraited. 

§  158.  Test  of  DiscipUship.     (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 

Christ'  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  true 
and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  lie  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  the  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  Judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  [**  Therefore^  whosoever  heareSk 
these  sayings  qfmine^  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  maUf 
which  built,  his  house  upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  kintse,  and  it  fleU 
not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  oke  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  :  ML  the  rain  descended,  and  thf 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house^  and  ilfeU  ; 
and  great  was  the  faU  of  it."] 

These  words  of  warding,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonize 
well  w>th  its  beginning. 

Em>    OF   THE   SERMON   ON  THE   MOUNT. 

§  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capemamm^ 

Afler  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  his  disci 
pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  *'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt^  thou 
canst  make  me  dean"  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "  destroy"  only  by  "  fulfilling" — demanded^  viz.>  to 

*  Ch.  vii,  24,  ooonecU  closely  with  ▼.  81.  On  the  relmtion  of  y.  82,  83,  to  tiie  rett  of  the 
passage,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

t  Matt,  viii.,  1.  I  foUow  Matthew's  accxnut,  which  saits  the  chronology,  ifpreferenoe 
to  Lake's  (▼.  18),  which  sajrs  nothing  about  die  locality  of  the  erent.  It  was  not  ciistoD»i 
«y,  onder  the  Mosaic  law,  for  lepen  to  reside  within  the  cities.  C£  Jattpk,,  c.  Apion,  L» 
xaud.;  ArcfasBoL,  iiL,  U,  $  3.  %  Lavit,  sir.,  1. 
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show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  community,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 


{  160.  Healing  of  the  Heathen  Centurion*^  Slave  gt  Capemamm.^ — The 
Deputation  of  Elders,-^Fa%th  of  the  Centwrion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  be- 
half of  another  sufferer.  The  efllBn  of  the  synagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  thp  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen  ;  but, 
like  many  oth^r  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  ^nd  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jkhotab 
as  the  Almighty.  Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gat^  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewis^h  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slave|  shows  how  -his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ'9  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  w)ien  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  heard, 
to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopes  in 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  dders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligation.! 

*  MattiViii.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  2.  The  chronologicftl  agreement  of  the  acoounts,  derived  firom 
aeparato  sources,  is  proof  of  their  veracity.    We  follow  Lake's,  as  the  more  originaL 

t  The  relation  in  wU(^  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews  would  make  it 
probable  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  Ihe 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  reoommeodation  of  him;  ha 
would  have  had  the  usual  designation,  oiBdntvos,  ^oSotifievos  rbv  Qeiv. 

X  The  word  used,  in  Matthew  is  vaU,  *^^3  ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean  slave,  but  aeemt 
to  bo  intended  by  him  for  "  son,"  as  he  uses  the  article  Uironghout  the  narratiTe  (.h  xaSi). 
Tbii,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  cither  the  centurion  had  but  one  alave, 
or  that  he  valued  thii  one  particularly.  If  "  son"  were  intended,  it  might  be  aeooon^d  for 
from  the  amUguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the  high  degree  of  knre 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and 
this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

^  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  ftx>m  life;  but  Strauss  (with  whom 
De  Welle  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Matdiew's  purer 
and  more  original  statement  According  to  Strauss,  the  humility  with  whidi  the  centorion 
himself  addressed  Christ  (Matt.,  viii.,  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  heathen,  who  had 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  through 
Jetcish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  invent  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  aaaign 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Grant, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
Evangelists;  still,  we  should  expect  su.*h  an  interpolation  rather  in  Maitkev,  whose  narra- 
tive is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  than  in  Imkt, 
who  belonged  more  to  the  t>'pe  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  a^ted  by 
Iiukc,  is  precisely  suited  to  bis  character,  as  shown  in  bis  words  recorded  by  Matthew ;  to 
his  mode  of  tliougbt  in  regard  to  the  pereon  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
heathen.    But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itaelf  be  mide  a 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
"  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  spirits 
at  his  commi^nd,  to  come  to  thy  house  1  Hasi  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  heaKng 
of  thy  slave  ?  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister-  , 
ing  spirits  to  accomplish  it  1"  {"  Say  in  a  word^  and  my  servant  shall 
he  healed.  For  I,  also  . . .  say  umfMiUf '  Come/  and  he  cometh;  and  to 
another,  'Go,*  and  he  goethJ**]  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  (o  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
conscious  unworthiness  in  comparison  with  Christ's  greatness.  He 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had,  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  em- 
bracing Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith ; 
and. here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes :  *'  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel.*^  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people ;  he  had,  indeed, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super-human  greatness 
of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Loud  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
stand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

§  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac, —  The  Charge  of  a 
League  with  Beelzebub:  a  Visible  Sign  demanded, — The  Charge 
refuted. 

The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

groand  to  «aspect  it  ai  an  invention  T  As  for  Matthew's  statfijneDt,  that  the  centarkm 
himself  applied  to  Christ,  it  may  naturally  and  MMily  be  explained  on  the  snppotition  of  an 
abbreviation  of  the  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individaal  featorei  of  the  occorrence. 

*  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  Slrauis**  aaaertion  that  the  prayer  sent  by  the  elden  (Lake, 
vii.,  3)  ia  incoaaistent  with  the  second  message  (v.  6),  and  that,  therefore,  the  connexion 
which  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural  in  Luke.  Had  Lake's  aoooont  been  a  Jletion, 
instead  of  making  the  centurion  take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  the  velders,  it  would  hare 
given  the  prayer  a  difiefent  character  from  the  beginning.  Consideriag  it  as  a  narrative 
oi  fact,  it  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life :  the  c^ntorion.  at  first,  absorbed  in  his 
anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward,  when  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  in  compariaoo  with  the  greatness  of  Chriit 
becomes  prominent,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  hia  request. 
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the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  moTemeDt  which  they  coiild  not  check 
was  in  profess  against  the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  But 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  hy  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
of  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  PhariMes  to  remove  this  impression  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  1  The^o^^  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dileihma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  amdng  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater4 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
eelestial  appearance.^ 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows :  '*  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil  ;|| 

.  *  Luke,  xL,  14 ;  Mfttt.,  xiL,  22.  This  view  of  the  case  is  founded  upon  the  £ut  that  the 
man's  dumhncst  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  his  being  possessed 
with  demons,  and  his  snbseqaent  ability  to  hear  and  tpeak  to  their  expulsion.  Matthew 
ftdds  blindnesM,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  improssioo 
prodaced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  diflTcrod  from  ordinary  poesessicms.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cores  of  blind  men ;  cf  Matt., 
ix.,  37-34.  This  last  pas8ajs;e,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  account  of  the  very 
case  under  discussion.  t  Cchus  took  a  hint  from  these.  |  Matt.,  xii.,  24-'J6. 

^  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Philo's  Hellenic- Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  althonch  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  tliat,  when  the 
purification  of  the  scattered  Jews  is  accomplL^hud,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place  :  "  levayovitivoi  vp6i  rtro^  ^ttarifiaf 
i}  Kard  ^aiv  ivOpt^wlnpt  i*^»att  iifikov  nh  IripotS,  /tdvoit  ii  roU  ivaaufyf/tivots  ififapovi." — J)e 
Execrate  $  9. 

II  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself; 
bat  in  evil,  as  strcA,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  this 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  the 
power  of  Ood,  it  would  be  a  canfradictio  in  adjecto  ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ipio 
facto  subverted.  Eril  may,  and  indeed  must,  indirectly  subserve  good  ;  but  it  cannot  ^i- 
reetly  do  good  so  long  aa  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinoo  to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  the  relative  nmfy  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  application — 
which  Christ  did  not  express,  hut  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make — that  Satan  oould  not  seek 
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that  evil  should  be  conquered  by  evil  f  that  one  should  be  freed  profit 
the  power  of  the  Svil  One  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumetUum  ad  hominem  to  the  Pharisees  [^ Ilnf  Bedzebmb 
cast  out  devils^  by  whom  do  your  sans  out  them  out  ?  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act— -the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  C^od  alone. 

*'  But,**  he  continues,  ^*if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you,'**  This  nn^^.  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  G^on,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  Tho  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :.  "  When  a  strong  tnan^ 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  Am,  and  overcome  him^  he  takethjrom  him  all 
his  armour  wherein  he  trusted^  and  dioideth  his  spoils.**  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  in  the  demoniac  could  not  have 
been  conquered.* 

§  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  BxorcisU.    (Luke»  id.,  23-26.) 

It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.!  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  iiH 
dividual  symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  /car'  dvOpfamv,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi.,  23),  *'  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  com'munion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God) ; 
and  he  that  gathcreVi  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  /communion  with  me, 

to  secure  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  Dfttare  and  laboors  were  op 
posed  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.    "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan,"  would  be  no  more  Satan.    Tho 
di£Bca1tic8,  therefore,  which  De  Wettc  finds  in  the  passage  are  oreroome.    The  truth  of 
Christ's  proposition  df>e8  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  that  tho  so-called  demoniacal  possesaionf  were  nothing  else  but 
individual  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  neglects  the  cause,  strength- 
ens the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  tho  ibrmor.  A  vivid  illustration  of  the 
pregnant  truth  here  unfblded  by  Christ  in  reference  to  the  carea  of  ttie  demoniaca. 
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gather  souls  for  the  kingdom)  scattereth  abroad/^  (leads  them  astray,  and 
thus  reaUy  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  apparetU- 
ly  contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  fight 
against  Satan ;  but  in  &ct,  by  their  arts  pf  deceit,  were  striving  ag^aidst 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  by  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  iUustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24-26 ;  un- 
less a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  God,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,-  the  ungodly  spirit  finds 
his  old  haunt — ^his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  hia  re- 
ception.t 

*  ThU  text  is  pat  in  the  aame  connekion  in  littt.  (xii.,  30).  Bnt  ^  ^u  rpbn  of  t.  31 
doei  not  natarally  join  with  ▼.  30 ;  there  ii  no  inch  caasal  relatiota  at  ii  implied  by  the 
phraie.  nor  doea  it  join  any  more  cloaely  with  what  follows ;  indeed,  it  appean  rather  to 
belong  at  the  end  of  all  the  proofs  addaced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  arrangement 
is  doubtless  that  of  Luke  (xii.,  33-36) ;  and  the  more  profoond  order  of  Uie  tbongfat,  as 
Luke  presents  it,  ii  not  the  work  of  chance,  bnt  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  Ae  account 
I  must  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Eltcert,  who,  in  his  ingenious  dissertation  {Stud. 
der  OeUtL  Wkriem.,  ix.,  i.,  1836),  denies  that  Lnke,  xi.,  83,  bai  reference  to  the  Temes  im- 
mediately preceding.  Undentanding  the  parable  more  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  (altibongfa 
he  admits  Luke's  originality  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  oonsiden  it  as  direc^ 
ed  against  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  moments  of  enthusiastic  excitement 
in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a 
good  sense.  Even  apart  from  this,  however,  Prof.  E.'s  explanation  does  not  suit  the  Latter 
clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  tcaltereth" — which  is  obviously 
not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  but  outward  acts ;  vix.,  acts  which  pretend  to 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof  £.  himself 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  his 
view ;  but  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverb,  in  de- 
parting from  the  strict  construction.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Christ  made  use 
here  of  an  existing  proverb ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  corresponds  with  that  of  Schleiermacher,  in  loc.  The  relation  of 
Iiuke,  xi.,  23,  to  ix.,  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 

t  Lake,  xi.,  24-25.  In  Matt.,  xii.,  43-^5,  the  passage  is  introduced  in  a  different  con- 
nexion, and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  wa^  applied  to  illastrate  ihe  truth,  viz., 
that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  should  therefore  fall  into  won e 
and  more  incurable  corraption.  This  corresponds  perfectly  to  tlie  sense  of  the  parable ; 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a  temporary  and  apparent  ref- 
ormation, without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  by  a  stronger  re- 
action. This  application  of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had 
shown  themselves  in  **  that  generation ;"  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the  passage  itself 
should  be  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  permanent,  which  Christ's  works,  now 
and  again,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  nearer  and  stricter  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  the  apparent  heaKng  of  the  demo- 
niacs. One  thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figuratively,  which, 
indeed,  is  obvious  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  discourse.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time^  disposed  as  they  were  to  take  ever^'  thing  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  tliese  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  that 
he  spoke  them  entirely  by  way  of  parable.    This  is  written — quite  superfluously — solely 
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§  168.  Bhuphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  tigainst  the  Son  of 

Man.    (Matt.,  xii.,  32.) 

ChriBt,  having  thtks  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  vras  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore^  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  ufill  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  yourselves  impelled  to  recognize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost*' 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  of 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  knoum  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent- 
ance, and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession.  Says  he,  there  cap  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

a^ainit  Strauu ;  for  the  tense  in  which  Chrif  t  used  the  parable  Is  plainly  olnrknis  from 
the  connexion. 

*  There  were  some  such  among  the  Jews,  led  away  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  radier 
than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  nnderstasd.  These  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favourable 
periods.  Many-  who  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  ike  form  of  a  tervant  were 
afterward  more  readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  Bat  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what  elevation  above  all 
personal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distinguishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battiie, 
the  dififerent  classes  of  his  enemies !  The  distinction  thus  drawn  by  Christ  is  applicable  to 
the  different  opponents  of  Christianity  in  aU  ages. 
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the  Grood  and  the  True,  held  a  high  degree  of  domiDion  over  thesn 
Phariaees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Phariieee  (in  close,  connexion  with  his  ex 
poBure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done  i  *^0  genenUUm  of 
viperi  /  how  can  ye^  being  evU,  qwik  good  things  ?"  Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  ''  For  out  of 
the  abujtdance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;'*  and  thertfore  it  is— 
l^cause  the-avil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  iu  words  aa  well 
as  deed^-*that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no 
less  than  works :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  AMU  Mhall 
epeak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment;  for  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  coU' 
demned."^ 

§  164.  Purpose  of  Christ's  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic.-^He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  Sensci 

While  Christ  'was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  approach  on  account  of  th)e  throng, 
were  seeking  bim.(  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that*  he  had  lost  his  8eDses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

*  This  annoimcemeiit  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine,  according  to  which 
morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity. 

t  Matt,  xii.,  46-50 :  Mark,  iii.,  31,  seq.;  Lake,  viii.,  19,  seq. 

t  By  l^w  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  onderstaod  *'  outside  of  the  throng,  * 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  snitable)  to  assume  that  the 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  hoase. 

^  Mark,  iii,  21.  This  does  not  kiok  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wilftd  colouring,  added 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic 
touches  in  other  passages  given  by. Mark  alone,  that  tliis  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  invention,  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  been  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christ : 
who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that  Ckrisfs  ovn  brotkers  could  listen  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him!  It  has  been  supposed,  again,, that  the  statement  in  Mark  origi- 
nated in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accusation,  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that "  he  cast  out  devils, 
being  himself  a  demoniac  7"  On  the  other  hand,  different  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
or  the  same  persons  with  different  objects  in  view,  might  hcve  originated  both  slanders ; 
•t  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanio  league,  tad  at  another  with  being  a  de 


* 
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his  personality^  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  moM  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  \am 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvatioDy 
heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spirit,  he  asked, 
"  Who  is  my  mother,  and  itho  are  my  brothers  ?*'  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — the 
disciples — he  said,  '^Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers!  For  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mathery\ 

§  165.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the, Prophet  Jonah,     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  »of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  **  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
sliall  no  sign  be  given  to  it^  btU  the  sign  of ^  the  Prophet  Jonah,  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of:  Man  be  to 
this  generation.]  .  '* In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign ;  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  sliould  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah^  t.  e.,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jdm  (vii,  5-7)  mentioni,  precisely  with  reference  to  this  same 
point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  betiere  in  his  Divine  calKng,  hat  fished  to  pat 
him  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  ^em  as  belonging  to  the  worid. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Lake  (viiL,  21)  in  a  different  connexion;  one  in  which, 'in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  attered  them,  aldioagh  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvioos  as  in  Matthew  and  Mazk.  In  conne»on  with  the  aoooant  of  the  heaUqg 
of  the  deaf  and  domb  demoniac  given  by  Lake,  we  have  a  different  passage  (zL,  27,  28) 
from  the  one  now  ander  diacossion,  bat  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar  impoil; 
viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  oatward  love  of  Christ* s  person  and  trae  reverence  ftr 
him.  Thit  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  eansed  the  two  passages  to  change  plaoM 
with  each  other.  We  presapposed  this  in  oar  ase  of  Lake,  zL,  88,  on  p.  109.  And  tfa« 
affinity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  silso  caased  the  two  aoooaats  in  Matdiew  and 
Mark  to  be  chronologically  connected  together.  %  See  above,  p.  136. 

%  In  Matt,  xxi.,  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  apon  the  ftwrreeftm  of  Christy  which 
is  qaite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole 
manifestation,  then  devekping  itself  lejott  the  eyes  of  them  that  heard  him,  that  was  in 
qaestion ;  the  resarrection  was  witnessed  only  by  persons  who  were  already  bdieven,  bt 
whom  it  was  a  sign  to  reanimate  their  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  anbelie^  notviUhf 
standing  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resarrection  was  a  sign  of  reprooC  ft 
testimony  that  the  woik  of  Gkid  hid  triomphed  over  all  dieir  madiinations.  A  special 
application  of  &e  typo  in  this  wHfer  woold  have  drawn  the  ftttentkm  of  the  hearers  awaj 
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which  the  JewB  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind;  and  this 
candle,  once  lighted,  too*  not  to  be  put  in  a  secret  place^  neither  under  a 
hushelf  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  might 
see  the  light  (▼.  33).  So  was  He  ^o  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
is  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  souL  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  d)e  consciousness  of  God,  has 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it  The  tfrgan  where- 
with  to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign"  given  l^y  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  166.  Discourse  pronounced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers,     (Luke,  xi.,  37-^2.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  &  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  as 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  his 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period.   , 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
&om  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  *'  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  within.  So  you  are  carefnl  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye. fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  niade  by  the 

from  the  main  point  of  oomparison.  For  dieie  reaBoni,  we  think  the  yene  in  question  is  a 
commentary  by  a  later  hand. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  35,  or  Luke,  xi.,  39,  contains  the  original  form  of 
these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the  illostration  is  wanting;  Christ  passes 
over  from  the  illostration  (the  vessels)  to  the  thing  illustrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two 
members  are  more  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  the  oatside  of  the  cups  snd 
platters,  bat  inwardly  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  t.  e.,  their  contents  were 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  Christ  would  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  the 
loii  member  of  the  illustration  (the  cups  are  dir^  within)  and  the  first  member  of  the  op- 
plication  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpretation  of 
Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  HikUs  ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  Isct.  re- 
ctpt.t  vix.,  ixpaetas ;  which  is  not  without  good  authority.    This  reading  recommends  itielf 
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same  Creator,  inseparable  1  From  tcithin  must  true  morality  pro- 
ceed ;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 
the  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in- morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  ord  it  over  every  lM>dy.  They 
were  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beauti&lly  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
pose them  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  latoyer^  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

u  the  more  difficult :  it  u  ejuy  to  conceiye,  aa  De  Wette  remarlu,  how  the  otb«ni  coold 
have  grown  oat  of  it 

*  Lake,  xi.,  41,  presenta  a  difflcalty.  On  any  interpretation  it  aeema  to  me  that  ri2  Mm 
correaponda  to  IvwOey,  aa  cootraated  widi  tii^Ot  ▼.  39,  and  mnat  therefore  be  applied  to  tiie 
heart.  Thia  being  admitted,  the  only  qaeation  ia  whether  the  woida  were  or  were  not 
apoken  ironically.  If  &ey  were  not,  it  moat  aeem  atrange  Uiat  Chriat,  wboae  deaign  waa 
to  aim  at  the  di$p09ition  of  the  heart,  aboald  have  laid  down  any  thing  ao  eaaily  perverted 
ii^  opme  operatum.  It  may  be.aaid  that,  in  aaxirdance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  which  he 
fireqaently  adopted,  via.,  to  give  a  apecific  inatead  of  a  general  precept, — to  command  an 
oatward  act,  aa  a  aign  of  the  diapoaition,  inatead  of  eigoining  the  diapoaitkm  itaelf ;  be 
here  enjoins  alma-giving  aa  proof,  in  act,  of  the  poaaeaaion  of  tiiat  love  which  imparti  to 
othera.  Thia  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  ihe  veiae  following,  in  which  joatice  and  love  are 
mentioned  aa  virtaea  wholly  neglected  by  the  Phariaeea ;  Implying  that  their  alma-giving, 
previoaaly  mentioned,  being  deatitate  of  the  proper  diapoaition,  waa  valaeleaa.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  Chriat  empkiya  thia  mode  of  teaching,  the  pecoliar  kind  of  apedal 
i^jonction  that  he  givea  ia  alwaya  determined  by  the  character  of  hia  hearera ;  and  alme- 
giving  woald  have  been  an  inapt  io^jonatioQ  to  Phariseee,  who,  aa  we  learn  from  the  Ber* 
mon  on  the  Moon^  made  great  ahow  and  diaplay  thereof  Still,  the  ii^anction  may  have 
been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Phariaeea  before  him,  who  may  have 
been  known  aa  avariciooa  men ;  and  Chriat  may  have  known  that  to  part  with  their  money 
woold  be  a  teat  of  love  which  they  ooold  not  atand.  If  it  be  aapposed  that  the  worda  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  tiiat  the  apecial  iqjnncticm  ia  doe  to  the  vrUer,  and  not  to 
Chriat,  still  the  connexion  aofficiently  gnarda  even  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  aetting 
forth  the  opus  operatum. 

All  difficnkiea  woold  diaappear  if  we  coold  aaaome  that  Christ  intended  only  to  pofait 
oot  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  die  Phariaeea  acted,  and  die  sophiama  widi  which  they 
satisfied  tiieir  oonaciencea.  "  Aa  to  yoor  inward  parta,  all  yoo  have  to  do  ia  to  give  ahna, 
and  k> !  an  ia  clean  for  yoo  1"  (Yea  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanae  yoor  life  and  atone 
for  yoor  sina.)  Althoogh  thia  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  and  natoral,  I  cannot 
ahare  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  De  Wette,  have  pronocfticed 
againat  it  It  may  be  connected  widi  verae  42,  aa  followa :  "  Yoo  cannot  with  thia  mook 
piety  satisfy  the  law  of  Qod,  and  escape  his  judgments ;  bot  Woe  \into  you  I"  He  then 
adds  another  illoatration — their  "  tithing  of  mint,*'  &c.,  aa  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
alms-giving;  and  contraats  both  forma  of  hjrpocrisy  (last  claose  of  v.  43)  with  die  troe 
righteoasness  and  love  of  which  they  were  destitote. 

t  There  appeara  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these  voiukois  and  the  Phari- 
aecs  proper.  They  probably  applied  themaelves  more  to  the  Seripturei  than  to  the  ira- 
ditiont ;  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  the  aathority  of  the  latter.  (Perhaps  they  fonned 
a  transition  sect  to  the  later  Karaitet.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
express  himaelf  watt  favourably  of  them  than  of  tfie  Phariaeea,  bat  did  not  save  them 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  also. 
From  ibifi  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discoone 
(y.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees^^The  Power 

of  Divine  Truth.    (Luke,  xi.,  52 ;  xii.,  3.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfi»t-ta- 
ble,  was  continued  in  the  open  air  ^  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  Anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wre^  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered ;  groups 
were  formed  arOund  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  them  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  '*  Beware  rf  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy;^*  a- leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  fix>m  them,  and  pcHsons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard ;  to  trust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  AU  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  neceseary 
to  watdi.t 

from  hi«  repiroaoh.  They  oodM  deriT«  a  lifeUn  tod  uNrpirteaal  ■Jnrtem  ftvra  tiie  letter -df 
the  SpriphtrtM  aa  well  m  from  tnditiooe ;  could  be  m  MTere  ae  tke  Pbarleeea  in  Jvdgii^ 
otlien,  aad  m  kidalgent  feowuqd*  themielTee.  Tfait  diitinction  between  tlie  vipunf  and  the 
others  oonfirmft  the  originelity  of  Lake.  8trmu»  and  De  WetU  think  that  tiieae  hiterfeea- 
twos  of  other  penonB,  giving  oocaaion  to  new  taru  of  the  disooone— *  <ort  of  table^alk — 
lieloDg  metely  tp  the  pecnlias  dren  which  Luke  ghree  to  the  ecooDDt ;  bat  it  tppean  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to-tiie  leveial  apeaken  it  a  ftrang  proof  of  Ibe 
originality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  coDversatioo ;  end 
their  faithfol  and  accorate  transmission  may  be  easily  accoonted  for  ;  diey  were  probably 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writing.  Any  er- 
goment  against  the  verisimilitade  of  tbeee  accoonts,  dra#n  from  the  modem  etiqeette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  pot  of  place,  anid  vahielesa. 

*  We  see  from  Lake,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xii,  I,  that  the  oonvenatian  waa  coa- 
tinned.  The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  sboold  k>ok  lor  in  ^JUH- 
tknu  narrative ;  had  Lake  wverUed  the  dlak>gae,  he  would  hardly  have  joined  ao.  awk- 
wardly, withoat  any  connecting  link,  the  table  conversation  with  the  discootie  afterward 
delivered  to  the  maltitade.  Bat  oar  assertion  that  Lake,  in  describing  the  table-talk  with 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  as  a  real  acene  ftem  the  life  of  Ohriat,  doea 
not  imply  there  la  nothing  in  the  statement  that  bekmga  in  another  place.  Things  are  re* 
peated  here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and  Lake.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows :  an  original  body  of  disoovrae,  e.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  If  oont,  a  oonveraatioa  on 
aome  special  occasion,  at  table  or  eiaewhere,  waa  handed  down  and  written,  sidMe(]Qently, 
in  particular  memoira.  Other  separate  expresaicms,  not  specifically  connected  wi^  ttiem, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  inoorp<Hrated  in  suitable  places  in  the  lai^er  discoursea, 
the  more  effectually  to  secare  their  preservation  and  transmission.  Bndi  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.,  xi.,  40,  for  example,  which  is  gtven^  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  llatt,  xxiii.,  34.  i 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ilid  succeed  in  pcnaoning  die 
heart  of  an  Itcariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obvioasly  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Phaiiaee  who  invited  Christ  to  broakfiuM;,  and  by  tiia  captkna  qnestiotti. 
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After  this  note  of  warning,  which  probably  perturbed  their  nrinds,  he 
allowed  them,  fbr  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  oi  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  Qoj>,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  die  power  of  Gov.  His  truth,  si 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
*'  Far  there  u  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  thai 
shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  darknui,  that  epeak  ye  in  light: 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  houie-topt  (the  flat 
roofe  of  Eastern  dwellings)."*  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth :  *'Benot  afraid  of  them  that  kill  ike  body,"j  &c. 

pQt  to  him  under  pretence  of  ■eooring  hie  fl|rfninne  oo  importtnt  .pointi.  We  do  not  find 
the  panage  in  m  origiBal  a  |bnn  in  Matt.,  zvi,  6 ;  the  Pharieeei  are  connected  (aa  is  often 
done  in  Matt)  with  the  Saddueeeg ;  a  connexion,  aa  we  hare  remarked  before,  not  natoral 
or  probable.  It  ii  difficolf  to  conoeire  how  Chriit  eonld  hare  oomieeted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pbariaeea  with  that  of  the  Saddnceea ;  or  how  he  coold  have  warned  hia  diaciplea  against 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  Iheix  own  religioai  atand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
■ociety  in  which  diey  moved,  they  certainly  Were  not  expoaed.  Schneekenburger^  (Stod. 
d.  ^iat.  Wdrtenfl).,  vi.,  1,  48),  indeed,  aaya  that  the  doehitte  of  the  Phariaeea  coold  taofe 
have  been  aUnded  to  eithe^  becanae  Chriat  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  sdii., 
3).  Bat  we  cannot  agree  with  him ;  Chriif  a  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
tiie  rigid  preceplt  of  the  Pharisees  widi  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  bat  as  tkeir  righteoosness  was  to  exceed  tiiat  ot 
the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  lire  np  even  to  the  strict  precepts  of  that  aeef^  so 
that  none  might  be  able  to  accnse  them  of  violating  the  law.  Bat  sorely  there  was  nothii^ 
in  this  inconsistent  wifli  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  hi 
other- respects;  end  prods  of  sadi  opposition  aboond  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  pouiNe, 
from  the  eonnexiop  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may  have  given  Ua  waniing  in  view  of  Pharisaio 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  sigps  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figare  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  bot  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as 
alhiding  (b  Lake's  sense)  to  tiie  hypoeriey  of  tiie  sect,  which  Christ  had  jost  before  con- 
demned. In  Maik,  viiL,  15,  indeed,  no  odier  sense  is  admiaaible ;  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  KypocrUy  of  Herod  Antipas,  bat  not  againat  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  Luke's  venion  is  the  original  one ;  that  Matthew,  as  was  asaal  with  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  &is  nnsoltable,  snbstitated  Herod. 
In  answer  to  tiiis,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phroae  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  the  caation  was  not  ancalled  fior;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesos,  althoogh  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  different  and  original  acooont ;  and,  in  the  natnre  of  the  case,  the  sabstitation  of  te 
Saddoceea  fi>r  Herod  vras  onlikely :  it  ia  not  known  tlist  Heiod  was  a  Pharisee. 

*  In  Matt,  z.,  96,  37,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discoorse  aft  the  misakm  <tf 
toe  Apostles,  in  which  several  odier  passages  are  out  of  place.  Their  form  is  probab^ 
more  accarately  given  in  Matt  than  in  Lake ;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  kear  tfiat  is  to 
be  proclahned ;  in  the  latter,  what  tiiey  speak;  far  at  that  time  the  disoiplea  Aemaelfw 
did  not  folly  anderstand  and  otter  the  troth  among  themselves.  It  Was  onl|y  to  beamm 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  afier  Lvke,  xiL,  5,  probably  oot  of  their  proper  connexion;, 
especially  Ae  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Qhost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  belbre  (p. 
343).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Sekieiermackeri  which  h  a&pted  to  the  ptssaga 
u  if  tiiis  were  Ms  proper  j^aoe. 
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§  168.  Christ  HeaU  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum,  and  the  Pharisees  ae 
cuse  him  of  Blasphemy. — The  Accusation  Repelled.  (Matt.,  ix.,  1. 
Mark,  ii.,  1 ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  we  have 
«een,  twa  charges,  viitf.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Phari- 
sees continued  their^  persecutions,  on  the  same  g^unds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  hb  returned  to  Capernaum  from  on&  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  arrival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  othe^,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  tbiUier. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses ;  or  it  may  have 
80  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  fiv 
his  sins ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  uid  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  cpnnected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins ;  and 
si^ch  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the. Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afibrded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
had  recourse.  '  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house,t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  Sckleitrmaeker  ooodnded,  from  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  amunitl 
means  that  were  reaorted  to  to  bring  die  tick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Savioor  was  about 
to  depart  immediately  fiom  the  city.  Bat  Mark's  acooont  shows  that  be  had  Joat  retamed, 
and  that  a  v-ast  crowd  had  gathered  aboat  him.  A  momentaxy  exacerbation  of  the  sick 
man's  snfferings  may  have  caused  the  baste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  aboat  his  case 
to  decide  this. 

t  The  acoMints  of  Mark  and  Lake  bear  thnrngboot  the  vivid  stamp  of  eye-wkneasaa. 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faith,  were,  '*  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thet;^^  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  bad  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgive  sins.'  Perceiy- 
ing  their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say, 
Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sinsi*  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy), 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
parted to  his  house"]  " It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the-  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor  ;t  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed." 

And  the  yoc^  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  onMiiml  fettore  of  the  erent  ia  related  in  the  limpleft  pouiUe  way,  witlumt  a  tnee 
of  exaggeration ; .  and  it  ia  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  Oriental  life.  8trauu  aiaiimea, 
witboat  the  •ligfateit  gxoimd,  that  theae  acooonta  are  exaggerated  copiea  of  Matthew'a 
(ix.,  1),  which  ia  much  the  moat  aimple.  We  have  far  more  reaaon  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  conaider  Matthew'B  aa  an  abridged  atatement,  the  main  object  of  which  waa  to  report 
what  Ckriit  gaid,  and  not  to  give  a  foil  detail  of  the  cireomatancea.  Straus*  aaya,  farther, 
that  the  worda,  "  wken  he  iaw  their  faith,"  gave  oocaaion  for  the  invention  of  the  atory  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  throogfa  the  roof,  &c  Iict  na  I^ok  at  tiiia.  If  Jeaoa  aet  ao  high 
a  ralne  upon  the  iaith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  eidier  becanae  he  aaw  their  faith  by  that 
glance  of  hia  which  aearched  men'a  hearti,  or  becanae  they  gave  aome  outward  $igu  of  it. 
[8traus$  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  firat,  and  the  aeoood]  ii  preciaely  met  by  tho 
atatement  of  Luke.  Moreover,  an  invention  of  thia  kind  wonld  have  been  utterly  incon- 
tiatent  with  the  apirit  of  eariy  Chriatianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Chriafa 
power  to  pierce  the  thoughta  ci  men  to  anppoae  that  he  needed  any  outward  aign  of  a 
really  exiating  faith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  tho 
roof,  it  may  be  qneationed  whether  auch  a  door  would  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  coudi 
But,  probably,  no  auch  door  exiated  in  Eaatem  hooaea.  Joaeph^  ArchaoL,  L  xiv.,  xv.,  $  13, 
oonfirma  thia.  Herod  L  had  taken^a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy 'a 
aoldiera ;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofii,  and  then,  it  ia  aaid,  "  rods  ipi^t  riv  Amv 
€*TaoKd9T(a¥,  iftxXsa  rd  Kdm  rSv  arparwrtiv  Utpa  iOpS^f  AxciXXiifiiUimw.**  Even  tboae  who 
auppoae  Mark'a  account  to  be  an  imitation  of  Liyke'a,  or  of  the  drnfivmuhnvprn  which  Luke 
toXLowed,  muat  atill  admit  that  it  impliea  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conatractiou 
of  Eaatem  honaea.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otherwiae,  he  would 
not  have  aaid  that  they  bn^  it  Aa  I  have  aaid  before,  Mark'a  detaila,  in  many  placea, 
Imply  that  he  uaed  a  aeparate  authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  aome,  that  hta 
Qospel  waa  the  original  baaii  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  Qod  forgivea  the  aioa  in  heaven,  but  Chriat,  aa  Man,  annoonoea  the  Divine  forgive- 
neaa.    "  Son  of  Man"  and  "  in  earth"  are  correlative  conceptiona. 

t  It  waa  only  in  thi$  aenae,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power  in  itaeU^  that 
Chriat  aaid,  **It  u  easisr,"  &c 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giveness of  sinsy  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to. a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.  The  Withered  Hand  healed  on  the  Sabbath.— The  Objectiam 
of  the  Pharueee  anticipated  amd  r^nUd,  (Mark,  iiL,  1-6 ;  Luke, 
vi.,  6-8;  Matt,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  aynagogrue  on  a  oertam 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Oaplemaum.  The 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Ohrist  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic-  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the 
sufferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  tfacm,  by  patting 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  **hit  lawfid  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  doye^  or  to  do  ovQ-; 
to  save  life,  or  to  kill  V'  Tins  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  b«»tweeii 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  its 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.    It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  ft 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  t  Let  us  see.  The  point  assamed  was, 
that  a  sin  of  omiuion  is  also  a  sin  of  commieeiom.  Whoever  oauli  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  isvil  that  may  flow  from  his  omission ;  e.^.,  if 
he  can  save  a  neighbour's  life,  he  ought;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  he 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impolency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  lifis  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  Christ 
extend^  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pharisees 
showed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  f^ilfilled. 

Af^er  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent  Then,  wil^  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  mam,  "  Stretch  Jbrth  thine  httnd  ;**  and  it 
was  done.f 

*  Wilke's  objections  {Ureoangditterit  p.  191)  to  the  word  iiroKrciycu  are  not  dedsiT*.  A 
•trong  word  woald  natanHy  be  ued  by  ChrUt  to  give  emphara  to  the  dedsrallaD  that,  b 
•ucfa  a  case,  not  to  tave  life,  ia  to  hOL 

t  It  ii  obviooa  that  the  aocoanti  of  thia  ereot  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  •ooroea ;  and  this  aeema  to  confirm  their 
troth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witnesa,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  lAik^i  accoont ;  e.  g.,  before  the  PbarkeeB  open  their  lipi,  Chriat  anticipates  them  bodi 
by  word  and  deed  •,  which  ii  much  more  diaracteiiatic  than  Matthew*!  atatement.  And  ai 
for  Ghriaft  words,  as  given  by  Lake,  being  doe  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original,  it  ia  the 
leas  likely,  beceose  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  npon  the  sor 
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$  170.  Cure  of  the  Jmjwm  Woman  tm  the  Sabbath;  the  Pharisees  dis- 
concerted.   (Luke,  xiiL,  10.) — Of  th$  Dropsical  Mam.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  hersel£  He  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her ;  she  was  healed,  and  .thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
turned  and  reproached  the  people  with,  There  are  six  days  in  which 
men  ought  to  toork  ;  in  themt  ther^bre^  come  and  he  healed^  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  iUustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
party)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic actions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  fiur  the  law,  by  the  question. 
Doth  not  each  rfyon^  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
stallf  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  t  And  shall  not  this  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  !  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  /* 


Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
tUtered,  and  thus  often  prevented  dieir  utterance  at  alL  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  fitat 
turned  and  asked  them.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  t  When 
they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  left  the  house,  the  Sa,viour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  constructioa  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  /alien  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  T 


£Ke  a(  alL  The  cUoie  in  Ifatt,  xii.,  12;  J^ton  rots  ^dUtui  KmkSks  mttlv,  give*  a  bint  of  the 
tboaght  more  (ully  devebped  in  Lake.  As  to  Matt.«  xil,  11,  it  may  be  oot  of  place ;  and, 
in  that  case,  may  be  the  same  it  Luke,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  different  fonn,  the  latter  being  gap- 
poaed  to  give  the  troe  occasion  on  which  the  wordi  were  attered.  Bat  it  ia  jnat  aa  paaai> 
ble  thai  Chriat  uttered  the  same  tfaooght  on  two  oecaaiona ;  or  that  he  appended  both  iUoa- 
trationa  to  hia  answer  to  the  qaeation  given  in  Lake.  vL,  9. 

*  The  expreaaion  "whom  Satan  hath  boond"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  poaieaiion,  a 
■tate.  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility ;  and  the  words  irveo/ia  ^Bwtlas  appear  to  confirm 
thia.  But  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  or 
in  this  particular  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  posiession,  in  the  full  seme,  need  not  be  pre* 
sopposed.  The  terms  may  hare  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  becanae  of 
Aa  peculiar  fivm  in  which  Chriat  wiahed  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.  The  Strife  for  Precedence  at  Feasts.— The  Poor,  not  the  Rkh,  to 
he  invited, — Parahle  of  the  Cheat  Supper.    (Luke,  xir.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there  was  a  strife 
for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition  which  they  carried  into  the  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  ibr  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritual 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  spheris  of  life. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  seftt,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  highisr.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 
nent thought  illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  Gt>D,  we  must  hum- 
ble ourselves ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
mility which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  the 
prevailing  selfishness  that*  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly 
reward,  but  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  18-14) 
of  that  kingdom* 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  fixmi  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  "  Blessed,"  said  he, 
"  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God,**  He  may  have 
boiTowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Gop  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
frst  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  "  Come, for  all 
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iktngs  are  now  ready*' — are  tbe  PbariseMy  ifbo,  on  account  of  tbeir 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  certain  of  a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  too 
huty  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  fbi^ 
**  the  poor,  the  maimed^  the  halt,  and  the  blind ;"  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em- 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room ;  the  hightoays  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  tbe 
heathen,  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.   The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples  for  plucking  Com  on  the  Sab- 
bath.— Christ  defends  them,     (Luke,  vi,  1;  Matt.,  xiL,  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  through  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  com  was  ripe ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a,  few  ears,>  rubbed  them  in  their  hands,t  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
Buch  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  bread* 
when  no  other  could  be  had.|  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas« 
much  as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infi-inge  upon  the  Sabbath  rest ;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  truth)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  prieett,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service^  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  was  greater  than  the  Temple^  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.§ 

*  'LtMarov  6nTtp6irpmTov,  Lake,  vi.,  1.  Meaning,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  the  fint  Sab- 
haJth  after  the  second  Eajter-day,  when  the  first  sheaf  of  corn  wa«  pretented  in  the  Templa 

t  A  castomary  way  of  appealing  hanger  in  those  lands,  eren  to  tfua  day ;  cf  RobintOH, 
Palestine,  ii.,  419  and  430.  {  1  Sam.,  zxi  $  Cf  p.  69. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea,  vi.,  6,  to  that 
idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  they  known  that  lore  is 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  service,  they  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  die  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  also!  of 
^e  Sabbath4  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope- 
ment  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  digpity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  place.§ 

§173.  Christ* s  Discfmrte  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  of  the 
Pharisees, — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples^  (MatL,  xv., 
1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  ~ was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  li  4Soald  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  -himself.  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  ox^ 
dinary  ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  ajgainst  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical ;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistry.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
turned  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "  Hear  and  understand  ;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  hut  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouthy  this  defileth  a  man.*^  Here  Christ  dbplays  the  same 
conscious,  lofly  superiority  so  of^en  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels) ; 
instead  of  aoflening  down  the  offensive  doctrino,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

•  Tht  Y"P  in  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  may  refer  either  to  v.  7  or  v.  6 ;  in  either  ca«e  it  has  a  coo* 
nexion  of  tboaght  with  v.  6.  t  The  «a2.  in  Lake,  vi.,  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

t  Mark,  ii.,  27.  joina  well  to  thii.  The  "  man"  of  ▼.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man"  in  v.  28; 
a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  aa  the  woric  of  a  later  hand. 

$  I  oousidor  myself  justified  in  finding  all  ^is  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  words  in 
their  fall  moaning,  a^id  comparing  them  with  other  expressions  of  Cfarist'f . 
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spect  to  food,  &c.,  and  thiis  could  afford  the  Phariaees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
na  uneasiness :  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  lei  them  alone  ;  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
both  shall  Jail  into  the  ditch.  {'*  All  merely  human  growths— -every 
thing  not  planted  hy  GrOD— must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  no^  their  talk  trouble  you ;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  langruage.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  fi-om  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  psked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
^o  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  sa^dng  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  under^ 
stand,"  said  he,  "  that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  1  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz, :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands ;  the  lyider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee.  (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 
(1.)  Objects  of  the  Misoion. — ^Powon  of  tbe  Miwioiiaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labours, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  xm  a 
trial  mission.  An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the"  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
this ;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gift  of  the 

•  Ct  p.  88. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it.  So  long  as  He  remained  tip6a  the  eazth, 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  where 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  ohject  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  Qod  in  calling  te 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst  Their  present  wmrk  was  * 
to  he  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  Unikin  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christy  so  preparation  was  already  to  he 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

"  Then  he  caUed  hie  twelve  diecipUt  together^  and  gate  them  power 
and  authority  over  aU  devUe,  and  to  cure  dieeaees.  And  he  eent  tkem  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick"  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powen  that  dwek 
in  him  to  those  ii^ho  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  oxgans.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  eouroe  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  which  diey  had  imbibed  that  life  from  him. 

(2.)  Instrtictions  to  the  Minionariee. — Reaioiii  for  the  Hxcluikm  of  the  «»-»•■*♦— 

and  Heathon.  *  (Matt.,  z.,  5-6 ;  Luke,  ix.,  1,  &c.) 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  poww 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawped ;  the  developement  (d 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  and 
to  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  All 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  frt>m  con- 
sidering it  apart  from  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  Hie  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  folly  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other ;  a 

*  Matthew  evidently  conoecti  many  things  with  the  initractioni  given  to  the  AposUet  ia 
view  of  their ^r«^  joaroey,  which,  chronologically,  belong  later,  viz. :  to  thoae  given  at  the 
mixflion  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  omita.  Bat  it  is  likely  that  Lake,  ix.,  1,  aeq.,  givea  bot 
an  abridgment^  and  we  may  fill  it  oat  bom  Matthew. 
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,  premature  deyelopemoit  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result.  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  heuts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Eren  had 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  hare  heen  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  '*Ye  cannot  hear  them  ntno;**^  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  ready-made;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciouaieas  frKun  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  fUfi  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,*'  it  may  be  asked,  *'  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  t"  It  might  be  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  conld  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  re^uk>ns ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im*- 
parted  to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jetoi  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body ;  errors  fitnd  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel**  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  "  other  sheep, 
not  of  thisjold,**^  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

*  Book  ir.,  pt.  i,  ohap.  iL  t  John,  z.,  16. 
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Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  SamaritaiiB  as  to  the  • 
Galilean  Jews.  They  wore  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselyes  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  most  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which,  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from 
3ie  kingdom  of  Got> ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  GrOD,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  their  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  InstmctioiiB  continued ;  the  Apostles  eDijoined  to  r^y  oa  Proridence. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  proK 
vision  for  their  journey ,t  but  to  trust  in  GrOD,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  fiuthfuUy  doing  their  duty ;  to  be  content  with  what  was 
offered  them ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
diem ;  and  thuSt  having  made  <me  &mily  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.|  At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.   Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus,     (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 

In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small'  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  that 
when  Messiah  sJtould  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis- 
played, not  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis. 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Bapds 

•  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  TbU  U  the  essential  part  of  the  iostniction ;  diffbrences  of  detail  are  of  no  mameiil. 

%  Lake,  zziL,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  done  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them  thus :  '*  He  u  risen 
from  the  dead^  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  tn 
him**  (Matt.,  xiv.,  2).  OtBers  said  that.Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highesjt,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah ;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself,  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy, 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles, — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  T/iOu» 
sand,  (Matt.,  xiv. ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Significance 
of  the  Miracle, — Its  Effect  upon  the  Multitude, 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Muljtitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired^  Ibr 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercouTBe  widi 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object. 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  fixture  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  ou 
the  western  shore  of  G^nesareth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,*  But  the  multitude 
took  care  to  see  whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  him.t 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  ofthajive  thotisand.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

*  Lake,  ix.,  lOi  The  tetrftrch  Philip,  who  raised  the  village  of  Bethaaida  (on  the  eaat 
■ide)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  diatingaithed  it  from  the  village  of  the  fame  name  on  th« 
^est  side,  by  adding  the  name  Jnliat,  from  tiie  emperor*!  dangfater  (Joaeph.,  ArehoBoL, 
xviii.,  3,  $  1).  It  ia  not  ttrange  that  the  name  Hl^irn^a  (meaning  h place  of  JUk,  B.JUh- 
ing'town),  ahoald  be  applied  to  two  placei  on  different  tidei  of  a  lake  aboanding  in  fish.— 
Robinson**  Palestine,  vol.  iii,  p.  ^6. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  John,  vL,  5,  that  Clirist  only  withdrew  to  the  .east  shore  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  maltitnde  on  the  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  natural  fbr  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw 
them,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  fbUow  him  at  a  late  War.  What 
was  done  apon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in  the 
synoptical  accoonts.  X  Cfl  p.  153. 
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agency  wai^  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cre« 
ation  out  of  nothings  hut  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  substance,  or  a 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more 
excuse  in  regal'd  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objectiye  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Ohiist's  spir- 
itual agency;  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  the 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
flue^ice  was  translated  into  a  material  one  f  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  nuraole  might  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this— examples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages— the  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  di£Eer- 
ent  versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Hud  pait 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  '^  send  the  multUude 
away  into  the  villages  to  buy  victuals."  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
Caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  '^  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  they  may 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis 
that  there  wete  provisions  on  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought ;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  with 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  mbunderstanding  of  his  act 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  spiritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trar- 
elling  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  be  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  came  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain 
it*  Here,  then,  ivas  a  call  for  his  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sus- 
tenance failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  mitacle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  -possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  quantity ,  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
self, by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power 
of  his  words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  John'i  Gospel,  howoTer,  differs  from  oCheis  in  this  point  (tL,  5),  in  stating  that  ChriiC 
himself  asked  the  <|a6stion,  "  Whence  thaU  we  buy  tread  V*  dec,  before  any  thing  else  wai 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  oomparison  with  tiie  other  Gospels,  that  John  has  omittod 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  would  not  make  this  the ^rt/  question,  when  a  mnltitode  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  weU  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  tiiat  he  meant  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  beginning.  From  John,  vi,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  event  took  place  towards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  from  the 
accoonts  in  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  tfait 
statement,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  account,  without  tiie  vividneM 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  GospeL  On  the  other  hand  (cf  Matt.,  xv.,  39),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever- 
watchfcd  love  and  compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  suddenly,  but  in  a 
naturally-suggested  an^iypepwed  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 
note  t,  p.  361. 

t  The  question  arises,  whedier  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.,  xv.,  32,  seq.,iind  Mark,  viii, 
1-6,  is  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  Just  treated,  or  wliether  it  is  the  same,  dif- 
ferently stated.  The  fact  that  the  narratives  are  tubeiantiaUy  alike,  and  differ  in  mattjen 
comparatively  unimportant,  maybe  urged  in  favour  Of  the  latter  view ;  but  the  relative  dif- 
ferences of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  eeven  loaves  instead  of  Jive,  and  the  multi- 
tude spending  three  da^s  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The  resemblances  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  one  account's  having  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt,  xvi.,  9, 10,  would 
not  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  tol>e  different,  without  affecting  its  veracity.  The  locaUtiee 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we*  have  said,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality  which  we  assign  to  Uie  second 
will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  vis.,  where  Magdala,  to  whidi 
Christ  passed  over  (Matt,  xvi.,  39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Tafanudical  accounts 
(Lightfoot,  Cborograph.,  c.  76 ;  Wetstein,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Gadcara,  conapqoently,  on  the 
eastern  lide  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  eecond  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  upon  a 
mountain  on  the  vestem  shore ;  thus  assigning  a  locality  to  it  different  from  that  of  the  first 
But,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  loudi  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  d-M^dd  (Robinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Jlfa^- 
data  (Burckhardt.  Germ,  trans.,  ii.,  559  ;  cf.  RonenmUler,  Handbnch  der  Biblischen  Alter* 
thomskaodo.  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talnmdic  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one  quoted  above,  namely,  diat  it  was  near  Oadarm ; 
but  cannot  the  Miffdal  Oadar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  f    Cf  Getemut's 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitade  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepara* 
tory  to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climaic  df  his  .miracle-working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  *  '*  Hs'ihat  can  do  mck  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  kingt  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us.** 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ;  and  he  reComed  alone  to  the 

meuntain. 

1* 

§  177.  CJ^  Waiks  upon  ike  Waten.    (John,  vi.,  16 ;  Mak,  xir.,  22 ; 

Mark,  tL,  45.)  ' 

Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  aa? 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Capema- 
u'hi.  They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  die  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  them  aftet  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude  |  bat 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with 
storm  and  waves.  After  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  th^n  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  ttf 
reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  ware  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  Teasel.* 

remark  on  the  passage  cite^;  Burekkardt,  ii,  1056;  Robintony  iiL,  599;  Mitt.,  zri,  i. 
(Phariseea  meetmg  Cbrist),  agrees  better  with  the  sapposition  of  the  veitem  Bhoare.  If, 
then,  Mugdola  was  oq  the  lasiem  shore,  the  second  miracle,  like  tiie  first,  mast  have  oc- 
curred on  the  eastern;  the  direction  of  their  subsequent  paan^pkaoroei  die  lake  woald 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  coarse  (isdiptted  in  Mptt,  xvt,  13) 
woald  acc(Mrd  very  well  with  Matt,  zv.,  SI ;  and  all  this  favoars  the  opinioo  that  we  have 
tvo  reports  of  one  and  Che  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Matt.,  XT.,  39,  and  xiv.,  29 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  tent  his  disciplei  away  first  by 
ship ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  himself;  bol  this  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission  in  die  former  passage ;  jast  as  we  find  Lake,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it  The 
probability  of  tlie  miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  hare 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recognize  in  Matt,  xr^ 
99 ;  xvi,  19,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion ;  and,  in  fact,  we  firequent^  find 
in  this  document,  although  an  original  and  evangeltcal  one,  the  same  expressions  and  events 
narrated  more  than  once ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

*  If  it  were  even  grammaticdtty  possible  to  translate  M  r9(  ^aXAtnns  "  along '^  sea,** 
tad  M  npf  ^dXaffffoy  "  toward*  the  sra,"  although  the  connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  svppoaiag 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  cinde  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dis- 
ciples, who  had  slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  constroction-is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  narrative.  This  is 
most  obvious  in  John's  account  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  the 
miraculoas  aboat  it  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  furbngs,  not  acrogf,  bat 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in ;  how  will  tills 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  91),  '*  immMliately  the  ship  foas  at  the  land,  ichUher  thof 
vent  /"  If  they  saw  Jesas,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  western  shore ;  and 
what  meaning  coold  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  f  Cf.  Lichees 
excellent  remarks,  in  loe. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
storm  and  dariLness,  hot  thought  they  saw  '* a  spirit"^  But  Christ 
called  to  them,  **It  i$  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice 
turned  their  fear  into  joy.  -  They-  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them; 
as  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tunuf 

§  178.  Chritt  in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum,    (John,  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Canml  Mind  of  tbe  MnltitodB  tvbiikad. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at. Capernaum,  eithjsr  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  on  some  other  day4  They  were  surprised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  since  they  had  left  him  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
be  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  imd  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were^ 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage»  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  different  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind ;  tl^eir  enthusiasm,  oamally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  siftiog  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  leek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  mirades,  but  b^^fffiee  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  vmlck  perisheth,  but/or  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  fiir  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed***  **  Te  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifls,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (i.  e,,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  ^e  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  his  Diviiie  calling." 

*  Not  a  likely  thoaght,  if  Jeiai  was  walkixig  on  ike  ahart;  it  could  have  been  nothing 
strange,  oipecially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  traTeOing  towards  Jemsalein,  to 
see  a  uMin  walking  on  the  lake-side  towards  morning. 

t  I  follow  John's  acooont,  as  most  nataraUy  explaining  itself. 

X  Part  of  what  occnrred  woold  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  in  later  times  there 
were  assemblies  in  the  synagogae  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  {Winert  Beal 
wOrterbach,  2d  ed.,  toL  ii.,  p.  637).  ^ 
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Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  '*  What  most 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour  T'  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  dus,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work :  ^'Believe  an  him  whom  Crod  hath  nmtJ*  WiUi 
this  faith  every  thing  is  given. 


(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Aniwer;  "  Ohrirt  the  Bread  of 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnedses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  frooi  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
perplexed  even  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced  ;f  or 
persons  who  had  only  h^ard  of  the  miracle  firom  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  befiire  thc^y  would  believe. 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  mirftculdus  attestation ;(  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mo9e$  with  new  powers,  they  asked  that 
he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna— -angels' 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennia]  bliss. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  (^fisFred  to 
lead  them  froo^  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
dared  himidf  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  dieir  carnal  feel- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
ecffthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter^i  ton  should 
say,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven*^  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  i.  e.,  their  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  maaifeatation  (v.  43- 
47).  '*  Murmur  not  among  yourselves ;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept'this  Father^  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.'*  Seek  within  you,  not 
witihout  you,  for  the*  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  came 
to  me  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
the  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
unto  me  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  **they  shall  all  he  taught  of  Crod;**%  and  so, 

*  It  is  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  diatingniah  individaala  or  claMei  doaely  in  hia  nar- 
ratSona. 

t  For  tiie  miracle  tii  the  miracle,  the  Bapematoral,  aa  anoi^  ean  only  be  apprehended  by 
the  Senae  finr  the  Sapematural.  The  reaction  of  the  aenaea  on  the  critical  luidemtanding 
can  aoon  uproot  a  conviction  ^wing  only  in  the  aoil  of  the  aenaea.  One  reaaona  away 
what  be  thinka  he  baa  aeen;  "  it  ooald  not  have  happened  aa" 

I  It  ia  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  accoonta  of  the  ttoo  inatancea  in  which  the  nmltitode 
were  miracolooaly  fed,  that  tiie  tocond  ia  followed  (Matt,  xvi.,  1)  by  a  demand  made  npoo 
Chriat  for  a  tignfrom  heaven. 

{  John,  rL,  45.  Thia  cauiot  be  nnderatood  of  the  tuhiequent  teaching  of  aH  by  the  be- 
■towing  of  die  Holy  Ghoat»  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Chriatianity ;  the  thing  in  view  in 
tiie  paaaage  waa,  the  Dirine  ▼oice  in  men,  preceding  &ith,  to  lead  them  to  Chriat  aa  Sav- 
km,  which  waa  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  hnman  atatntea. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  of 
GrOD,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  be  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  )iot  be  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be*  united  with  him,  except  through  the 
Son ;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
And  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  ["  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen 
the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God;  he  hath  seen  the  Father^'],  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead 
them  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer  :  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life^^  Again  (v«  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "  J  am 
thai  bread  of  life  from  heaven,**  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him ;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna  fix)m 
heaven. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world ;  hence,  that  the  bread 
which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  diffarent  from  the 
bread  which  he  was;  different,  that  is,  from  his  whole  pelf-communi- 
cation. '*And  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  fiesh^*  This  bread 
was  to  be  the  self-eacrifioe  of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  om  mc^,  was  his  Diyine-human  exist- 
ence ;  the  li&-^ving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former ;  only  by  his  self«sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.t 

(3.)  Eatmg  Cbrisft  Fleth  and  diixiking  his  Blood.^Hia  own  Explanation  of  iim 

(John,  vi.y  $3,  eeq.) 

The  Jews  wilfiilly  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
*'  Except  ye  eat  ^fiesh  of  the  Son  of  Man*^  &c  (v.  53-58).  *'  Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,,  make  it  as  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

*  Laekmann^t  text  omitii  the  words  fliv  hCk  ^tSow  in  ▼.  51,  a  readiag  wfaldi  h  ntpported  by 
ooDsider&ble  aatfioritj.  Omittmg  these  woidfl,  only  the  general  idea  (Che  «tfp(  to  be  de- 
voted for  the  salTation  of  men)  would  be  made  prominent  in  the  puiage ;  not,  however,  to 
the  excloiion  of  hit  lelf-aacnfice  u  the  cnlminating^point  of  hii  life  devoted  to  God  and  to 
man's  salvation.  Bat  the  omission  would  make  the  passage  hanh,  and  nalfte  John's  style : 
die  words  may  have  slipped  oat  of  some  of  the  BISS^  fiom  their  rimilari^  to  die  preceding 
9y  /yw  iiitcut. 

t  I  am  wen  awara  of  what  KUmfr  says  against  Lsdke  (Stnd.  il.  Kzit..  lQ8fi>  I)  in  regard 
to  this  division  of  the  diaeoozae,  bat  my  viewa  remain  unaffected.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
words  of  Christ  die  Lutheran  ReaUtm,  so  called. 

I 
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To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  *'  bread  from  heaven  ;**  as  the  living' 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me^ 
even  he  shall  live  by  me,\  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heav- 
en. But  mt>3t  of  his  disciples  stiH  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
how  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's 'peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(V.60).  , 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, but  also  of  many  who  had  become  l)is  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Gralilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  fix>m  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
dons  which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  th^ 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  lefl  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  •*  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing my  flesh ;  doth  this  offend  you  ?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  1  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyes  ;|  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words :  **  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  prqfiteth 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  ''  to  eat  hif  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  lame  meaniog. 

t  The  way  in  which  Christ  himaelf  explains  his  meaning  by  changing  his  woidf  la 
enongh  to  show  how  far  removed  these  words  are  from  any  reference  to  a  coommnicatkn 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

t  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  his  exaltatici  to  heaven, 
are  united  together  by  hiin.  Unbelievers  see  only  ^a  negative  side,  the  removal ;  ^e  eye 
of  faith,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the  other. 

% 
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life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  mj  flesh  and  blood,  bat  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates 
itself  through  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
me  is  imparted,  they  Can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them.*'  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in ;  and,  ^*  therefore"  said  he, "  I  said  unte 
you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were  given  unta  him  of  my 
Father.  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with-  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  Ae. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source-  of  your  misonder- 
Btanding  and  unbelief." 


(4.)  Siftiog  of  the  DiacipleB.— ^Peter's  Confeoion. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  time  many  of 
hii  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.]  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relatiofis  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it }  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  *•  TFiU  ye  oho  go  away  ?*'  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  tesdmony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship :  *'  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  ?*'  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain :  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life?*  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah  (v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among, 
them  who  did  not  share  this  oonvictidn,  although  included  in  Peter's 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them-^rawn  them  to  himself — he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  they 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  X- 

,  1  ' 

I 

J£8U8  IN  NOBTQ  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  OESABBA  PHIUPPL 

§  179.  Rea$mufor  the  Journey. 

WE  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  bear  die  re- 
port of  their  mission  jootnej,  and  to  prepare  their  mibds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed'impossible  to  secure  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  which  other  cireumstances  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  ChJilee,  hearing  of  the  fiune  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  Um.  This  wish  was- probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  wori[ 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  fix>m  no  sense  of  spiritual  Heed.  As  sueh 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  iL  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  him- 
self into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Panftu,  or  Cesarea 
Fhilippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrandi  Philipi  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  took  him  to  Bethlaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Grenesaretb. 

§  180.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida. — Peter's  Second  Confh* 
non, — Th0  Tower  of  ike  Keys.     (Mark,  viii. ;  Matt,  xvi.) 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done, 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned.! 

When  loft  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  tbeir 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himselE  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasien.§     In  contrast  with  those  who 

*  Cf.  Luke,  zziiL,  8.  Iii  view  of  th«  oharaptor  of  Herod,  there  i«  moee  internal  piobs* 
bility  in  Lake,  is.,  7,  than  Matt.,  zir.,  1,  S. 

t  We  infer  the  direction  which  Chriflt  took  witii  his  disciplei  from  cobaparing'  Matt.,  xV^ 
81 ;  xvi.,  13 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24 ;  viii.,  37 ;  Lake,  ix.,  10-18. 

X  This  saits  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

$  In  all  the  Qotpcls  this  evcot  is  closely  connected  with  the  miracxdoat  fecdincr,  which' 
(vwifirms  oar  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facts.    Trae,  it  if  potsibk  that  Peter't 
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saw  in  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he  must  have  ,^2^  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  "  ike  Son  of  the  living  God.** 

r 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience ; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  obtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise :  '*  Blessed  art 
thou, /or  Jlesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  imto  th^e^  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven*^  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  Gt>D,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed-— 
a  'Dvnuefact^  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either  make  or  stand  in  stead  o£* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  fi)rms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Gtod,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the' man  of  rocky  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person^  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  ^uch  a  mon^ent,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  ;(^dpi<7fia,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  '^  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  fbunded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  whidi  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.     This  waa 

oonfeMion,  as  recorded  by  John,  if  the  same  as  that  recorded  hj  Mattiiew,  and  noCfaing  et- 
aentiai  would  be  lost  if  it  were  ao.  Bat  we  may  certainly  nippote  diat,  at  lo  oritieal  a 
period,  Christ  could  have  qaeationed  hia  diiciples  thoa  cloaely  on  two  diibrent  oootfioiitiB 
regard  to  their  peraonal  convictidha,  which  were  bood  to  undergo  ao  aevere  a  trial 

•  Cf.  p.  139. 

t  The  *'Gate*  cf  Hadts,''  in  Matt.,  xvi,  18  (cf.  laa., 'XZxrfiL,  10;  1  Cor.,  xr.,  55),  derig^ 
nate  rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  thia  Tiew  tlie  paaaage  means,  tluife 
*'thc  Clmrch  should  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life, 
■bould  fear  death  no  more — of  coarse  implying,  however,  that  the  ihoold  be  victorioQS 
over  all  hostile  powers. 
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to  be  the  key  by  which  the  kiDgdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men. 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "  to  bind  and 
loose"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it.* 

^  181.  The  Disciples  prohibited  to  reveal  Christ^ s  Messianic  Dignity, — 
The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.  (Matt.,  xvi.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  viii^ 
30.) 

'    Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.     But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and '  expectations  of  a  visible 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah  y  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught 
them  that  it  was  by  his  own  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
be  established.     [  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ,     From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  8fc,] 
The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
Scorn  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  apd  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.     The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.     But  Christ's  declarations 
diat  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin- 
ions and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.     '*  Be  it  far  from 
thecy  Lord,**  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  Ipve,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  w}iich  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom.    And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly, 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.     Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

•  This  view  of  the  "  hinding  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  hy  John,  xx.,  23.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13  ;  2  Cor.,  ii.,  15,  16.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and  that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  cause  no  diflSculty ; 
they  refer  to  different  conceptions ;  the  ibrmcr,  to  reception  into,  and  exclusion  from,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  the  mean*  of  reception  and  exclusion,  viz.,  the  pardon 
of  in  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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vent  Christ  from  offering  ^e  sacrifice  which  his  Dirine  calling  de- 
manded ;*  and  his  disposition  wus  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.! 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directlj 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
one  holy  interest  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denial|  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gon,  whose  fixmdations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true^  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentary  on  proph- 
ecy, were  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in 
their  Ministry. — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Harmlessness  of 
Doves.  (Matt.,  x.,  16.) — (2.)  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.) — (3.)  "  MaJce  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam' 
mon  of  Unrighteousness^**  &c 

(1.) 

To  this  period,  in  whicb  Christ  conversed  vrith  his  disciples  in  re- 
gard to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  difrerent.  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  fiirth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  8erpcnt.§ 

*  The  alternations  in  Peter's  feelings,  and  his  ccnuieqaent  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
the  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  stand-point  which  he 
then  occupied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  thus  op- 
positely to  him,  as  Schleiermacher  does  (Werke,  ii.,  107).  And,  t)ierefore,  I  see  no  internal 
ground  for  believing  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narrative  here. 

t  Thi^^lielps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  ondcrstanding  Christ's  previous  declara- 
tion and  promise  to  Peter ;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  togethei^  attest  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  as  ancormpted  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest. 

X  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  this  truth  frtquentiy  upon  the  disci- 
pies  ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  24  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34,  35 ;  Luke  ix.,  23,  24  ;  and,  therefore,  the  oocorrence 
of  similar  passages,  e.  g..  Matt,  x.,  38 ;  John,.xiL,  25,  26,  proves  nothing  against  the  ori 
ginality  of  the  discourses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayings  to  thia 
eifect  ou  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  another  to  the  'samo 
tenor. 

^  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  several  times  to  this  one, 
Rom.,  xvi.,  19 ;  1  Cor.,  xiv.,  20.  I  place  the  passage  in  this  oonnexion  as  better  adapted 
to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostolical  missionary  joomey. 

s 
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They  were,  indeed,  to  labour  m  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  be 
famished  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wisl 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wisdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  such 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  aoon  to  be 
'eetablished  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  £ot  the  kingdom  of  GroD  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  siihplicity  of  heart 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  holy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  iru 
dom  with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  a  Judicious  'share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  UnjuH  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence.^  We  find  the  main  point  of  comparison  not, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  The  children  of  this  world 
are  toiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light**  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  children  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  tiiat  this  parable,  according  to  Lake,  xvi.,  I,  was  addressed  to  tiie 
disciples,  even  tlioagh  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  circle  of  disciples,  and  not  speciiically 
to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not  suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  was  directed  against  the  avarice 
of  the  Pharisees. 
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tbe  disposition  that  impelled  hiaiy  but  to  his  undiyided  Mendon  to 
every  thing  which  could  serve  as  a  neaiis  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  prew  every  thing  into  their  serw 
vice  in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  ttie  single* 
ness  of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Grospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  potver 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto  ;  if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  fbrth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  die  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to^  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
•*  receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness ;  or  that  the  merely  (^tward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy. 
The  persons  addressifd  are  presupposed  as  already  **  children  of  light;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acts. 
The  Active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  %y  sharing  them  with  fellow-Christians.  **  Fit  yonrselves,  by 
your  labdnts  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  sduring 
tlieir  earthly  wayfaring.^'  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable ;  there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friends  by  the 
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UDJuat  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth;  ?iere  the  pious  poor  are 
made  frienda  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  hearen. 

Christ  annexes  to.  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  directions 
for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He  desijB;nates  w<»*ldly 
goods  fumfjwvdg  riig  ddicu^*,  &6utog  fMiJ^juovd^-^  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  ib, 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  ico9fM>icpdrcjp)  until 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Ahd  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  die  true  riches^  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  Th6  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil;  it  is  another  man*i, 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignoranLt 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  ''  Be  &ithful  in 
lAanaging  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  to  be 
intrustoi^  with  the  higher  riches.  *  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
fidthful  also  in  much ;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  '  But  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  a]^o  in  much.'  Who  mil  trust  you  with  the  true 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the-  unrighteous  mammon  ?  '  And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another^s^  who  shall  give  you  that 
vdiich  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  your  higher  naturo,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  ovni,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  ?" 

The,  concluding  thought  is :  **  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  at 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,, his  instrument;  'so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  The  antitherif  of  iiinv  and  i^n^v&v,  in  v.  11,  might  lead  iu  to  inteipret  the  first  as 
"what  is,  in  itself,  not  good ;"  bat  the  phrase  ftannuvas  Tifi  aiiKias,  and  the  implied  allusion 
to  the  parable,  favour  the  sense  given  in  the  text. 

t  Here  is  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of  worldly  goods  and  the 
tnie  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first  Satan  is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  in  a 
physical  sense ;  and  the  possession  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  oonsidered 
aa  sinful  in  itself,  as  sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  trn4^  riches,  which  the  Christian 
•lone  can  possess,  and  shall  posseaa  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fulness;' they  belong 
to  Satan  in  Uie  same  sense  as  the  whole  worki  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  world,  from  a 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  tlio  kingdom  of  God,  so  worldly  goo<ls  arc  to  be  employed 
by  the  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  parable)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  tliat  Christ,  instead  of 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generality,  applied  it  specificnlly  to  acts  of  bcne>'o- 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property  to 
ibrther  the  otiier  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  sach  as  have  been  abundantly  fumiahed  in 
the  later  oootm  of  iti  deFebpement    Of.  De  IVeUe,  Matt,  xiz.,  81. 
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ten  spiritaall J ;  the  one  only  who  rales  the  whole  life  is  the  master.'* 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mam 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  God  as  Mas- 
ter, these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  fiedthful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  Uself,  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God — the  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vL, 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  ethow  the  connexion 
between  wisdom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "Be  wise  as  terpenti,  and 
harmless  €is  doves  J*  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  t.  e,,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world^ 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  ? 

^  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preaching  the  Chspel. 

Akin  to  the  wisdom-  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt,  vii.,  6,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  tie  dogs^  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  Jeet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,  '*  Valuable  as  pearls 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,'  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  the  holy  pearls 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would 
only  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
witness  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet  •    . 
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The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  ag^nst  the  error  into  which  some 
later  missionaries  have -fallen,  of  offering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  hy  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined,  of  neces- 
sity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduracy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  offer- 
ing the  truth  in  ks. sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  excited 
the  Wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apc^hthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  inunediate,  application  of  such  say- 
ings depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered ; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  **yivea6erpaTre^(ud6iufiot:  became  approved maney'changers" 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figui*ative  manner  of  speech; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  TcUents,  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  ^^Be  like  acute  money-changers;  adding  daily  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you,**  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  money 
at  interest  with  him ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer to  distinguish  genuifie  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Christ  might 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  mamfold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

*  See  Fabrieii,  Cod.  Apoerypk.  N.  T.,  i.,  330 ;  iii.,  534.  We  find  this  saying  in  apoc- 
ryphal writingi,  both  heretical  and  Catholic ;  and  many  imitation!  of  it  leem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ecdeiiaatical  teachers  of  the  firat  centoiy,  which  could  not  have  happened  at 
that  time  had  it  not  been  ottered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (whose  writings 
contained  many  allosions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hae  fixim  them) 
perhaps  had  tfaia  saying  in  mind  in  I  Thess.,  ▼.,  21,  as  has  been  sopposed  by  Hantd,  with 
whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree.— (j9/«<{.  it.  Krit.,  1836,  L) 
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from  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

§  184.  The  Syro-Fhcenician  Woman.  (Matt.,  zv.,  21 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1,)  Her  Prayer.-^{2.)  Her  Repulse.— {Z.)  Her  Faiih.^i.)  The 
Rendt. 

(1.) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (a  Oanaanite  or  Phoenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  tb  him,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  I  thou 
Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devilJ* 

(2-) 

"  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  .  ,  ,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs."  Talcing  this  reply  alone,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  be 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not^  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  sa^|^ 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  bouse  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his  per^ 
sonal  assistance  to  individual  heathens,  ^fffe  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred.  » 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  «clear  that  be  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Maxk,  vii.,  24).    In 

"  The  attempt  to  remove  tfaete  difflcaltiei  by  the  theory  that  Chriit  altered  his  plan  at 
different  periods  cannot  be  made  to  hamxmise  with  the  attendant  drcomstances  of  tSbim 
case,  as  related  by  Mark  as  well  as  Matthew ;  tat  these  circumstances  (the  journey  into 
North  Galilee,  &c.)  prove  that  thii  case  most  be  placed  chronologically  o^l^  other  cases  in 
which  Christ  had  assisted  indiridnal  heathens. 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  indiridual  pagans,  no  far- 
ther consequeDces  were  likely  to  follow ;  but  his  agency  in  this  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  action, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  afler  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  t}ieir  faith,  in 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  wm 
Christ's  intention  finom  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
tEe  character  of  Jesus,  since^  >]n  his  .purely  human  being,  he  was  dif- 
ferently determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  chUdrem's 
hread  to  the  dogs'*  may  sound  to  «#,  we  must  remsonber  that  it  veas  a 
figrurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined fi)r  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Gon,  and  by'^no  means  ex- 
chiding  the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  io  chiemged  as  that 
aU  should  become  '*  children." 

(3.)    , 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  vrere, 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  shjB  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  their  truth.  **  Yes,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master^  s  table,'* 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  be  i^ 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed ;  nor  could  Christ  have 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Bnd0ierefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man^  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conceptien  she  had  of  his 
person)  God  revealed  himse^  to  her  heart ;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  pe- 
culiarly Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  of^  ^ying,  ^*  JHe  that  hmmbleth 
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himself  shaU  he  exakedj'*  he  answered  the  woman,  commending  bet 
as  he  woald  not  eommeiid  the  Jews,  "  O  tvoman,  great  is  th^  faith  ;  be 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wiitP  He  set  np  the  believing  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  that  faith  which  was  to  become,  among  the  pagans,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  €K>]>. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  humble,  sel^ 
denying  devotion  to  GrOD  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ ; 
this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom. 
Idle,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  n^ake  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  afibrds  ailother  lesson,  abo.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles— nay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to  be  unheard  and  Uli- 
answered — with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
the  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  fitowning  PioTidence 
-  Ha  bidM  ft  aaOiiig  IkM.l 

§  185.  The  Trw^figuration  of  ChrisU    (Luke,  iiC.,  2d-36.) 
Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 
Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  ibte  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter^ 
James,  and  Jdhn  up  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  uhu  transfigured  before 
them. 

The  Transfiguration^  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits ;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth ;  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  absurd. 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rather 
than  the  first 

If  we  adopt  the  firist  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  intended 
to.  relate  an  objective  fietct,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been  intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness;   for,  during  its 

*  Loke  tayf  eight  dajn ;  If ttthew  tia ;  Urrohing  no  ditcrepinej,  howerer,  for  it  if  etfj 
to  show  that  they  employed  different  modee  of  oompotttioa.  Btttementi  of  time  tlias 
agreeing  in  fact,  bat  d^erisg  in  form,  are  among  the  aoreat  aigni  of  reracity  in  hiitorieal 
narratiTea. 
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progress,  they  'were  ^  heavy  with  sleeps*  and,  therefore^  unfit  to  appre- 
hend it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of' events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams.  ' 

But,, on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  apart,  into  a  moont^D,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayer 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans- 
figured with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  priayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visiont  thus :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Elias 
in  celestial  splendour ;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  firom  Him  was 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition,|  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.§ 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  Uiis  waA  Moont  Herman^  or  the  moantem  from  whic^ 
Ceaarea  Pbilippi  took  die  name  Panea$.  The  old  tradition,  whicfi  makea  Moont  Tabor 
the  fite  of  the  trauafignration,  cannot  be  relied  on. 

t  C£  Matt.,  zvii.,  9.  t  Cf.  Lake,  ix.,  33,  laat  clanae. 

$  We  have  several  times  remarked  that  too  much  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
omiuian  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists.  StiU  his  silence  io 
regard  to  the  transfigoration  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  he  hinuielf  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  in  a  very  high  degree.'  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this :  (1.)  That  ho  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  it.  Dr.  Sck neckenburger  (BeitrfigeA  zur  Eioleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament)  thinks  that  John'  omitted  the ,  transfiguration  because  of  the  Gnostics  and  IHh 
oetici,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  peraon  of  Christ ;  but  to  us  it 
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The  dbciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufierings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  186.  Eltas  a  Forerunner  of  Meuiah.     (Matt,  xvii.,  10-13.) 

The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvL,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
bis  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  ai 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  ^e  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — ^that 
Elias  mustjirst  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
Elias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  >  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
be  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  "  m 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed.X  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  ihem.^* 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  from  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Baptist. 

§  187.  Christ  Cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  ajitr.  the  Disciples  had  at- 
tempted it  in  vain,  (Mark,  ix.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14 ;  Luke,  ix.,  37.) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude. 

On  descending  firom  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 
Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appears  that  thia  woald  hare  been,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  reason  why  he  ikould  mentkm  it^  to 
guard,  by  a  foil  and  clear  statement,  against  misinterpretation  on  that  side.  • 

*  Lake,  ix.,  36,  is  most  simple :  thsy  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  tkoie  day  any  cf 
those  things  lehieh  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Matthew  and  If  ark,  that  Christ  for- 
bade it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  sQence,  in  accordance  more  with  tiie  view  that  the  erent 
was  purely  objectiTe. 

t  We  think  we  are  jostified  in  considering  Matt,  xrii.,  10-13,  as  one  of  tiiese ;  the  vh 
with  which  the  question  commences  shows  that  it  has  a  connexion  elsewhere. 

X  These  words  proro  that  Christ  attributed  John's  fate  to  the  machinations  of  the  Phari- 
sees. 
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fODs,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  distress  on 
account  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son*  had  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
iame  of  Christ's  agency  in'  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appean 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
aochply,  in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kiU  hiknself  daring  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtani,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
Teyed  to  them  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfiiendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  queHimt  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  mirfu^Ies  and  the  calling  of  their  Mastisr.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  theii 
great  sarpri6e.|  Part  of  Che  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  JBe  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  fo  accomplish ;  othen,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theit^.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con- 
descending love*  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labouis  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants ;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  **  0 
faithless  generation  !  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  and  suffisr  you**^ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. Hb  convulsions  came  on  widi  new  power.  To  prepare  the 
mind  o^  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  son, 
with  the  prayer,  "  But  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us 
and  help  us,*^  fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  iJT  th€m  canst 
do  any  things**  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reproye  him  gently, 

*  Nothing  could  be  a  itroBger  proof  of  butorical  veracity  than  Ae  three  separate  bat 
agreeing  acconnta  of  thia  event,  all  from  different  wmrcea.  MaA'b  nairatiTe  la  obrioaafy 
due  to  an  eye-witneit ;  it  It  marked  by  simplicity  and  natoralneii,  without  a  traoe  of  the 
•saggeration  which  Strausi  woold  aee  in  it. 

t  The  preienoe  of  the  leribes  woold  fix  tiia  aite  rather  at  wome  moontain  of  GWilea  MnB 
at  Moont  "Herman  ot  Paneaa. 

%  ^tdaiiS^,  Mark,  ix.,  15,  appean  entirely  natm^ ;  any  thing  bat  exaggerated,  aa  Sirmut 
win  have  it. 

$  It  by  no  meanf  followi  that  Chriit't  exclamation  refen  to  the  diaoiptea  t  much  more 
probably  to  all  that  had  preceded ;  the  ipirit  in  which  his  aid  had  been  toogliC,  and  hit 
miracnloat  power  doabted.  The  word  y^td  it  too  general  for  the  Apottlea ;  nor  woold  the 
Lord,  who  generally  bore  with  their  weakneatet  to  benignandy,  have  ao  tererely  re* 
proved  them  in  thii  cate.    Nor  would  they,  in  that  caae,  have  put  the  qaeition  in  ver.  S8. 
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and  encourage ,  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "  Dauht  not ;  I  can  do 
aU  things y*  but  by^  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  within  hinuelf: 
**  Can  /  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  tf  thorn  canst  believe^  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  bditvetk'^  (thou  diyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest ;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  bc' 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  ?^p  thou  my 
unbelief  J*  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command ;  and  the 
demoniac  sufiered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhansted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like- a  corpse;  "but  Jesus  took  hin^  by  the  hand 
and  lijled  him  up,  and  he  arose*** 

m 

§  188.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  FaUure^^The  Power 
of  Faith, — Prayer  and  Fastimg.    (Matt.,  xvii^  80,  21.) 

Ailer  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  **  Why  could  not  we 
cast,  him  out  7"  and>thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  thetn  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  iipplied  in  prayer  9Jid  fasting.  The  for- 
mer presupposes  die  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  fprmer. 
**  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;\  for  vtrily  Tsai/  unto  youy  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,X  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  ii  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi' 
ble  unto  you**\\  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  acccmnt) :  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting,**     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

*"  I  give  a  free  trmiuilmtian  of  thmt  Tcry  diflScalt  psMftge,  If  ark,  ix.,  S3 ;  toch  at  the  oon- 
nexioa  appears  to  me  to  demand.  Ei  ivvaami,  in  ▼.  93,  I  tiiink,  refers  to  die  ^rorda  Bpoken 
by  the  man,  v.  23 :  r^sa  "  tJuU,"  whidi  had  been  taid :  -KirrAtm  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatiam,, 
according  to  Bentley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  Ephm^m.  Re$cfipi.  (aee  Ti»cktndorf$  re- 
print) ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  gloaa.    KnatdibuU  conaidera  it  as  middlet  bat  widioat  groond.' 

t  /•  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promiies  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  oommnnion  with  CkID 
tbroogh  Christ  r  in  general,  a  want  of  religioos  conviction  and  confidence,  as  praotioany 
displayed  in  sabdaing  ail  doubts  and  difBcolties ;  e.  g.,  snch  as  Panl's. 

X  The  same  figure  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  OoD,  probably  intended  to  illaa- 
trate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it: 
like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  ftxym  the  diminutive  seed-corn. 

$  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takds  a  concrete  figure  from  the  visible  creation  before  him^* 
to  set  forth  the  general  thought :  "  You  will  be  able  to  remove  all  dilBcaltiM ;  apparent  im- 
poasibilities  will  become  possible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality)  lies  in  its  ref- 
wence,  in  the  context,  to  men  working  a§  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood ;  it  axcludes,  diere* 
fore,  all  self-will,  refiysing  to  aabmit  to  the  Divine  order,  wiiich  is,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  faith 
itaeU: 
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prayei*  which  is  ofTered  in  humiliation  before  GoD^und  abstraction  froni 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  ministry.! 

§  189.  Return  to  Capernaum, — Dispute  among  the  Disciples  for  Trt- 
cedence. — The  ChUd  a  Pattern, — Acting  in  the  Name  of  CkrisL 
(Luke,  ix.,  46 ;  Mark,  ix.,  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion^  Christ  replied  to  ihose 
who  asked  ''why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  &c.,  that  "the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from. the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  'Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial -mission,  the  sensuous 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  still  the  ideas 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  dieir 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  sanife  feeling  was  manifest  in 

*  The  Jews  and  earij;  Christiani ,  in  timet  of  fpecial  prtyer,  retired  fiom  locial  interooane 
and  bodily  eDJoyments,  restrkioing  the  hodily  appetites ;  and  the  mention  of  prayer  aai 
fofting  together  implies  this  state  of  entire  collectedaess  and  deVotion. 

t  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  die  Evangelists  as  to  the  collocation  of  the  paasagei 
here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt  (xvii.,  20,  21 )  harmonise  weU  with  each  other 
and  with  the  connexion.  But  in  Mark/  xi,  23;  the  sayiog  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  fxncer 
cff(Hth  is  given  in  a  connexion  not  homogeneoas  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  positive  eflSciency  of  faith.  In  Lnke,  xvii,  6, 
m  different  figure  is  used,  vix..  the  oprooting  of  a  sycamore ;  and  this  paasage  was  probably 
nttered  in  a  difierent  locality ;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Savioor,  in  view  of  his  approach- 
ing separation  from  the  disciples,  took  many  oocasioos,  and  employed  varioaa  figures,  to 
enooarage  and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28,  29)  the  Jirtt  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  out,  and  the  Mconi 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  more 
certain  that  it  was  spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  i^ain,  Mark,  ix.,  ^,  coniaina  a  state- 
ment of  the  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  father  Of  the  demoniac ; 
in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collo- 
cation ;  but  in  Matthew  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken 
interpretation  put  upon  yfvc<<  <E«rc<rro{  (Matt,  yvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
itu  rifv  imvrlav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  the  paasage  on 
the  power  of  faith  to  this  place  from  some  otitier.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Christ  ut- 
tered both  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  and  Matt,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of 
thought  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not 
mention  (xvii.,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered ;  the  disci- 
ples would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord,  incretue  our  faith"  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it  -,  an<l  prccuely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Marii. 

•  Cf.  p.  203. 
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tbeir  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capemaam  from  tneir  northern 
tour ;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  among  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  th^m  the  subject  on' 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further ;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  **  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  ke  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  God)."t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  **  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  tny  name^ 
recoiveth  me ;  add  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  hin^  that  sent 
me."  J 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  small.  It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  does  that  makes  hiff  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  bei 
groat  or  small ;  its  worth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  This  is  not  to  be  4x>Dfoaxided  with  a  later  dispnte  of  the  same  character ;  in  the  in- 
stance before  xu  the  question  referred  to  the  present,  not  to  thefiUure,  who  U  the  greatest 
in  his  personal  qualities  and  performances  1  Christ's  reply  was  directed  to  thig  qaestioQ ; 
not,  as  iu  the  snbseqaent  case  (Lake,  xxil,  24,  &c.),  to  one  concerning  precedence  in  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  Matthew's  toooont,  therefore  (xviii,  i.),  seems  to  be  less  original  tfaaa 
those  of  Lake,  ix.,  46 ;  Mark,  ix.,  33.  The  former  is  less  homogeneoas ;  and,  besides,  in  it 
the  di$dple$  propose  the  qaestion ;  in  the  others  Christ  anticipates  them ;  which  seems  the 
more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel  that  their  dispute  was  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  be  ashamed  to  pat  the  qaestion.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  the  origin  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  finom  this,  as  the  original  form,  thtn  that  of  the  latter  finom  the  former.  It 
Tnast  alwajrs  be  a  debatable  question,  so  far  as -Luke,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whether  the 
disciples  only  thought  this,  or  expressed  their  thoughts  to  each  o^er. 

t  Lake's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  upon  this  occasion,  although  more  simple  and  ho* 
XDOgcneous  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  order  of  die  two 
expressions  so  weU.  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  y^P  in  the  last  claase  of  ▼.  48,  and 
finm  John's  question  in  t.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  die  words  immediatHy 
before  spoken  by  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  claase  referred  to. 

X  In  Matt.,  X.,  42,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effe<!t  as  diat  which  has  been  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.  "  Bven  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a 
disciple  of  Chritt,  and  in  hit  name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  met 
in  ChriRt's  name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act  The  form  in  which  die 
disposition  ffhall  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  cirramstances  which  are  not  under  the  oon> 
trul  of  man ;  but  the  disposition  itself,  which  is  stamped  as  Christian  finom  its  reference  to 
the  name  of  Christ,  is  independeaUy  rooted  in  the  heart 
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^  Chriit  and  for  his  sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  for 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention among  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  hare  no  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alika 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  clainif^ 
would  have  been  absurd  in  viejv  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190.  Chrisfs  ttoo  Sayings :  **  He  that  iajnot  against  yim  is  for  you,'* 
and^  '*  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  meJ*'     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  dbciples  at  once  understood  %be  pro- 
found meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for- 
ward an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just 
laid  down.* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.t  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  oat 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  tg  do  aa  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  tq  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself:  "  If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  V 

It  is  thie  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  that  he  meant  'And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean- 
ing, they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relatiops  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Strauss  objects  to  ScUeicrmachcr's  view  (which  accords  in  sabstance  with  mine),  that 
**  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  thought  in  the  disciples  of  which  they  were  by  no  means 
poMCSsed.']  It  is  just  the  reverse ;  it  seenns  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap* 
prehension  at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  further  thought  upon  the  aeoie  and  bear- 
ing of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  In  my  name"  , 

t  A»  (though  with  another  motive)  in  Act«,  zix.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them ; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one:  **  Forbid 
him  not  [for  there  is  no  man  %ohich  can  do  a  miracle  tn  Mjr  name  which 
can  lightly  tpeak  ecil  of  me]  ;  far  he  that  is  not  against  yon  is  far  you." 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark«  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving- 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
abo,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesion  was  a  most  weighty,  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  inunediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  of  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  face 
was  turned  in  the  rigl^t  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
Confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way ';  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same,  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  vrith  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  havJB  before  .referred,*  viz.,  **He  that  is  not  far  me  is  against 
me,^*  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  an  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  ag^ee  perfectly  with. Christ  in  its  restdts-^ 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — ^but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite ;  apparently  done  far  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  th^  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  .  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  esseiltial  opposition,  bu^in  the  latter  an  in- 
ward affinity,  which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  foil  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 

•  C£  p.  241. 
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§  191.   The  Stater  in  the  Fish.    (Matt.,  xviL,  27.) 

Christ's  previous  visit  to  Oapemaum  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collectiag  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
t.  e,t  the  month  Adat,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  g^reat  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  pa3ring 
it.  On  his  return;  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regrarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  tp  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully;  but  Mi 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitutiop,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev^ 
ident  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen^  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the-  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  suffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  tlie  affirmative,  vrithout 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from;  for,  perhaps  because  as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money.* 

Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  tho  self- abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  ^dignity,  he 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison drawn  frT>m  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay 'this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.f 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  This  account  tuits  well  to  the  hlitorical  ooonexioo  in  which  it  ocean.  Matt,  xrii.,  S4 ; 
bat  then  we  cannot  take  the  month  Adar  strictly.  If  thi«  last  cannot  he  allowed,  we 
maat  place  the  occurrence  immediately  after  the  feedings  of  the  5000 ;  aa  the  maldtude 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesus  aa  Messiah,  Ae  collectors  might  well  doabt  of  his  paj-ing 
the  tax.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wieteler,  that  the  tax  was  due  to  the  Empire,  for  the 
whold  impwt  of  the  narrative  turns  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  aot  a  political  one. 

t  De  Wetttfs  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  Rom.,  xiii.,  6, 
are  not  applicable  here ;  the  relation  involved  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-politica]  rela- 
tion, which  was  to  be  abolished  by  Chriat,  with  the  whole  form  of  that  Theocracy. 
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Bubordinate  members  of  the  Tfaeocrady.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
to  procure  the  tribute-moneys  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the 
means  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  very  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowedi 
was  found  within  it. 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  -Apostles  that  they 
were  loot  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  otiiers  required  it ;  and,  fiuther,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  Ctod  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  "Peter),  in  whose  name  &  course  of  conduct  precisely 
opposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRIST'S  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  TAft. 

EENACLES. 

I. 

§  192.   Hu  Precautions  ogainH  the  PerteetUumit  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  GroD  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  bad  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles^  occurred  during  the  month  of  October ; 
and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  Such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  ob  him,  that  he* 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  .as  were  not  neces-. 
sarily  to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  therefi^re,  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take  measures  to  apize  upon  his 
person.* 

*  John,  vii.,  8.  The  mention  of  thia  circnmstance  by  John,  provei  hii  yerwdtj  as  aa 
eye-witnett.  A  merely  traditional  or  invented  narratiTe  would  have  aaid  nothing  aboat  it^ 
aa  tending  to  lower  tiie  estimate  of  Chriat'i  divinity  and  rapemataral  power. 
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The  minds  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fully  made  up  aa  to  hu 
character.*  When-  they  Were  al>oot  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  •  If  he  wrought  such  gpreat 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  foUowers^gathered  firom  different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reaaona  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He«  therefore,  only  told  them  tiiat  ku 
relations  to.the  world  were  different  fro^l  theirs;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motiyes  must  be  unknown  to 
them,. as  they  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  My  time  ii 
not  yet  come  to^  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time,  it  always  ready; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it  ihcU  the  works 
thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this /east ;  Igo  not  yet  up^  because  my 
time  is  not  yetfiAl  corned* 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast  (ji-reat  anxiety  fer  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  l^  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbatb-break- 
ing  still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite-  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Gralilee. 

§  193.  JEZe  explains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 

(John,  vii.,  16-19.) . 

Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  had 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
higher  source.  .  Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this. 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduc9 

•  Cf.  p.  244. 

t  Little  as  John  relates  of  Christ's  laboan  in  (Hlflee,  he  implies  them  in  yii,  3,  4.  This 
pMtage  obriooaly  tUodei  to  a  cfaaam  filled  up  by  the  other  BTingftliiti. 
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ted  in  3rour  Bchools,  appear  to  teach  yoa ;  my  teaching  is  not  mine^  hut 
kis  that  sent  tne  ;  not  inveoted  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  Gop. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  wtU^  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  homan. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  X9)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  fbr  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  6nly  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  £nd  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  haAd  he  laid,  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  1"  (v.  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  ?  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  "  It  is  true,  ye  bath  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  lam ;  and  yet 
ye  know  wot;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me."  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  "  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  iu 
heart  (t.  e.,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

§  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ. — He  warns  them  that 
they  should  seek  Him^  but  should  not  find  Him.    (John,  viL,  30,  seq.) 

The  increasing  influence  of  Christ^s  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

*  John,  vii,  17.  With  Schctt  and  Liieke,  I  deTiate  from  tiie  old  ezegaiif  which  refisrs 
this  pusage  to  the  testimony  of  inwud  experience,  the  tettimonium  SpkituM  Sandu 
Not  the  will  of  God,  aj|  revealed  by  ChrtMt,  was  the  aim  of  discourse  here,  bat  the  will  ot 
God,  as  far  as  the  Phari$ee$  ihemsehres  might  havQ  known  it ;  so  that*  "  to  dD  the  wiU  of 
God"s"  to  make  the  glory  of  Qod  the  object  of  one's  actions,"  as  oppo^  Ss  **  following 
one's  own  will,  and  seeking  one's  own  hoooor."  When  Christ  had  to  do  with  soch  as  did 
not  folly  believe  bnt  were  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  coald  say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw- 
ing within  yon,  to  sabmit  t6  my  teaching  and  practice  it^  and  all  your  doabts  will  be 
prmdticaHy  sotred.  Year  hearts  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teadiing,  and  this  ex- 
perience win  remore  the  difficulties  fitm  which  yon  cannot  free  yoonelTea."  Bnt  tiia 
persons  to  whom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  far  remored  fibm  faith ;  and  to 
such  he  had  to  point  oat  objective  tests  by  which  they  might  jadge  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
niisston ;  bat,  as  they  were  destitate  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  these  testa 
properly,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  mU  fo  be  convinced,  the  ear- 
neat  of  which  is  obedience  to  the  wiQ  of  God.  He  was  Josttfied  in  making  this  demand 
for  a  proper  dispositkm  urn'rerso^,  as  without  it  all  argument  and  proef  must  be  in  vaia 
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cited  the  feani  aod  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaical  party; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  both  in  Jenisaleai 
and  Galilee,  overcome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words,  and  works,  that  no 
course  was  left  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  ^'  Yei  a 
Hide  while  I  am  with  you^  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him-  that  seat 
me«  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  notjind  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  thither 
ye  cannot  eome^  He  thus  wtoied  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  vras  -to  corae'upoo  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah-^— whom  they  might  have  known—rbut  in  vain;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  interpreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  d^wnbg 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  f o  be  ar  universal  one. 

§  195.  Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 
(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Himself. 
(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.y-^HeJbretels  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jews 
to  Him,     (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth  ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  so6n  to  be  scattered 
through  the  countiy,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  of 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thua  did  he  cry  ou^  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (probably 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  "  Here  is  the  true  spring 
of  living  water ;  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water."*     And  in  another  figure 

*  Theie  word*  were  not  uttered  by  Christ  as  a  prediction,  bat  as  a  declaration  of  tbe 
power  of  faith  in  developing  the  Divine  life.  Bat  as  it  was  not  fully  realized  antil  the 
oatpoaring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of  living  water  which  flows  without  ceasini^ 
tiuoagh  the  commanion  of  believers  in  all  ages*  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v.  39),  as 
itliuilratod  in  the  progreH  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
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(yiii.,  12)  he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the 
BUD  is  in  the  material.  **  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  thatjblloweih 
me  shall  not  walk  ui  •  darktuss^  bui  shall  have  the  light  which  beams 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to*  life."* 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himselE  Christ,  in  reply»  admitted  that 
self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with -the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  "  Though  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
^Ift  ^y  testimony  is  true  j  for  I  know  whence  I  cams  and  whither  I  go** 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
and  self-cleception ;  the  eternal  flight  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judgring  merely  by  outwanl  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by' him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infisdli^l®  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry -as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revel»- 
tion  of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  '*  Where  is  this  witness  ?  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father ;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himself 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  me;*-  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  '*  Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  y6ur  sins,  and  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  heaven ;"  because  (as  he  himself  .explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  w^ords  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  vbut  to  others :  *'  When  ye  have  lifted 

•  Cf.  these  words,  "  the  light  of  life,  the  Hght  vhich  gitfdh  life,"  wjth  "the  bread  of  life," 
p.  266.  The  "light"  precedes  ;  as  Christ  enlightens  the  darkened  world,  and  thus  leads  it 
from  death  nnto  life.  He  appears  first  to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlightening  teacher  of  trath, 
in  order  to  ruse  it  to  commonion  with  himself,  and  so  to  partake  Of  the  Dirine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  light"  and  "  life"  is  not  outward  and  indirect,  bat  inward  and  direct  The 
light  and  the  life  are  from  the  same  Giver ;  sometimes  the  one  is  made  more  promiuentf 
sometimes  the  odier,  according  to  the  bearings  in  which  hp  is  spoken  of;  the  life  as  light 
(John,  I,  4),  or  the  Ugfat  cf  life. 
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up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  Jffe^  and  thai  I  do  no- 
thing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  Aeae  things  J* 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Msn  in  his  human 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardanatie  ma  of  bias* 
phemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  adll  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  tbey  should 
9ee  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  ^leatb. 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power* 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  TVyll,  wsd  Frmbm. 
(John,  viii.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  tjffiedl  Mean- 
ing {3^38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenped  his  opponents 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  tlie  minds  of 
many  of  the  people :  ^*Ashe  spake  then  words^  many  hdieved  cm  ilm." 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  ^iritual  &ilh, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  sati^  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  mighty  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "  Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  fpom  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  firom 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  interpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed  themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  import  still  further. 

The  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free," 
a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33).    In  view  of  this  pride 
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of  the  Theoeradc  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indalg  • 
ed  in  their  ontward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dia- 
poaitions,  Jeans  said,  **  Wka$oe9€r-  comtmiteih  nm  is  tht  servant  of  im. 
The  servant  dbideth  not  in  the  house  forever  ;  he  may  be  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  jSow  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the  Son 
of  the  boose  may  obtain  liberty  for  th^  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able  claim  to  die  kingdom  of  Ood  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  stfvants,  be  excluded  friMn  it*  ^  Only  when  the  Son  of 
GrOD,  wlio  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  .will  joa  be  fi^ie  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gtxa^  but  aa  free  membera  thereof,  as  children." 

.  They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than' of  Abraham;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
faithfid  (▼.  37^44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  diat  their  dii^>osition  of  heart  was  the  xeverse  of  Abra- 
ham's. Hm,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockt  to  those  who  entertaihed  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  '  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy4 

§  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ.    (John,  vii.,  40- 
53.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim^ — First  Decision  against  Christ. 

Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  lor  a  time  after  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  divis- 
ion ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  Aat  any  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  firast  diey  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

*  C£  p.  148.  t  C£  p.  986. 

t  Ai  interpretsfi  htne  often  remaiked  on  John,  y&,,  57,  tlie  ezpfBiaion  of  tiio  Jewi  wtf 
not  inconustent  with  the  &ct  of  Chriit'i  being  jut  tkirif  yean  ohL  "  Tkou  art  not  fS^ 
Jtfiy,  and  hatt  thou  ieen  Abraham,  who  liyed  w>  manj  centwiea  tgpt"  (Gliriet  wm  at  t|i« 
beginning  of  tbe  middle  period  of  Hfe,  ending  witb  Jifif,  in  which  year  the  Levitei  wero 
freed  from  the  regolar  aeirice  of  the  Temple,  Namk,  iy.,  3 ;  yiii,  95.)  Nothing  bnt  wilfolneM 
conld  lead  Wn$$e  and  Ofirer  to  condade,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  aoooonti  and  to  internal 
probability,  that  Jeana  was  much  older  than  ia  generally  rappoaed  when  he  entered  on  hi| 
pablic  miniatry.  On  tiie  tradition  that  Jeana  was  nearly  fifty,  which  aroae  fnm  a  mifOD- 
derstanding  of  theae  worda,  cf.  my  Ouekiekte  de9  Apo$toL  ZeUaUen,  3d.  ed.,  yoI  ii,  p.  530 
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the  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Saabe- 
drim  that  were  sent  to  take  him»  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exclamation,  **  Never  wum 
tpake  like  this  moM,**    . 

t 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemei' ;  but  there  wero 
others  whp  felt,  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  tlMj 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  whf>  said,  "J[}atk  em 
law  judge  any  man  hrfort  it  hear  him  V*  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  th9  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  die  more  moderate  paitj 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots^  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  pioposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  this 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs ;  and  that  no  recognition  bnt 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes* 
siahship,  wouI4  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  fix>m  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  then,  was  the  Jirst  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

§  198.  A  Man,  bam  Blindy  healed  on  Ae  Sabbath, — Christie  Convena- 
tion  at  the  Time, — Individual  Sufferings  not  )to  be  judged  as  Punish- 
ment/or  Sins, — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,     (John,  ix.) 

If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  l^cggar  who  bad  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  eoanexioa 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case :  "Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  (hat  he  teas  bam  blind  V*  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma ;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  "  this  man^'*  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting such  a  pjrecise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 

•  Cfl  p.  143,  144. 
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plied,  at  first,  concisely,  ^*  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents ;^ 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him;^'  that  his 
sufferings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  Gtod's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
Hindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  bthers.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  **Imust  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  ;\  the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done.!    As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.** ^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps^  began  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,||  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

\ 

*  An  apocr3rpfaaI  writer  woaM  hare  made  Cluut  contradict  tfaifl  view  more  foOy. 

t  The  day,  t4«  time  for  labour;  iti  fleeting  boura  mait  be  impronred.  "I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pan  without  doing  what  I  only  npoo  earth  can  da  Ify  itay  here  win  eoon 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  moit  hinder  me  fiom  that  which  I  (as  the  shiaing  Son)  have  now 
to  work  npon  the  eartiL" 

X  The  day  «=  the  time  allotted  to  Chriifi  minlttiy  on  earth;  the  mght,  therefore,  a  tiie 
approaching  end  of  hia  earthly  labonn. 

$  So  long  as  Christ  remained  pn  earth,  he  mn#t  remain,  according  to  his  nature,  the  Sun 
of  the  world ;  so  long,  dier^fore,  he  must  shed  Ught  around  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spir- 
itual blessings ;  no  opportunity  of  doing  diis  mUst  pass.  The  cure  of  this  bjind  man,  bodily 
and  spiritually,  was  part  of  his  work  M  **  light  of  the  world."  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  waud  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  wacld  s"  but  his  personal  and  visible  manifost^ion  was 
here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  risible  upon  the  earth  itself. 

n  Would  any  one  have  invented  tkut  which  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying  die 
miraole  f  "  But  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  mystical  allusion  to  Sibanu"  Were 
this  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the  sentence,  '*vhiek  it,  by  interpreiation,  'sent' "  (v. 7), 
would  have  been  given.  If  &  Ipunvtitrat  inemaXiievot  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
fs  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy*  in  the  translator, 
especially  as  the  word  Hw^jlt^,  tending  out,  coidd  be  applied  by  metonymy  to  one  of  the 

canals  fiom  the  spring  of  Siloam ;  and  the  form  H  v^  (Neh.,  iii.,  15)  comes,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  translation.  As  has  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  mystical  inter 
pretation»  would  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi 
trarlly  assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  tfie  people  and  the  times,  we  isay  readily  imagine  that  John, 
who  eagerly  caught  at  all  allusions  to  the  object  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a 
mystical  aacl  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pod,  and 
that  the  more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that  he  thus 
made  Sikam  the  symbol  of  the  hecvenly  ^vrftfroXtf,  by  whom  the  diseased  man  was  to  be 
healed. 

%  John's  omiasion  to  mention  exprettly  that  the  cure  was  gradual  does  not  militate 
against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  shoeld  have  to  supply  some  other  points 
omitted  by  the  Narrative,  «.  g.,  that  some  one  led  flie  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or,  that  he  was 
m>  acouOomed  to  the  way  as  to  need  no  guidance.  Such  omissions  as  Ibis  am  tto  proof  that 
the  acooont  was  not  due  to  an  eye-witness ;  especially  as,  on  the  theory  that  the  account 
was  an  iiweiUion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  Uie 
mbsidiary  features  at  aU.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  naiiative  the  conduct  of  the  blind  man 
'-jid  of  the  Pharisees— the  stamp  of  eye-witness  k  indubitable}  and  the  want  of  Bitfite' 
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§  199.  Attempts  of  tht  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  restored 
Blind  Man.— Christ's  Conversation  with  him,— The  Sight  of  ike 
Blinds  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing. 

A  great  senaatioo  mtiBt  haye  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  of 
a  man  bo  well  known  aa  the  blind  beggar  Walking  about  completely 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sahhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  crafi;  was  used  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  ajvay  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arrogance  waa 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  bimsel£ 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  given 
(y.  36-^7)  probably  at  some  public  place  whene  Jqsus  fi^und  him; 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  th^  man  vdio  had  cured  him 
was  endow^  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  ona  hand,  and  the  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  ot 
mankind ;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus :  "  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  m^ht  see  / 
and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind.**  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by, the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blind 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  thb  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  "  sifting;"  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemna* 
tion  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  *^  Are 

nen  in  the  detail  of  the  fact  itielf  waa  probably  canied  by  the  narrator'a  haateoing  from 
tfaa  miracle  itaelf  to  that  in  which  he  waa  moit  intereited,  via.,  ita.reaaltr 
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tee,  then,  blind  also  ?"  Christ  had  not  said  that  they  were  blind,  but 
that  they  toould  become  bo  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  *'  ff' 
ye  were  blijid^  ye  slumld  have  no  ein  ;  hut  now  ye  say^  we  see;  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth.**  (Ignorancis  would  have  ezcuaed  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  t6  see,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  guilt.) 

§  200.  F arable  of  the  Good  Shepherd.— The  Parable  extended,— ChriU 
the  Door. — IntimtUian  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen,    (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  chai'acterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  sererity,  as 
false  guides  of*  the  people ;  doubtless  hbving  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  conn 
trast  with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  "blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such'  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup- 
position is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep-  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fbld  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,'  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
souls  to  tfie  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits.t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex- 
tended form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  8hepbe:*d,  but  also  the  door  of  the  foldf  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  ot 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  irom  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  ot 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  ^teachers,  that  he  is  himself  the 
revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  himself;  he  can  point 

*  Cf,  on  Ae  |»irablef  of  Jalm«  p.  111. 

t  Examples  of  the  ■•me  mode  of  extending  %  parable  are  to  be  foond  in  tiie  Synoptieftl 
Qofpeli. 
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out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himseUl  He  represents  kunself 
as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
inently here.  In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves ;  he  now  further  contrasts  oOuf 
shepherds  with  the  thieyes.  All  who  sought  to  gather  foUoweis  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  conununity,  and,  instead  of  turning  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselyes,  were  thierea  and 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salra- 
tioD.  But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  no- 
thing to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souk  intmsfeed  to  his 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  shepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfiure  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims ;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feelings,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (die 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  *'  I  am  ike 
good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  knaum  of  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  d&wn  my  life 
fo¥  the  sheep.** 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  '*  other  sheep, 
not  of  this  fold** — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  bave  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them, 
al-sOf  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,** 

§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People, — Christ's  return  into  Gedilee. 

The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  wordsy  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose, 
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and  tlie  power  of  the  Sanhedrim^  of  course,  was  upon  the  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

§  202.  Reasons  for  the  Journey  through  Samaria,     (Luke,  Jx.,  51,  seq.) 

AFTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  89  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     He 

*  From  the  statement!  of  John,  taken  abne,  we  fhoald  infer  that  Chriat  did  not  learo 
the  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabemadef,  bat  remtined  nntil  that  of  the  Dedi- 
cation. It  \m  trae  that  John  doM  not  expreiily  toy  (z.,  99)  that  he  remained,  which  devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  rule  we  might  oi|yect  him  to  hare  mentioned ;  hot  tiiia  omiiiion 
can  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omiision  of  the  joomey  back  to  Galilee.  More- 
over, it  woold  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  history  by  supposing  the  previous 
Joomey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  oar  text  (diap.  xi.). 
The  coarse  of  preparation  tor  his  death  to  which  he  labjected  hii  diaciplea  (as  already  ro- 
tated) woald  sait  mach  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  jast  before  the  la$t  Jonv* 
ney  than  before  the  next  to  the  last 

Thas  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jacobi  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Lifb  of  Jeios, 
before  cited).  Bat  we  learn  fW>m  Lake,  ix.,  51,  that  Jesas  made  his  last  journey  iknmgh 
Samaria  ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  apon  the  people. 
Against  John's  testimony  sach  an  aathority  as  this  woald  not  avail ;  and  it  may  b^  admitted, 
too,  that  the  accoonts  of  two  joameys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf.  Lake,  xaiL,  22 ;  xvii,  11,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  towards  acoonnts  of 
lico  journeys,  though  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  mutt  belong  to  a  hut  journey ;  for  instance,  xiii.,  31-33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  tiiat  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  diat 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  teOs 
us  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the 
city  unexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  eonflict  with 
Luke's  account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable  tiiat  Christ 
would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  suf- 
fered BO  many  hindrances  from  ^e  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees ;  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  tiie  case  contra- 
diet  John's  statements ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thas  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  further  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot  John's  statement,  that  Jesus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  seertff*  (vH.,  10),  be  explained  by  sap- 
posing  that  ho  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journ^  wiU»  a  caravan,  but  took 
an  uniisaal  route  through  Samaria,  a  provinee  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  widi 
Ju'Iea  ?  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast,  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  be  intentionally  took  the  longer  route  t  Admitting  this,  it  wiU  be  euif 
(as  Krahbe  and  Wiesder  allow)  to  reconcile  John's  acooant  with  Luke's. 
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wiahed  U>  visit  Jeruaalem  ugain  at  the  Feast  uf  Lho  Dedication,  whicb 
occurred  towardB  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  faim 
during  bis  last  etay  iu  ib<-  city,  and  he  bad  been  compelled  to  leare 
them  to  tlie  arts  of  the  bierarcby  ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengtfaflfl 
and  confirm  their  faitli  by  hit  persDoal  preaence.  He  chose  to  mike 
this  journey  by  way  of  Siunaria,  rather  than  through  PerKa,  in  ordsr 
to  scatter  the  teed  of  truth  as  widely  ea  possible  among  the  touroB  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  lime  than  ordinary  was,  therefore,  re- 
quired for  the  journey;  and  be  left  Capumaum  sooner  thao  waa  vliM^U 
lately  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalotn.  ^H 

S  203.  CAoice  of  tie  Seventy.  (Luke,  x.)~ImpoT-t  o/  Oh-  Nimber 
'•  SevaUy." 

The  prospect  of  the  ipread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  aiter 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  proparad  its  way,  lay  before  bim  as  he 
left  Capcruaum  never  to  return  ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  Bo  few  labourers,  "The 
haruest,  trtdy.  it  great,  but  the  labourers  art  fete  ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  tint 
Lord  of  ike  harreat  that  he  would  tendJbrfA  laboureri  ittto  At»  /larrttt," 
Ho  then  dimo  a  number  of  bis  followers  as  hia  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  hia  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfiilly  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  be  chose 
(u  in  the  selection  of  the  Tioflec,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  sceenly  may  have  had  general 
reference  cither  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  sevens  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  lo  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  thn  case,  it  was  au  Instance  oi formal  accommodation.  Without 
conJii'ming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  tmenty  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  thai  bis  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  llie  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  Iliu  Luka  alnna  menCiolK  Ifae  cb^e  or  the  SEveol;  ii  do  mmi  (at  qacitiaB- 
JDg  the  accoaDt.  We  KtMch  no  [ia|>ortaiica  to  llie  narrMivea  in  regud  to  tJie  SaiBsiy 
)ie  Snl  Baotnriei  (»  in  the  nccount  (mixed  up  witli  legpuli)  of  the  cODTCtnis 
of  Xing  Abguni,  written  in  Syriac,  and  kept  in  the  «n:hlv«  at  Edssia  |Ebi..  Bed.  BiM, 
U  13] ;  ud  in  the  Gfth  book  nf  lho  Hyputyiwioi  of  Clsmcnt  of  AJoundrin  (Btu.,  i.  UL 
whicb  olio  contkins  oitdent  rtlaehouda)  m  amflnutory  of  Luke'i  ■ulrmsnt.  Bal  ■■ 
parfeot  iptueai  in  the  hiatotisai  i^muexlou.  uid  the  entire  and  (.'Lsracteriitiu  eobercncy  tt 
overy  thing  ipoken  by  Chriil.  sccordiug  lo  Luke,  with  iha  circnmitBDcoi  (lo  ■npwior  to  ibe 
coUocitioa  in  Uillhew).  iirflngdien  the  arsoment  in  ill  farDDT.  How  appn^risM  i<  A» 
langaiga  of  Lnkc,  i.,  %  Iu  Tiew  of  the  npproachlng  Daw  developement  oT  tha  ^'ig-tfim  of 
Ood ;  where*!  iu  Mitthow  (ii..  3T.  a]  (be  lima  nurda  iro  conoecMd  with  the  aocoont 
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§  204.  loilructioHt  to  the  Sviientg  on  their  Mistion.  (Luke,  k.)  Thv 
Wo  to  the  Vaheiieving  Citiet. 
The  Spirit  of  Clirisi,  and  of  tbe  conatilunioii  which  he  founded  aad 
inspired,  demanded  that  hia  organe  should  not  labour  as  isalated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  other,  reciprocally  asaisdng  each  other; 
ju8t  89  he  promised,  "  Where  lico  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  t/ure  am  I  in  the  midtt  of  them."  Therefore,  in  seodiiig  out  his 
disoipltis  in  various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  sing'ly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  lo  them  were  ainiilar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impreBSed  upon  the  Twelve  ;•  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  wvh  many  enemies:  "  I  tend  you.  forth  at  lainbt  among  tcolvct." 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes ;  or  because  the  Fharisees,  as  selfish  « 

leaders  who  eacriiiced  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wolvts  in  theep's 
I      dotking,  the  disciples  were  ccmtrosied  with  them  as  lambs  in  innocence  ^B 

k     pf  heart  and  gentleness.     Or  both  tbougbia  together  may  have  been  in-  -^^M 

■..tended.     But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field  of  their  labour,  he  bade  ^H 

them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  ihe  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  "  carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  thoet ;"  but 
■with  the  view,  in  addition  to  tlie  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule  ^m 

■    implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob-  ^H 

■^jects  required  haste  :  ["  Salute  no  jnan  by  the  way."]  ^^| 

of  Ihe  proBchins  in  Ciditee  Bnrl  the  choice  of  ilio  Twelve  Ajuatlei.     Bo,  in  MrIc,  x.,  tbe  ^^| 

continn'tiaD  oT  Chriit'i  dixnone  to  tlio  Beventy  (m  gives  in  Luke,  %.)  it  coimoftecl  widi  J^H 

the  Tifdve,  with  many  puiigea  (hat  imut  have  lieen  BdcIrHiiied  to  tbo  Apottlei  st  ■  later  ^^M 

Odd  nnrH  buatUe  pehixl.    In  Lukc^  the  iaitranlooi  to  tbo  Seventy  ore  diilingaiihod  bom  ^^^| 

thoH  lo  I}ie  TweWe  in  diii.  tbU  tbe  tbrmer  canCBin  slIiuiaDa  to  the  difficaltiei  in  which 

iba  miisioauiu  wcmld  bs  iDvc>lved ;  but  do  definite  refereacaB  to  the  mlweqaeiit  wi^iim         ■ 

of  xhu  diflclplat  to  tbe  beuheo.    The  tebukei  of  Cbonaim,  CipomBDm.  etc.,  init  e]iBi.tly 

to  the  ^awbenCbriitwai  taking  liii  fin BlIeBve  of  the  neit^buurhood  which  Imd  been 

the  veBtTO  of  hii  iBboun,  Bnd  lo  Lake  uiigni  ihom ;  bat  ia  Matt..  li.,  they  trA  givaa  In 

oumwiioa  with  the  reply  to  John  BaptiitB  mejiengen. 

tt  ii  desr  that  Cbrint  rslled  opoo  others  Ihia  tbe  Twelve  to  join  themielveB  cloielj  Bi 
bim  ;  mud  wa  find  tlwt,  alter  be  ]eli  the  eBith,  odien  did  belong  to  Ihe  Btrrowei  circle  of 
thediniplci.  All  thiB  iodic atei  thil  inch  b  circle  wBi  Ibnned  by  hinuelTi  ibr  the  niiifc  uoQi. 
ber  iiT  diHUi>leit  moBt  bavu  nnuHuiie J  cut  uuly  lo  IX  (Acti,i,  U),bDtlo3Q0  [tCur.,  xv.,  fl|. 

Bat  it  may  be  »id  [u  it  hu  beei^  thai  ihii  Btnry  of  the  dr.iiuite  nqmber  lerm/y  woe 
iovonlDd  Bt  a  later  period.  Even  if  ihii  wore  ».  Ic  would  not  cli«rredit  Lskv'B  atatBiueMt. 
■o  preciiely  fitting  In  the  biitory,  of  the  way  in  whicli  tbo  circle  WM  formed.  But  dieru 
ia  lu  reBiun  to  duabt  that  Cbdii,  who  was  aecDBlouied  to  ^pt  and  aie  cxittiDg  lumu. 
abonlil  not  have  appropriated  lucb  a  one  bb  thi«  iu  furtnLog  the  (wood  naiTower  drcle  of 
diKipleB.  • 

*  That  ia,  indeed,  oo  aiTDgaot  and  pre(cuni>tuuiu  criticism  which  dccidei  that  the  whole 
■ccooot  of  tbe  miuioD  of  the  Seventy  ii  a  meru  imilataon  of  Oat  of  Ilie  Twelve,  aiuiply 
E    became  the  two  leM  of  inArocCiona  are  not  accarately  distiagalihcd  tota  each  other. 

I  I 
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After  declaring  to  them  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destiny  of  the  towns  bto 
which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  those 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  hia  laboun, 
and  had  (the  little  fiock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  bo  unworthy 
a  reception.  '*  Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidoiiy 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."!  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  iL  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
down  this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  too, 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  kis  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  205.  Exultatwn  of  the  DUciples  on  their  Return. — T%e  Overthrow 

of  Satan*9  Kingdonk. — Chriit  toams  the  Disciples  agamst  Vanity, 

(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  firom  their  iniasioD  to 
meet  Christ,  thoy  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  great  things 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  '*  Even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  in 
thy  name." 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himsolf  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  upon  the 
earth,||  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield  :  *'  I  beheld!^  Satan  as  lightning  /all  Jrom  heaven;**  t.  e., 

*  Many  miraclGi  are  hero  preinpxKMed  aa  wroaght  in  Weitcrn  Betbtaida  and  in  die 
neighbonring  and  obacore  Tillage,  Chorasin,  which  bare  not  been  tranamitted  to  lu. 

t  Such  sayinga  fnun  Chriat'a  own  lips  prove  tliat  he  himself  was  conicioua  of  performing 
acts  oat  ot  the  (Midinaiy  ooano  of  the  material  world,  by  which  even  the  dnlleit  might  bare 
been  awakened  had  they  iKMseisod  proper  religiooi  loaceptibUitiea ;  aa,  indeed,  witboat 
these,  the  stimalns  of  miracles  coold  have  been  bnt  transient 

X  The  word  iylvddaa  (v.  IS)  may  be  miderstood  objectively  or  subjectively.  In  the  first 
sense,  it  woold  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  the  lot  which  had  fidlen  to  it ;  certainly 
not  in  reference  to  woridly  wealth,  although  it  was  a  prosperoos  place ;  Imt  to  the  presence 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  ei\joyed.  Taken  SQ^}ectively,  it  woold  refer  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciatbig  the  grace  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it.    The  connexion  favours  the  first 

^  $  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  WetUf$  conclusion  that  Christ  bad  not  as  yet 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles.  Even  in  possession  of  this  power, 
they  miirlit  have  been  surprised,  conscious  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  thinci 
done  by  them  ;  just  as  in  odier  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
serves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  does,  in  com 
parison  with  what  he  u.  |  C£  p.  150. 

%  Beboldin?  '**  the  spirit  is  here  undoubtedly  meant ;  Christ  detignatei  by  a  symbolical 
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from  the  pinnade  of  power  which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men. 
Before  the  intuitive  glance  of  hb  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  king 
dom  of  Satan,  He  does  not  say  '*  I  see  now,"  but  "  I  mow**  He  saw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  ihiciy  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  one 
great  work— ^f  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
—the  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  tramg^e  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendeqey,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  '*  Notwithstanding ,  in  this  rejoice  not^  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you.**  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  thtir  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  aU 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elen^ents ;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  ^e^ 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life ;  and  this 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
"  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.**  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing ;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  206.   The  Kingdom  of  Ood  revealed  to  Bahes*~^The  Blessedness  of 
the  Disciples  in  beholding  it.     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 
men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  be  organs  of 

figare  what  the  glwace  of  his  Spirit  fbreiaw  in  the  piogreu  of  the  iiitore.  There  ii  do 
reason  to  suppose  here  a  Tision  like  diat  of  the  prophets,  in  wfaidi  die  tmdi  was  pre- 
sented in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  histoiy  of  Christ  do  we  find  an 
intaition  in  the  form  of  a  vision ;  indeed,  sach  seem  to  have  been  preoloded  by  the  proper 
indwelling  of  GoD  in  Him,  distinguishing  him  tcom  aU  prophets  to  whom  a  trantieni  Di* 
vino  illomination  is  imparted ;  in  Him  ^e  Divine  and  the  Hnauai  were  completely  one ; 
in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  cleamcBS,  and  steadiness  of  a  ttind  bearing  within  itself 
the  source  of  Divine  light;  in  His  unbroken  conscioasness  as  Qod*Man,  w^dare  not  distin 
guish  moments  of  light  and  momeiita  of  darkness.  *  01  Johnj  zIIm  3L 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preaching  men 
were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  he 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  befbre  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness :  '*  I  thank  thee^  O  Father^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,*  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  icise  and  prudenty  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  hahes  /t  even  so^  Father  ;  frr  so  it  seemed  g0od  in  thy  sight^  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  qfviy  Father  ;\  and  no  man  knataeth  who  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  hut  the  Father  ;  and  who  the  Fa- 
ther is,  hut  the  Son,  and  he  to  wham  the  Son  vnU  reveal  him**^ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  bis  soul  before  G^od,  he  tamed  to  his 
disciples,  and  pronouncatf  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
diat  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  "  seeing'*  and  **  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  k  St 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outw&uxl  sense,  but  spirituellj»  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

*  The  Omziipoteot  Oreator,  who  manifesU  himself  m  Father  in  condescending  to  the 
wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  love. 

t  The  hiding^  from  the  wise  and  the  revealing  unto  ha^  an  doaa^  oomiected  to- 
gether ;  it  required  child-like  sobmisiion  and  devotion  to  reoehr*  tli9  iwrnnrntiications  of  the 
higher  soorce,  and  therefore  none  eonld  receive  it  hat  soch  b%  like  cBildren,  in  need  of 
higher  light,  yielded  themselves  op  to  the  Divine  illumination ;  and  fat  the  same  reasoo, 
those  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  hecanse  they  were  devoid  of  child-like  sab> 
mission,  oonld  not  receive  the  Divine  oommnnications. 

t  I  think  that  ^^o/xoAoyoSftai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  val  in  v.  SI ;  the  latter  (like  dl>i4>) 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — "»o  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight ;"  a  higher  necessity,  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  Gk>d,  made  it  so.  These  vrotds 
form  the  point  of  transition  to  tiie  following  verse,  which  oontains  the  ground  of  the  prece- 
ding ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  God,  but  none  can  know  the 
Son  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kingdom 
of  God  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers  -(John,  xvii.,  2).  Christ  had  pre- 
viously said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 

II  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original  relations  to  God. 

^  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  with  the 
narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  25-27)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  pnmounced  upon 
the  unbeUeviog  towns  of  Galilee. 

"*  The  passage  in  v.  23,  24,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gone  beftve. 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  mr*  Idiav  fits  with  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their 
return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  tliat  frequently  gathered  about  bim- 
The  same  words  stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt  (xiii.,  16, 17),  but  not  so  close  as 
Luke's.  Even  Xheform  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  context. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  kings'*  or  "  righteous  men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were 
the  original  one.  The  exchange  may  have  taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreisn: 
or  vice  versd,  because  "  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  "  kings." 
then,  we  must  understand  "  the  pious  kings ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "prophets."  Thus  the  apparently  insignificant  disciples 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  fironv  "  prophets"  to  "  rijditeoas 
men,"  and  then  the  adjective  "  manjr"  (Matt,  xiii,  17)  would  be  the  more  appUoable 
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the  Old  Dispensation.     A  conscious  or  unconscious  longing  for  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

§  207.  The  Signs  of  DUcipleskip.  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requisites^  viz. : 
Self -Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62) :  Taking  up  the 
Cross,     (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 

If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Serxpon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22  ) :  ^'Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lard,  Lord^  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  f  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev 
ils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  woTiderfkl  works  ?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  /  depart  Jrom  me,,  ye  that  work  ini- 
quity ^^  Words  referring  to  that  period  in  'which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  discipleship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  narde ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  ^uch,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  *'  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.** 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  those  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life— their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  sepai*ate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1-3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  never  knoion  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them;  that  they 'had 

*  There  is  intanud  |»Qof  that  this  passage  was  not  (as  some  suppose)  ascribed  to  Christ 

as  a  pott  factum  pfedictioo.     Those  who  suppose  this  must  conceive  that  the  passage 

was  invented  to  oppose  die  heretics,  who  boasted  of  miracnloas  powers.    Bat  in  that  case 

.faUe  doctrine  would  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  bcid  actions ;  and  even  tibe  ap* 

pearance  of  recognising  dieir  works  as  real  miraoles  would  have  been  avoided. 


*    ^ 
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been  prddominantly  selfish  from  the  first;  that  none  but  isolated  impul- 
ses of  the  higher  life,  mere  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagin- 
ation, had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  >  fact,  very  different  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  ,the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so  powei- 
fully  affected  by  hb  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  bim  a  little  distance  from  a 
village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  **  Lard^  1 
vnU  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goesL^*  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birdi  rf  the 
air  have  nests,  hut  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  /"  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  fitllowed  him 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  emd 
bury  my  father, ^^  TJnder  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
caefe  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  folloi^ 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred, 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  hut  go  thou  dnd  preach  the  kingdom  of  GodJ^  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  th/m  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  '*  Let  me  first  go  and 
hid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,**  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought :  *'  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing hack,  is  Jit  for  the  kingdom  of  God"\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop 
er  organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  afler  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  itreM  !■  to  be  laid  apon  Liike,  in.,  96,  57,  theie  littlo  narratiTef,  which  fit  to  aptly 
to  thia  part  of  the  hiatory,  stand  in  a  mach  clearer  dmmological  and  pragmatical  connezioii 
in  Lake,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  viii. 

t  Wetstoin  adduces,  in  illustration  of  fioM  passage,  the  beautifbl  Pytiiagorean 
of  SHmpHdui,  in  hii  Commentary  on  Epictetaa:  tit  rd Upvv  imfodhu»9t  fJl hmrpkftm. 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  this  multitode  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  hut  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
muniou ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  "  ffany  man  come  to  me^  and 
hate  not  hisfatker  and,  mother,  Sfc.,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
he  my  disciple'*  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod.)  '*  And  tohosoever  doth  not  hear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  he  my  disciple.*'^  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  Bufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  he  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Self-Denial  and  8df- Sacrifice  further  illustrated.— Parable  of 
the  building  of  the  Tower.— Of  the  Warring  King,  (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— TAc  Sacrificial  Salt.  (Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,)— The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt.,  xiii.,  44-46.) 

Christ  then  made  nse  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
brfore  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  it.  Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.  Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.  And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  '*  None 
of  you,  thatforsaketh  not  all  that  he  hathf  can  he  my  disciple.  Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  he  seasoned  ?'* 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance — ^without  self-sacrifice ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.! 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  is  invohred  in  tiie  very  idea  of  followliig  Chriit,  that  he  who  doei  it  decides  to  "  hear 
his  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  iUostrated  in  Plvtarch  (de  Sera  NuMinis 
Vindicta,  c  iz.),  who  say*,  that "  As  wickedness  hears  its  own  pnnkhment  along  widi  it,  so 
the  wicked  man  bears  his  own  cross."  Hal  rd  ith  omtutri  rShf  KtiiMfyidviav  Uaartt  KaKov^mv 
ix^ipti  rhv  ahrtS  oravpbv '  h  ii  Kaxla  rSy  KoXacrripiuv  /^*  lavr/jv  ticnffrov  H  ahr^lf  rtKraivtrat,  Suv^  n€ 
oZaa  0lov  6tiiuov^6i  tUrfoi  cat  tvv  a/0^17}  0d(Sovf  r<  voXXovf  Kai  itaOij  xoi^^^  '<i2  pLtrantKtlai  ko2 
rapoxai  ivawmvf  fxoyrof.  This  passage  shows  that  Christ  might  have  eoOBplogred  the  phrase 
withoat  any  known  reference  to  his  deaib ;  the  form  of  the  expresskw  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passage  was  modified  after  his  death  upon  the  cross.  Bat  John  tells  as  that 
Christ  did  allade  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  the  word  h^oHv  (xii., 
32) ;  and  Uiis  may  have  been,  and  probably  was.  before  his  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  be- 
ing delivered  overto  the  heathen,  when  he  osed  the  phrase  in  John.  The  passage  in  Ma^ 
thow,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  shnilar  sense  i  and  tims  John  and  the  S>Tiop- 
tical  Gospels  agree  in  stating  diat  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  Cf.  p.  288. 
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sidered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  ft>mi6d 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  his  disciples  during  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appears 
to  ine  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
ciples were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  Inore  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  GrOD. 
But  (v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  saU  must  be  theiie,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart  The  dbciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted ^Xo  keep  it  within  them ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart.  **  Have  salt  m 
yourselves^  and  have  peace  one  with  another.^* 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac*^ 
rifice  every  thing  ta  the  kingdom  of  Gon  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  Jidd^  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob« 
tain  this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  Gop ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected; but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
Divine  cpnsciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mer- 
chant seeks  for  precious  pearls,  atid,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long- 
ings, pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

§  209.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes,     (Luke,  xii.,  l.V 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Adulteress, 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  who 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refused  to  interfere ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men ;  not 
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to  establish  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  dLvil  property  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  .l^w  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  outward  Divine  an* 
thority  is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  Qf  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  after 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  de'tennineble ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  Just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.t 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  firiend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinndrs,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a.dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.   As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at- 

*  I  cannot  agree  in  Schleiermacher'i  opinion  Uiat  thii  wai  one  of  thoie  whom  Clirift  had 
aaked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  lo,  Chriit  would  doabdeu  have  replied  to  hkn,  ai  he  did 
to  otitien,  that  hu  foUowen  moit  be  prepared  to  renoonce  all  earthly  poMeMiona.  It  was 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  man  who  recognised  in  Jeans  a  teacher  of  Divine  authority, 
ihoold  aak  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispnte  between  himaelf  and  hia.  brother,  who  may  have  also 
admitted  Chrtef  a  antfaority. 

t  [There  haa  been  mooh  diapsto  aboat  the  antfaenticity  of  the  aoooont  of  Ihe  idolteRiiis 
woman;  John,  TiiL,  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal  and  external  groonda,  diat  it 
does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospo!  (see  Ldcke  on  the  passage) ;  peifaaps  its  insertion  thei9 
was  suggested  by  viii,  15.  Bnt  in  all  essential  features  it  bean  the  stamp  of  troth  and 
originality.  If  invented  at  all,  it  must  hare  been  by  the  Maroionites ;  bat  in  diat  case  il 
would  have  been  coloured  more  highly  widi  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  nor  could  an  io- 
vention  of  dieirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  difBcultiea 
consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narratiTe ;  and  eren  these  can  be 
readily  overcome.  As  to  the  account  in  Evang.  ad  Hebraoi  (Bus.,  iiL,  39)  of  a  woman  ao- 
cused  of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exa^eration  either  of  the  one  befiore  us  in  John,  or  of  tiie 
other  account  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (p.  fill) ;  or  whether 
1$  arose  from  a  Uending  of  the  two  together. 
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tODtion,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  tlie  gioand.  They  pressed  the 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  qnestioo  out  of  the  sphere  of 
law^  into  that  of  morality^  which  was  ptopeily  his  own.  Looking 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  *'H0  that  it 
without  sin  among  you,  Ut  himJirH  caH  a  stone  at  her.** 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  kno  the  moral  character  of 
dM  judge  is  of  no  account;  it  is  ^e  law  akme  that  judges.  But  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  (t.  e.,  the  tinner^ 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  anodier 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  awn  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Cbrist  ap- 
pealed to  the  ooBSciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  sin,  he  said, "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;"  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  810.  Chriifs  Intmatiom  of  the  Future.      • 

The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  jouniey  reveal  to  us 
the  topic  on  which  bis  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  cridcri 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with 
the  representatives  at  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ; 
yet  contemplating  with  joy  the  progress  of*  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  those 
Vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  strongei^,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  **It  is  finished  /" 

I  211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  heaven.    (Luke,  xiiL 
18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  and  Difference. — Compared  with  ths 
Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain,     (Mark,  ir.,  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.  Piercing  the 
veil  which  obscured  the  friture  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of 
his  word.  A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  oi  diinking  was  in 
preparation ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  die  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it  Thus  the  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.  These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven.^ 

*  Lake  givei  tfaei e  panblei  in  the  oonnesloB  we  haye  aatigaed  to  them.    In  If  attbew 
tfaey  are  placed  along  with  othen  of  a  very  di£Rneot  character,  oolly  agreeias  in  tiie  ooe 
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The  point  in  wbich  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
riarable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  i&ore  extensive,  in  that  of  the  learen 
more  intensive;  in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,-  after  its  own  image,  to  become  itb  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  id  the  race,  bat 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (iv., 
26).  *^  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  niglU  amd  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knotoeth  not  how.  For  the  earth  hringeih  Jbrth 
fruit  cf  herself;  first  the  hlade,  then  the  ear^  after  that  theJuU  corn  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  immediatdy  heputteA  in  the  sick' 
le,  because  the  harvest  is  comeJ*  Christ  obviously  intended  by  thiA 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  dbciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independejat  of  human  agency ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  grttdually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
God  designed  it  [the  fuU  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  the 
prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantive 
power  of  the  word  itsel£ 

§  212.  The  Fire  to  he  Kindled.— The  Baptism  of  Suferings.— Christ" 
ianiiy  not  Peace,  hut  a  Sword.    (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 

''  lam  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  vnfl  I  (more),  tf 

point  of  gonend  bearing  apoB  tfae  kingdom  of  God.    On  tiie  ainmgemeiit  of  the  parmbiei. 

cf.  p.  108. 

'  Thii  ptrable  bean  the  nndeniable  ttamp  of  originality  botli  in  ita  matter  and  form ;  ao 
that  we  camiot  oonaider  it  aa  a  rariation  of  one  of  die  other  parablei  of  die  growing  aeed. 
It  ia  worthy  of  note  that,  joat  aa  in  the  dxflforent  nairatiTea  of  die  aame  diaooane  gi^en  in 
the  fint  three  Goapela,  one  Bvangeliat  preaenrea  one  portion  and  anofiier  anodier,  ao  in  re- 
gard to  tfaeae  parablea  illoatratiye  of  the  tntentioe  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Maik 
alone  hat  preaerved  d»e  one  of  the  ripeming  com,  omitting  llie  Uastn  s  while  Matthew  tad 
Luke  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  former. 
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it  he  already  kindled?^'  As  he  had  comparod  the  pervading  and  re- 
newing power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  bo  here,  as  that  word 
Bends  forth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  nature  and  bum 
out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  un- 
quenchable flames  he  already  sees  buAtting  forth.  *'  What  will  I  more !" 
says  he ;  ''  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  aecomplished." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  suflTeringB 
that  were  awaiting  him.  ;  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptisna  which  he 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  afflictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  and  of  the  baptism  of  s^fferinf^  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  first  and  preparatory  one.  *'  I  have  yet  a  baptism  [of  suffering]  to 
he^  baptized  withy  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  be  accomplished,*^ 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it* 
Belf  was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderftil  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power ;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  de&th.  And  he 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace ;  far  from  it ;  the  truth  of 
God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
tions and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  6od4  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
cords and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before 

*  To  "  immene  himself  in  ■offeringB." 

t  The  common  interpretation  of  these  two  Terses  (which  is  certainly  a  possible  one)  con* 
■Idem  the  two  members  as  co-ordinate — rl  ^iXu  as  corresponding  to  rUs  cvvtxoitai ;  and 
d  tjfiri  iv^Ori  to  2wf  ol  Te\ta$fi :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  bow  do  I  wish  it 
were  already  kindled  !  bat  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  saffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I 
pained  nntil  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  fatnre.  And  in  a  certain  sense, 
indeed,  Chriiit  mighi  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  not  as 
yet  kindled ;  for  the  great  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  prodace  in  humanity  had  not  as 
yet  come.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  crisis ;  (or 
die  aooomplishment  of  his  work  as  Bayioor  by  the  ooosecration  of  his  safferings.  Bat  we 
(bink,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  com,  that 
be  alluded  in  the  first  clause  to  what  htid  been  done ;  the  fire  burned  already,  though  but 
glimmering  in  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  word  of 
eternal  life.  The  words  rl  SAm  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally ;  though,  as  we  have 
■aid,  the  other  rendering  is  not  imposmble  (Matt,  vii.,  14,  cannot  decide  die  question,  as 
the  reading  of  that  passage  is  doubtful).  The  ^  in  v.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  our 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  Eulkymiuf  Zigabenu$ 
The  word  •wkxpim,  thus  apprehended,  was  Cbiisf  s  firit  expression  of  his  struggles  of  sou! 
io  Tiew  of  the  approach  of  death.  |  Cf.  Matt,  x.,  "34,  seq. 
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his  eyes  tlie  effects  subsequently  produced  every  where  by  Christianity 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

§  213.    The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  Oh^ervation.     (Luke, 

xviL,  20.) 

When  the  Pbarisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Gtod 
should  appear,  he  assured  them,  "  THe  kingdom  qf  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  sh/no**  (oannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;*  '*  f^Jier 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here  /  or,  Lo  there  /  Jbr,  behold,. the  kingdom  of  God 
is  among  you,**i 

§  214.  The  personal  Return  of  Chriit  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Day  of 

Judgment     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst  Bat 
(v.  23,  24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his., 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  '*  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach.'*^ 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
"  He  mxtst  first  suffer  mdny  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation  ;^ 

*  Tbd  antithesui  is,  that  it  reyeals  itielf  invifibly,  lo  as  to  be  seen  only  by  the  eye  oi 
faith. 

t  The  words  tvrbs  hftSv  may,  indeed,'  mean  "  within  yon,"  as  they  are  commonly  inter- 
preted ;  bat  this  would  not  sait  the  persons  addressed,  for  they  were  as  yet  strangers  to 
the  kmgdom  of  God,  the  foondation  of  faith  not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  pas- 
sage, thns  understood,  would  have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  tiiem  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  warned  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  outward  ap 
pearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  laying  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted^  in 
the  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  Uie  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  them :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst,  if  yon 
will  only  recognize  it  ^ou  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near ;  the  king* 
dom  of  God  has  come  in  my  ministry ;  and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it"  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees ;  be  always  pointed  out  to  them 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Of.  Matt,  xii.,  28 ;  and  p.  241,  seq. 

X  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy  of  eardily 
manifestations ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder  believing  dogmatists  from 
seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  die  letter 
of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Apostles,  who  could  diemselves  as  yet  have  bad  no  ado- 
qoate  intuition  of  its  precise  nature. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  jadge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifUng  that  was  to  pr& 
cede  the  Consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  tdke  men  unawares, 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts..  He  presented  the  whole  in  one 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  Ws 
object  was  to  guard  them  agpEonst  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  dadsioii ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (t. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  nien  in  the  same  releoions  of  life  would  be 
revealed ;  **  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  lefi;*'  (to  the  judgment  of  God*;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  Qnoughfix>mdbMpiDnexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  *'  Left  t  wfaer^  Lord  V* 
He  replied^  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  w,  thither  wUl  the  tagleu  he  gathr 
ered  tagether^^\  (condemnation  will^fall  upon  those  tiiat  have  deserved  it). 

§  215.  Exhortatum  to  Watch  for  Christ's  Coming  (Luke,  xil,  36- 
48) :  to  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. — The  importunate  Widow. 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a^largrer  circle  of  disciples, 
Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  re- 
turn irdxa  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  praise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent— even  to  the  third  watch.J  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  would 

*i8m  below,  where  we  speak  of  Chriit's  lut  diiooanes. 

t  Lalie,  zvii.,  37,  gives  the  natural  coouexion  of  these  words  ;  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  28,  dief 
tre  placed  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this  last  crisis, 
t  It  is  clear  that  Pmal  had  these  words  of  Christ  in  view  in  1  Theia.,  v.,  1. 
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judge  between  thein  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xyiiL,  1,  seq,); 
and  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  16 
whom  nothing  is  aacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail ;  *^He  toiU 
avenge  tkemtpe^dily,*^  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  g^uine  congrega- 
tion of  GrOD  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

« 

The  ScHoor  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  of 
Divine  jnsticey-Bll  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
l^e  should  reveal  himself  to  bis  Church  a  second  time.t 

^  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion. —  The  StraU  GaU  and  the  Narrow 
Way, — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  rf  Heaven,  (puke,  xiii, 
24-n28.) 

The  hosts  that  galiidred  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  .in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  tnily  received 
and  applied ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self^sao- 
rifice,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  cazmot  see  a  clear  correspondence  between  Luke,  zWiL,  1,  and  what  foUowi.  Tb« 
whole  passage  exhorts  to  coafidence  in  God's  justice,  no  mailer  what  wrong  we  may  see 
done ;  not  to  praying  always  ;  for  constant  prayer  hai  another  aim  and  otject  It  is  pire- 
■oppoted  that  those  who  are  addressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  hearenly  Father ;  bat 
tfaey  are  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  be  delayed. 

t  Lake,  xviii.',  8.  '  This  was  probably  tlie  sense  of  the  words  in  this  coimezion ;  we  most 
remember  the  Tarioos  appUcatioos  of  which  the  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  If  aa^' 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefiniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  either 
to  his  spiritual  or  his  personal  self-manifestation  in  the  piogresa  ofhaman  affairs  and  of  die 
Church.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  ground  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  die  passage  waa 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and  fiio  in  perplexity  of  opinion  aboot 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  The  prophetic  descriptkm  of  the  last  days  givea  by  PmI 
presupposes  that  iutimations  of  the  same  had  been  thrown  out  by  Jesas.  I^JSBora 
likely  that  the  words  were  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  Christ  raal^ 
spoke  uf  his  second  advent,  than  that  thoy  were  thus  modified  al  an  after  period. 
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and  toilsome  way.*  **  Many  totU  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shaU  not  he  ahU^* 
Not  thoae  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heait  or 
the  will,  to  fVilfil  the  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances. .  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan- 
ing under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  he  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love— Hti  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  tlie  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  and 
tiie  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  b  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  might  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  him,  many,  oil  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in. 

§  217.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.    (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 

Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  learn 
the  import  of -his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
be  heat ;  so  (he  told  them)/  if  they  would  obseiTO  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching 
judgments  of  Gon  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  them 
hypocrites^  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  thcf  ability  \  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  the  future  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.}: 


« 


Cf.  p.  236.  ^  t  Cf.  p.  802. 

X  Cf.  Matt.,  xvL,  1.  In  a  very  similar  discourse  the  Pharisees  demanded  a  sign  from 
heaven  to  nccrcdit  his  callinq ;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if  tiiey  wonld  only  consider  the 
■ign  of  his  tchnle  manifestation,  in  connexion  with  the  signs  given  by  Ghxi  in  the  events  of 
the  times,  they  wonld  make  no  such  demand.  They  could  foretel  the  weather  from  the 
clouds  and  sky  ;  but  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  cri- 
sis, ^e  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  '  This  fallen  generation  seeks  a 
■ign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah ;  the 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Ninevites,  the 
Divine  judgments  over  tiicir  corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent'  His  manifestation  was 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coining  from  it    He 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  /* 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary^'*  ice,  (▼.  58).  (Why  must  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  tjiey  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  GoD,f 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved|— - 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  die  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected.     (Luke,  xiii.,  1-5.) 

Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as  typet 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging  justice  of 
God,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.§  In  answering 
them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  persons  in 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  .any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfbrtuiiate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  Wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazdrus,     (Luke,  xri.,  19-31.) 

The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

calls  tbem  hypocrites  becauie,  lor  want  of  a  right  gpirit,  Cbey  would  not  tiee  the  signs  be- 
fore  their  eyes ;  which  Tery  fact  was  the  cause  of  their  seeking  a  sign  from  heaven.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  disooone  in  Lake,  and  Christ  might  very  well  have  ottered  both  in 
separate  hot  similar  connexions.  The  oonnQxion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  thoagfa 
not  BO  obvious  in  Lnke.  To  be  sore,  die  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately  after  the  ui- 
historical  second  feeding  of  4000,  bat  the  qacstion  in  xvi.,  1,  afforded  a  very  suitable  occa- 
sion for  it;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same  as  tliat  mentioned  on  p.  245,  or  a  different 
one.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  qaestion  and  answer  oc^arred  twice. 

*  It  is  troe  that  v.  57  will  admit  of  Sehleiermacher's  interpretation,  viz.,  "  That  which 
they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  withoat" 
Bat  does  not  what  follows  presuppose  that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  true  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  coald  easily  decide  for  them- 
selves what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgments  of  God. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  gailt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

X  The  parabolic  oomoarison  in  its  complete  fomS  is  given  in  Luke,  xil,  58,  59,  and  in  its 
proper  connexion ;  but  not  in  Matt.,  v.,  25,  26.  Cf.  p.  233.  It  is  obvious  that  the  passage 
has  no  reference,  as  hai  been  erroneously  supposed,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death. 

$  Beep.  99S. 

X 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  Christ  showed  that  no 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  re- 
pentance and  faith  f  that  change  of  nature  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran- 
sient and  superficial.  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is  used 
is  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  bearitag  towards  Christ's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this :  **  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  be 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.''*  The  subordinate  point  is  tlie  con 
trast  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former^  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  qf  God,  forming  tiie  principal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

'*  There  is  no  alliuioo  in  Lake,  xri.,  31,  lo,  Chriaf  ■  refurrection ;  ft  proof  that  it  bas  been 
transmitted  pore,  especially  ai  tach  a  bearing  ooal|l  easily  haye  been  given  to  it,  as  wss 
done  in  -Mattbew  on  the  "  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  De  Wette  has  remarked  this.  Still 
tbe  passage  contains  a  reason  for  Christ's  non-appearance  after  his  resonectian  to  those 
who  ooold  not  be  bronght  to  believe  on  him  daring  the  period  of  his  public  ministry  cm  earth, 
t  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Slraust)  that  this  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  consoqaences  in  another  world,  bat  <nily 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  haman  life,  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  of  the  remoival  of  sadi 
ineqaalities  in  the  next  life.  It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  is  foanded  on  the  £bionitiflh 
doctrine  that  Wealth  is  intrinsically  sinfal,  and  poverty  intrinsically  nikeritorions ;  and,  ac- 
ccM^ingly,  that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  conditi<nis 
here.  In  sapport  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lazarus  bore  his  safierings ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinfal  life  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  bat  that 
it  was  now  his  turn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.  Bat  (1.) 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a 
morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving  from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused — ^is  not  tliis 
the  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  7  Misery  lay  at 
his  door ;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensaal  enjoyments. 
(2.)  The  sentence,  "  Thou  in  thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  tkingi,  and  now  .  .  thou  art  tor- 
mented" implies  the  came  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  things 
and  stifled  all  the  higher  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  now,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  tlie  sense 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain  &e  truth  in  a 
symbolical  fbrm,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
tore  ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  future  life.  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  those 
sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  dhange  of  heart  and  life.  Motet 
and  the  propfiets  would  not  have  tanqht  them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  tliemselves ; 
the  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  far 
his  neighbour.    (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Lazaras's  state  of  heart ;  bat  then  be  is 
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§  220.  PeriecuUoHB  t^ Herod  Anttpoi.     (Luke,  xiiL,  31.) 

Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Gidilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
had  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Fharisees  to  rid  them- 
selves-of  Christ's  troublesomei  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod*s  pranous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his  miracles- (Luke,  ix^r^)  I 
and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
"  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him^out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to.be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Gralilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  gettiug  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  '*  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  mu^t  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instrumentis  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ;  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith, 
or  whether,  without  iuventiug  the  report,  th^y  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reproof,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.  Christ's  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  B  foil  to  die  rich  man,  not  the  chief  figure.  Moreoyer,  the  oontrait  that  if  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Divei,  aiid  Uie  relation  in  which  he  ia  made  to  itand  to  Abraham,  indicate 
that  he  waa  intended  to  represent  a  pioas  man,  safiering  during  hit  life  oa  earth,  and  bear- 
ina:  his  afflictiona  with  religious  resignation.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  form  of  the  paraUe, 
several  points  were  more  prominently  broaght  out  than  diey  are  in  die  accoant  of  it  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  oa. 
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crafl  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
OoD  for  his  labours  there;  at  Jenualem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  '*  Go  tell  ihatjax,  bekold,  I 
cast  out  deviUf  and  I  do  cures  Uhday  anpL  to-^norrow  (u  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shall  be  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Newerthdess,  I  must  go  on  with  my  labours^  to-^y  and  to- 
morrow  !^  and  the  dayjbllowing  I  go  away ^  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  Jerusalem,'*X 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  alwaya  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John'a  labours,  still  the  city — t.  e.,  thfd  ruling  party 
there-^was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria,  (Luke,  xviL,  11,  seq.)— 
Inhospitality  of  certain  Samarxtans.-^-Displeasure  of  the  Disciples, 
(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed, 
— Gratitude  ofthfi  Samaritan  Leper.     (Luke,  xvii.,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  SamanaJI 
as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.  The 
seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans.  A  few  of 
them  met  with  a  bad  rejception  at  a  certain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

*  To  give  a  complete  lense  to  v.  33,  we  must  (^th  the  Petckitp)  iiuert  i^4\twBmi,  or 
■ome  like  word,  after  aupiov. 

t  Thia  is  by  no  meana  a  mere  rejxetition ;  the  preceding  verse  says  what  u  done  i  diis. 
what  mu^  be  done :  ia  n't — implying  a  ruling  Providence.  "  Do  not  think  that  any  hmnaii 
power  can  shorten  my  ministry ;  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jerosalem.^ 

X  The  verses  foDowing  (34, 35)  arc  found,  also,  in  Matt.,  xxiii.,  37-39.  The  question  is,  to 
which  place  do  diey  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap 
pear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove 
that  the  words  were  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  &  olKoi  ln(bv  does  not  ne 
cessarily  designate  the  Temple ;  and  henco  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the  words  when 
leaving  Galilee ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  he 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  wliole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  ^  Cf  p.  179. 

II  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one  journey,  it  is 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  from 
the  "  messengeri"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  conBdcuce 
of  Ihe  Apostles  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54).  which  implies  that  dicy  were  at  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  verse  53  of  the  sending  out  of  messen* 
gers,  without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  conaexion  with  the  fact  that  this 
Sa  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  tlie  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  ^ven^,  serves 
to  ooofirm  the  Teracity  of  ^e  latter. 
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to  entertain  them  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love — probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  '^Lard,  wilt  tkou 
that  loe  command  Jire  Jram  heaven  and  consume  thent^  even  as  Elias 
did  V^  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  *'  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  be 
actuated  ]"    And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice'  of  the  disciples 
against  theni.t  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  ^a^*- 
tude  was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice.} 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  were 
.fews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  firom  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im-  ^ 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in- 
spection. Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace. of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  thanki^l  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  d^lness  of  heart 


*  Namely,  not  to  call  jadgments  down  upon  the  enemiM  of  tfae.kiiigdoiii,  bat  to  seek 
tlieir  salvation ;  the  spirit  of  lore  and  mercy,  sympathizing  with  those  that  err  from  mista- 
ken zeal ;  as  Jesos  himself  had  distingnished  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  C£  p.  237,  343.  They  should  hare  known  that  his  miracles  were 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  pnnish.    Cf.  p.  134. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ'i  former  reception  Amcmg  the  Samaritaai 
proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative ;  it  only  iDustratea  the  manner  in 
which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

t  Of  coarse  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  evenC  (Lake,  xviL,  11)  necesaarily  faOi 
in  the  chronological  place  in  which  we  give  it. 

$  There  are  several  obscaritics  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  turn 
back  (v.  IS)  7  Schleiermacher  supposes  that  it  was  not  until  alter  the  lepers  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrifices ;  that  the  J«ws  wAf^t 
have  expected  to -meet  Christ  at  Ihe  feast  in  Jeruialem  and  thank  him  there ;  bat  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan,  sense  of.  the  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Geiizim,  and 
therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  not 
have  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  oUievB,  meiely  beduve  Irie  pmtitode,  witfaoot 
being  greater,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  as  suppose  the  case 
thus :  the  Samaritan,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opioioos,  and  ed- 
mitted  the  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  the  account  that  all  the  ten  went  together*  But  his  ardent  grati- 
tode  could  not  wait  for  Chqst's  arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  sooin  as  he  had  the  priesfs 
(^ertifik:ate,  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  the  way,  and  express 
his  thanks.  But  tfafe  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prol^ 
;iMe  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  soon  after  leaving  the  village,  ttd  iStte 
Samuritan,  foil  of  gratitade,  hastened  back  to  give  ntteraaoe  to  it.  • 
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ahown  by  the  Jews.     This  simple  example  was,  in  fiuct,  a  type  of  the 
conduct  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


GHBISrS  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

DEDICATION. 

$  223.  His  Siatement  of  the  Proof  of  his  Meuiahshif. — Hie  Oneness 
loith  the  Father. — He  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  Testament. 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Peiast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah/he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  "Bow  long  ioilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense? 
ff^kou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.**  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or 
in  ^hat  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  rospect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah^s  kingdom,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  hi^  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  **  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  use 
to  repeat  it  1  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
'^ou  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
My  sheept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

*  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  holds  a  sabonlinatc  place ;  the  prominent  feature  is  tlie 
oantraat  between  the  thankfalness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  and 
tfaii  fact  aloie  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impugn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  oritpnally  a  parable,  are  futile ;  ii 
bean  no  mark  of  improbability,  and  its  i>osition  in  the  historical  account  of  the  journey  is 
perfectly  natoraL  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those  points  in 
which  YaA  own  mind  is  mmt  interested,  and  throws  others  comparative^  into  the  back- 
groond ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  Uie  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground 
fi)r  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  invention.  This  much  against  Han,  who  expresses 
himself,  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  Strtnus. 

t  If  this  allodef  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Bbepberd,  and  the  worda  waAis  thw  iiitv  (▼. 
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I  grant  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  o{  my  hand  (t.  e.,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
der which  they  will  reach,  in  sa&ty,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father ;  I  and  the  Father  are 
oneP 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father;  but  this  was  faunded  on  the  consciousness 
t)f  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  ot^ier  places  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  In  afid  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  might  not  haye  been 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

1 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im- 
passable gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
ofience  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  Gtod.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  oense  the  Son  of  Gtod,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  "  If/' 
said  he,  **  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, repre^nt  God  (e.^.,  judges  an&  kings),  are  called  gods  (o^tl^M)  ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  San  of  God,**  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  ofience  at  his  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
hi3  saying,  "lam  one  toith  the  Father  ;**  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  oT  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 

26)  are  genaine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  oonTMvation  took  pl^ce  shortly  after  the 
other,  and,  therefore,  that  the  joaraey  to  Galilee  and  hack  coald  not  have  oocarred  between 
them.  Bat  it  would  not  be  at  all  deciaiie  to  that  effect ;  Chrif  t  may  have  alladed  to  die 
parable  frequently,  and  thai  kept  it  freah  in  the  memory  of  hia  hearera.  ' 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of  this  argament  which  Strauu  (S**-  Anfl.,  i.,  536)  haj 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tublnger  Zeitsc^rift,  1836,  il,  89) :  "Jesus  used  this  line  of  argument 
to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  the  Son  of  God  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  kii  Meuiak' 
ship,  and  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  AfessloA  wta  ao  called,  diat 
fu  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  connexion  in 
which  the  argament  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not  offended  because  Chriat 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  bat  Messiah  had  a  right,  but  becana e  they  believed 
him  to  claim  more  than  any  creature  could.  It  was  not  hia  Messiahship  that  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God  without 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Christ's  concluding  sentence  (v.  36)  implied  that  if  aiqr 
one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much  more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  God, 
and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  i  e.,  of  the  Messiah ;  tfana  preaappoaing  Ua-  own  Meiaiah- 
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ing,  that,  if  they  would  not  belieye  his  words,  they  might,  from  his 
warks^  know  and  belieye  that  He  was  in  the  Father, 'and  die  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  FEBJEA  (BETHABABA). 

)  SM.  Bii  Decisitm  tm  the  Queitian  ^f  Dttforce^^Cdibacy.     (Matt., 
*  xix,  1^12  ?  Mark,'X.,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Betfaabara,  in  Peraea,*  where 
he  had  first' appeared  publicly,  aaid  where  he  had  always  found,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist^s  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recogniie  Jesus  as  high- 
er than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former.daily  performed.  . 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology— at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time— were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution;  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical,  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.!  The' school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount|}  that  mar- 

■hip.  The  argament  i«,  tiiereibre,  rather  a  danclusio  a  minori  nd  ma^tu  thnn,  tm  Kem 
tliiDbi,  an  apagogk  one. 

*  John,  X.,  40.  This  hrief  f  tay  in  Persa  is  intimated  also  in  Halt.,  xix.,  1 ;  fiv  .wha^ 
erer  sense  is  pat  npon  the  "words  tk  rd  B^ia  t%  *lovi(UmS,  it  it  expressly  said  that  Christ 
went  ffipav  roD  *lop6dvov.  What  is  said  in  Mark,  x.,  1,  ».  e.,  that  he  went  throagfa  Perea  to 
Jndeat  appears  to  conflict  with  the  original  account  of  the  jonmey,  as  given  in  Lake.  Com- 
paring Matt.,  xix.,  1,  seq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  1,  seq.,  yfe  infer  that  what  is  here  related  took 
place  partly  daring  Christ's  stay  in  Peraea,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jerosalem 
into  Jadea. 

t  Cf.  Miehaalis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.«  $  ISO.  t  Oil  p.  233. 
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riage  is,  according  to  its  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  lifb  [*'tkey  twain 
are  anejlesh*'].  As  it  was  his  work  eyery  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  origrinal  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Grenesis,  as  origiiially  the  basis  of  its  institu- 
tion by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  fitim  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  Qqd 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibidoo,  denoted 
by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights— its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  "diat  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together;  and  this  is 
tnarriage.  It  was  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  inta  which  two 
persons  of  dififereiiit  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  *'  What^  tkerefore,  Crod  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it) 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  jmt  aewnder,**  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  adhiits  of  di- 
vorce V  He  replied,  *^  Moaes^  because  of  the  hardkee*  of  yomr  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  witfes 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sens^,  but  to  bring  about  outward  ci^lization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.** 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea^ 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  ease  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  wa^  in  the  beginning,  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal. 
(GaL,  iiL,  19.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  t^ 
disciples ;  its  indiBsolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
"  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the  Christian  idsa  61 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.  We  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alarm  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
difficult  would  be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Hfe.  Mars- 
over,  if  he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  oqiitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  mdupeHstMe,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod.  It 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  marriage;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  direnified 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
Matthew's  GkMipel)  the  passag^e  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in 
this  sense  could  he  have  spoken  of  celibacy  **Jbr  the  kingdom  ofHeaven't 
sake  ;"  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  Ho  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  effort,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  "  Blessed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  &c., 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describes 
an  existing  state  of  facts :  "  There  are  some  eunuchs^*^  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.  It  involves  his  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  necessity  may  require. 

*  225.  The  Blessing  of  Litde  Children.    (Luke,  xviii.,  15-17  ;  Matt^ 

xix.,  13-15 ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  'a  certain  place  in  Persea,  where  hp  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing*  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  *'  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.**  He  then  took'  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;  adding,  "  Whosoever'  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child;  shall  not  enter  therein.*^  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deetning  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his'king^m 
would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  paying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  ctiild,  suffering  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  u  share  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
by  making  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  after  its -original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  .dawning  sense  of  God  in  human 

nature. 

% 

*  Prediiely  |he  fame  apirit  aa  waa  demanded  in  the  aayinga  of  Chriat  aUoded  to  on  p. 
285,  aeq. 

t  The  belief  tiiat  rea$tm  ia  aelf-aufficient  would  atterly  anhinge  the  Chriatian  world,  and 
caaae  ita  life  to  aaaune  forma  directly  the  r^erae  of  thoae  which  Chriatian  prindplea  have 
created.    It  would,  indeed,  canae  a  cooteat  of  life  and  death. 
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§  226.    Christ's  Conversation  with  the  rich  Ruler  qf  the  Sjfnagogu 
(jfoung  man?).     (Matt.,  xix.,  16-24;   Mark,  x^  17,  seq.;   Luke, 

xviii.,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  ruler*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  ^o 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  ,  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected-  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
'  that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  *'  Good  Masier^  wkal 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  etemalltferi 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  caUest  thou  me  good  t^  none  is  good  save  mc, 
that  iSf  God.**  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  wiQ 
Tanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  dense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  Goo  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  so 
creature.  He  alon^  is  .the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  rs* 
tional  beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  (tod, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
hf9  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

*  According  to  Luke  an  Spxt»v,  which  might  also  mean  "  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim;" 
bat  as  Christ  wai  at  PcraBa,  it  was  more  probably  "  a  raler  of  the  synagogue.'*  Accoid- 
ing  to  Matthew,  he  was  a  **  yoang'  man,"  which  does  not  suit  very  weD  with  his  amgant 
language  "All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  yooth  ap."  It  is  trae,  the  words  U  v$dniTisim 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatic.t  bat  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate;  their 
omission  may  have  been  caased  i>y  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allude.  Aldxmgh  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was  a  youth,  yet.  the  ,whole  tone  of  dit- 
course  appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteooa  oogM^noe 
founded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  youth' up. 

t  Lachmann  reads,  rj  nx  iputras  irtpl  rov  dj^aOoD :  us  iariv  h  ayaOSs.  Even  if  this  be  the  true 
reading,  De  Wett^i  explanatioa,  which  seems  to  me  to  coMflict  with  the  whole  temdbSt^ti 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it.  It  ma^  be  thas  interpreted.:  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good  T  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  lean  what  is 
good ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  (Miller,  Lehre  v.  d.  Suude,  p.  80,  gives,  is 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  fiom  communion  with-  him  who  alone  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  the  good  ;"  thus  making  lAm  sense  about  die  same  as 
in  the  common  reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyaell  But  tiaoe 
thou  askest  me,  then  know,"  &c.  Bat  Lacbmann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  "  good"  was 
a  stui^ling-hlock. 
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to  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  8elf-deification.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  'that  he  was 
vainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu- 
mility ;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
bim,  by  declining  for  himadf  the  epithet  **  good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  once 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
bad  kept  the  commandments,  t.  «.,an  their  literal  and  outward  sense,* 
w^ithout  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life ;  ^the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  standipoint— *that  H)f  a  justitia  civUis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  still  lacking,  (2.)  The  seconfl  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  fbllows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  "^  tkou  toiU  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments  y*  implying,  doubtless,  ^  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as.  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  Gt)D,  and, '  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  pot  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  his 
wilful  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  grivea  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  Ali  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
upy  When  he  adds,  "  What  lack  I  yet  V*  Jesus  teUs  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  *'  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treas- 
ure (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Groo,  which-  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  tne" 

*  Am  quoted  Lake,  xyiii.,  20. 

t  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Sofm  given  by.  Luke  is  not  that  which  most  accurately 
expresses  Christ's  meaniog.  Matthew  has  it,  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect;*'  but  even  hero 
could  not  be  intended  a  perfection  superior  to  the /i((/?/m«7i/ of  Ae  law ;  for,  according  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection ;  aqd,  moreover,  the  subsequent  ex> 
prassions  of  ^c  dikciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to'speciiy  a  state  of  heart  which 
all  most  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misunderstanding  of  this  conversation 
of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  u  e.,  the  performanee 
of  dv4y,  and  moral  perfection :  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  ^  passage  moro 
correctly ;  not  so  much  in  his  beautiful  treatise  "Quit  Dives  Salv.,"  as  in  his  Strom.,  iii, 
449.  He  says  -on  Matt«  xix.,  91 :  iXiyxu  r^  Kovxi^fLtvov  htl  r^  vdvaf  r^  hroXAi  hr  ycorvrtf 
Ttntpflici¥iu,  oh  Y^P  vtwhtpfiitu  ro '  i/amivcis  rdv  ithiolw  Stt  iavrdv  *  Hrt  6i  M  tc9  Kvpiov  nmXu9 
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Christ  commands  him  to  follow,  jost  as  he  was,  without  delaying  to 
care  for  his  possessions ;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
greneral  thought:  *'  The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest,  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom.'* 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  dung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  Iovq  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.   The  Danger  of  Wealth.     (Matt,  xix.,  22,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  22, 

seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

"The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  "  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;" 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible I  *^  It  is  easier  far  a  camd^^  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole ;  the  words  of  v.  26,  '*  With  men  this  is  impossible  (L  e.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  hut  toith  God  all  things  are  possible^*  show 
that  .Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  hearers  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  "  Who^  then^  can 
he  saved  ?" 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  narrative,  as  given  in  oar  Go«poLi,  diat  form  of  it  whirfa 
appeari  in  tfao  Evang.  ad  Hebrteoi,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  fiom  the 
way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and  others  anhistorically  dilated ;  e.  fr-,  Chriit, 
instead  of  throwing  oat  a  single  tboagfat  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  foil 
explanation  (tboagh  a  correct  one).  "  Dixit  eid  eum  alter  diviium  (whether  several  rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magittn, 
qoid  bouum  facicns  vivam  f  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophctas  fac  (an  imitation  of 
Christ's  saying  that '  in  love  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  falfiUed').  RenpondU  ad 
eum :  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  qva  postides,  et  divide  pauperibut  ei  veni^  eeqmere 
me.  CcepU  autem  dives  scalpere  caput  suum  (cleariy  enoagh  a  little  cokraring  matter 
thrown  in ;  altboagh  sach  graphic  featarei  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spariooanesa ;  dieir 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  apparent).  Et 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus :  Quomodo  dicis :  legem  feci  et  propheta*,  ^dniam  scripfum  est  in 
lege:  diliges  proximum  tuum  sieut  te  ipsum,  et  ecce,  mnlti  fratres  tui,flii  Abrcdutf  amieiti 
sunt  stercore,  morienies  prte  fame  et  domus  tua  plena  est  mtiUis  bonis  el  mm  ^^rtditur 
omnino  aliquid  ex  eaad  eos." 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  also  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

"  The  things^*  said  Christ,  "  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possi* 
hie  with  God,**  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  pov^rs,  he  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  "  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  us  ?  Loy  we  have  left  all 
and  followed  theeJ'i  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise :  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents^ 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children  Jor  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shaU 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting**  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christiltns  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  gl6rified,-  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  oo 
earth.  The  second  pfiut  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ors— everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  Reign  with  Christ, 

Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  *' sit  upon  ttodve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel** 
The  word  "judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,"  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  GioD  in  the 
New  Testament;}  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  be  developed  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  XTiii^  36,  iiipportB  thi*. 

t  The  form  of  the  qneition  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (xix.,  S7)  impKes  a  looking  for 
reward  on  hia  part  Bat  had  thii  been  his  object  in  patting  it,  Christ  woald  have  nun^ 
emphatically  reproved  it. 

X  Cf.  p.  225.  Varioos  passage*  of  Paal  (1  Cor.,  ri.,  S,  &c)  presvppose  such  sayings  of 
Christ. 
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the  Head,  but  alao  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  GroD  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  because  its  dominign  is  to  be  uniyersai*  This  is  aa 
important  idea  for  Ch'ristifLn  'ethics.  There  are  to  be  *' judges^'  and 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled" — ^but  in  an  exalted  sense— in  the  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV.    ^ 

JB8U8  IN   BETHANY. 

§  229.   The  Family  of  Lazarus^ — Martha  and  Mary  ;  their  differoA 

Tendenciet.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Persea,  where  be  found 
so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olivds,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother;  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  Ihe  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  left  us  a  description  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisters,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ei^ 
dted  guest,*  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  offered;  while  her 
more  spirituar  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  tliereof ;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

*  The  paasago  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  eariier  period  of  thia  intimacy.  It  is  brue. 
Lake  (x.,  38)  does  not  mention  tlie  name  of  the  village ;  the  account  transmitted  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  an  in  other  cases,  he  woald  not  insert  the  name 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  defiuiteness  to  the  narrative.  The  event  itself,  as  a  very  si.:r- 
nificant  oue,  had  been  faithfally  kept  and  -transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  nnimportant  to 
the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  is  true,  the  position  of  the  passagCt 
in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  might  lend  to  the  inference  that  the 
place  wa."j  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  account  itself 
miny:lcs  two  journeys  together,  as  is  ospcrinlly  evident  in  the  single  case  before  os.  Dt 
IVctteh&a  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  account  he  "had  received,  vhich 
gave  him  no  infonnation  about  the  locality ;  this  last  we  must  learn  from  John.  Tlie  prob- 
abilities, in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  our  supposition.  The  nndesigiied  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  the  description  of  the  familj',  4f.,  is  a  strong  prrof 
of  credibility.  Sfrauss,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazaras  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason;  Luke's  object  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the  mention  of  Lazartui  was,  tbero- 
fbre,  not  at  all  necessary. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers  :  "Martha,  thou  art  car^ftd  and  troubled  about  many  things^ 
but  one  thing  is  need/id  ;*  and  Marfhath  chosen  that  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  human  effort)^  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  bhall  he  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)."  -p  ... 


.i 


It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  'history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  the^ee  to  infer  that  Christ  as- 
cribes superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  qpnstant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  ne-: 
eessarily  indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  &om  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground, 

§  230.   The  Sickness  of  Lazarus;    Chrisfs  Reply  to  the  Messengers 

who  informed  him  of  it.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) . 

While  Christ  was  in  Peraea,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  6f  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  by  death ; 
although  its  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward :  **  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby** 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  1  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assurance  that  the  mercy 

*  This  clause  is  wanting  ip  Cod.  Caniab.t  and  other  Latin  authorities ;  bat  nothing  would 
be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  left  out;  for  "that  good  pirt> which  cannot  be  lost"  ia 
the  "one  thing"  to  whi6h  life  should  be  supremely  deyoted,  in  contrast  wi^^e  "rntny 
things"  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 
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and  power  of  God  would  be  glorified  in  tfaemselvee  and  their  brother, 
by  saving  the  latter  from  death?  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
*'  That  the  Son  might  be  glorified/'  added  by  the  Evangelist  hiniselC 
incorporating  his  own  explanation'  with  Christ's  words  1 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  cimld  not  but  foreknow,  in- 
fallibly, in  ttko  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  die 
disease ;  it  mat/  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  ndt  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  afterward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something 
el^e  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  predict^n  on  the  deceptive  'evidence  of 
mere  symptoms ;  he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  the  Divine 
nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
sure,  it  iB  possible  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazams  vrould  he 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  from  sickness,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
although  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inc€»isistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  difference 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
the  partial  ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he  ut- 
tered the  words  "  ^TT^p  TTJg  dofiyf  rov  Seov,**  and  stopped  there,  the 
rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist. 

f  231.  The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Christ^ s  ConversaHot^  tcith  the  Disci- 
ples in  regard  to  it.     (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Pera&a,  where 
his  laboui-s  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  mfnistry.  But  although  his  .course  was  thus  decided 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  tlie 
happiest  religious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's  encouragihg  language 
now  afford  them !  The  word  of  promise  «eemed  to  be  broken ;  hii 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True;  hit 
word,  which  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught:  What  conflicting 
feelings  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either 
they  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 
*  John's  not  olentioning  a  second  meisenger  (▼.  II)  does  not  prove  that  none  was  seat 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  *' slept/'  they  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  recovery.* 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  **I^azaru*  it  dead^  and 
I  am  glad  for  your  taktM  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe**  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  assecting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fapt,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  h£Ld  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  lie  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  sufierea  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  power  afterward ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  ho  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  super-uBtunX  power ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  ^ma  of  his  Divine  calling  were  al- 
ways. kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
too,  he  did  not  cure  aU  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  ahurmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  tjiat  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  ch4> 
acteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  promtDently  (v.  16) ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fean 
bad  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjby  his  persbnal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus*. 
tomed  to  hear  him  compare  hin^self  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  thb  earth  during  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

Moreover,  when  John  Ib  giving  any  instance  of  the  exercise  -of  Christ'i  aopematoral  knowl' 
edge,  ho  generally  intimates  it  in  somo  way ;  here  he  gives  no  sach  intimmtioD.  When 
Christ  told  the  disciples  that  Lazaras  "  slept,"  they  nudcrstood  his  words  in  a  natural 
sense ;  and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thooght  he  had  received  a  message  from  tho 
sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may.  John's  language  is  not  sacb  as  would  be  used  hy 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  supernatural. 

*  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  tliat  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been  restored  by 
Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  tliat  "  sleep"  was  a  common  image  of  deaA ;  yet  their  misunder- 
standing is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  son\e  suppose ;  nw  does  it  throw  the  least  sh^e 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  £vangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5 ;  cC  p.  294,  299.  A  similar  figure,  Luke,  xi^  33 :  The  light  that  cannot  bvt 
shine.    CC  p.  S28,  246. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,*  "  Are  there  not  twdce 
keurs  in  the  day  ?  y  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not^  be- 
cause  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  toarld,**  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  '*  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  nigkt 
he  stumbleth f  because  their  is  no  light  in  him,**  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  whefn  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  th^ir  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Vet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
far  that  they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  die  place  of  his  yisi- 
ble  presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  In 
this  Bptritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  ths 
World. 

r 

^'232.  The  Death  of  Lazarus. — Christ's  Conversation  with  Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (y.  33,  3i).^Jesus  Weeps  (y.  36). 

The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethafay  reached  Maitha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.-  Mary,  lost  in  grief,  gaye  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  herw  The  former  went  out  to  meet  the  Sav- 
iour; and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  mighty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.  "  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  hertj 
tny  brother  had  not  died;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee,**  Jesus  replied,  •*  Thy  broth- 
er shall  rise  again  ;*'  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not  to 
the  future  resurrection;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  t^a^  consolation, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.  He  wished 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;"  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.  Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
•^as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of. all  resurrec- 
tion :  "J  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoei^er  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die,**  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  **  Bcliev- 
est  thou  thisV*  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 
*  The  words  tre  enigmatical  witboat  tfaia  aUoiion ;  with  it,  they  are  plain. 
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the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  which  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  Words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah-^, 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  eyen  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She^ hastened. toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  suck  request  as  her  sister 
had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  "  JLorif  if  thou  hadst  been 
herCf  my  brother  had  not  died,**  .Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  t^m  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  al^ 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion, the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  fiiends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  bo  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Map  as  well  as  Goo ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,. must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  ofier 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight'of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  family ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  1  *'  Could  not  this  man,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died  V* 

*  Sirausi  fiuda  a  contimdiction  here  between  John  and  the  otl^er  Evangeliati :  "  The 
Jews  qaute  only  the  curing  of  the  blind;  why  did  they  not  qaote  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
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§  233.  T)u  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. — The  Prayer  of  Christ.     (Johiit 

xi.,  38-44.) 

When  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Martha,* 
whose  heart  fluctaated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave  npw  utterance  to 
her  doubts :  ''  Lord,  hy  this  time  he  stinketh  ;t  Jbr  he  ha£h  been  dead 
four  days,**  Jesus  said  unto  her,  *'  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
icotddst  Mieve,  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  T'}  (see  God  glorify 
himself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  .as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  "  Father^  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  jne;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  'always;  hut  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  hy,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me."  Meaning  that  hb  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  then  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ^  life;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
enly Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  powers 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  pubUc,  individual  thanksgriving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this,  like  all  his  othcrr  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  Gron 
for  him ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  in  unity  with, God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voico  of  Jesus  csiled  him 

of  which  the  other  Evangelists  give  several  instancei  7"  Bat  how  do  we  know  that  these 
Jews  at  the  city  wore  acquainted  with  what  had  occnired  in  Galilee  ?  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral for  thorn  to  recur  to  the  miracnlpas  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  ci^  itself  so  short  a 
timo  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virtdent  opposition  against  him  T  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  inventioji,  the  inventor  must  have  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  raising 
the  dead ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  most  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  ii 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  tmc. 

*  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  characten ;  the  far- 
mer doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence. 

t  Wo  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who*  say  that  this  expression  of  Martha's  is  oo 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse.' 

X  The  reference  of  the  words  6^h  r^v  ^lav  toU  ^toi  is  doubtful.  Some  refer  them  to  the 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  .that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  **  believing/'  bat 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  direcdy  to 
Martha  (v.  25),  in  which  faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "itf^tt,"  dec.,  are 
not  given  in  diat  verse  expressly,  but  it  contaiiui,  as  we  have  already  remaxiied,  the  basis 
of  a  promise  of  the  kind,  only  not  annoaooed. 
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fotthy  he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doin^/ testify  that  the  power  to  do 
it  was  from  God.*  < 


§234.  Measures  taken  against  Christ  hy  the  Sanhedrim.     (John«  xi., 

•*  *  47,  seq.) 

Thq  raising  of  L^fisarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationf  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.  '*  If  the  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.  The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  xhe  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  lefl  us.'*  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  said,  '*  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation,  should  perish."  And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  Tiic  omission  of  the  raising  of  Laztnu  in  the  first  three  Gospels  has  been  addfKod  ai 
an  are^trment  against  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  for  it  by  the  pecoliar  character,  origin,  and  aims  of 
John's  Qospcl,  the  ailment  might  have  more  weight  To  seek  a  tpecial  reason  for  the 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  bat  arbitrary  hypotheses.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  general  reason,  viae.,  that  the  former  Gospels  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  die  raising  of  Laxams  would  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily be  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inUnliiHk  to  exaggerate  is  obvkxis  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  possible,  e.g,, 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind  ;  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  d:c.  In  reply  to  this,  we  might  admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  objeol^ 
cmly  selected,  from  the  abundant  materials  furnished  by  the  Evangelical  history,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  U\fl  of  Christ ;  but  this  admission  would  not 
affect  the  veracity  othxs  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  lepert, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  JcAm ;  while  the /sad- 
ing  of  the  five  thousand,  tho  very  highest  c^  them  all,  is  given  by  die  other  Evangelists  ai 
well  as  by  him.  A  high  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  ground 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded ;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly  to  their 
oonncxion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the 
facts  in  his  history.  Xhis  last  holds  good  especially  of  the  narrative  in  question — ^that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  the  course  of  his  life  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ;  and  H  also  explains  the  resolu- 
tion soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  flut  him  out  of  die  way.  And  this,  in  turn,  confirms 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative  itself.    '  t  Cf.  p.  89& 
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die.  The  mode  of  bis  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  hm 
person,  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  PassoYer  at  Jenualem. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    EPHRAIM. 
f  236.  The  Neceuity  for  Christ's  Death, 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  seaBon  of  vb- 
disturbed  intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  dose  of  bii 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim^  in 
die  desert  of  Jtidea,  several  milest  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer?  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  Be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers  ^  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  hi»  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  w'as  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  Him 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  bis  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xi.,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then^  would  have  been  to  loee  the  roost 
favourable  juncture ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
Messiah.  He  did  not  sech  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execution 
*  John,  xi.,  54.  t  AccordiDg  to  Jerome,  SO  Romin  miles. 
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of  his  calling,  ii)  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  loyo  to  God 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacHfice.*  And  he  was  assured  that 
precisely  by  his  deeUh  was  the  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  bis  own  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine  < 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  cnltare.  With  this 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  (Mfparadon  from 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closing  conversadons  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236;  Journey  to  Jericho.^^The  Healing  t^f  Blind  Bartimeus,    (Matt, 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.i  35,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first' east wardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feast.|  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  c^  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
Galilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer- 
ingSt  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  8plendour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,'^  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 

*  There  mast  be  a  rigbt  conception  of  Chriaf  *  lelf-tacrifice  as  a  moral  act,  in  oomiexkm 
with  hifl  whole  calUng^,  in  order  to  any  jast  doctrinal  view  of  his  snfferinga. 

t  According  to  Josephos,  150  stadia. 

t  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  through  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  his  ministry  in  Jadea. 
As  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  nearly  connected  with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  be  fimnd  in  John.  Apart 
from  the  latter,  wo  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  passed  thitragfa  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

$  The  departure  from  Bphraim  connects  itself  naturally  witib  Luke,  zviii.,  31;  why, 
otherwise,  should  it  be  said  tiiere  that  before  they  came  to  Jericho  he  "  took  his  diseiplei 
apart,  and  said  unto  them  ?"  Ac 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimeut,*  who  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  king 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Jesua  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  "Beef 
good  comfort;  he  calleth  ^tkee,"  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
&ster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession^  joining  in  the  general  Hosannab ! 

§  237.  Christ  Lodges  with  Zaccheus,     (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 

The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  die  rejoicing  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  carayan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus^  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  ^hort  stature;  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  s^e  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  *'  ZitcckeusJ^  make  haste  and 
come  doton^Jbt  Uhday  I  must  ahide  at  thy  house,**  The  love  wi^  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

*  According  to  Lake,  Christ  met  the  blind  jnan  on  entering  the  town ;  according  to 
Jdlatthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  beaidei,  apeaka  of  ivo  blind  men.  It  ia 
eaay  to  conceive  how  theae  different  representationa  of  the  fame  event  could  ariae ;  the 
only  queation  Im,  which  haa  the  nwre  internal  probability  ?  Mark  not  only  givea  Uie  name 
of  the  blind  man,  bat  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circomatantial,  that  it  most  have 
been  derived  from  die  report  of  an  eye-witness.  Bat  in  Lake  the  connexion  of  events  is 
ao  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link :  the  entry,  the  blind  man's  Joining  the  prooea- 
aion,  its  pasaage  throagh  the  town,  its  halt  at  the  hoose  of  Zaccheoa ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  atamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Lake.  The  aocoont 
oaed  by  Mark,  perhapa,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  prDceaaion  at  the  gate  and 
went  forth  widi  it ;  and  thia  mi^t  naturaUy  lead  to  the  sapposition  that  the  event  occorred 
on  the  paasage  oot  The  statement  of  Matthew,  that  two  were  cared,  la  more  difficult.  It 
may  be  explained  eidrar  on  the  ground  that  two  aocounta  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  the  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  auppoaition,  and  a  aubae* 
qa,ent  blinding  of  the  two  narrativea,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew'a  mentioning 
two  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  cure. 

t  It  was  bat  a  abort  distance  from  Jericho-  to  Jeroaalem ;  and  we  know  neidier  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  uor  how  far  it  had  journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 
the  day  it  was. 

t  Whether  he  had  known  Zaocheua  before,  or  waa  informed  of  bis  name  by  the  faj- 
■tanders,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  that  ha  made  use  of  hk 
aupematural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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should  go  to  ''be  gnest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  reference 
to  this  feeling  Christ  said,  "  This  day  is  salvation^  come  to  t/iis  house^ 
/brasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which^  was  lost,"i  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  GO0  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

§  238.   The  Request  of  Salome.  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Disciples  re* 
buked,     (Matt,  xx.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John»  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  iu* 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  die  knowledge  of  her  sons4  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  w^re  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  of  V*  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
•'  We  are  able^  And  he  answered  :  •'  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  .highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent such  strifes  were  vrith  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  had  become  oootinced  of  nii,  and  received  the  bringer  of  MlvatioQ  with  repentanee 
and  love. 

t  SdUeiennacher  thinki  (ii.,  174)  that  thii  occurred  on  the  aecond  day,  after  the  ailUr 
had  become  generally  known.  We  lee  no  soiBcient  groond  ibr  thia  aappoaitkm.  It  mp- 
pean  from  the  whole  narrative  that  the  marmnrs  of  the  people,  and  the  wordtof  Zaccheoa. 
aroae  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  v^/tcpop  (Lake,  xiz.,  9),  and  its  relation  to 
w^^tpcv  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  our  view.  SMeiermtxdier  seema  to  lay  too  much  atreai 
OD  itcmhvTuv  (v.  n). 

X  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  direclly  to  Christ;  according  to 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  thrajogh  their  mother.  Christ's  aildtisi 
to  them  (Matt,  zz.,  32)  presupposes  Uiat  really  they  made  the  request. 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  among 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  ciyil 
communities ;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,'  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  tku  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  oftke  Pounds,    (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 

Chiist  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds,  which  was  givon>  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  **  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear.". 

Theiie  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdoin  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
bf  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  coH>peration.  He  particulariy 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  firom  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  the  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement. 

*  Lake  does  not  give  this  narrative,  bat  mentions  (xxii.,  24)  a  similar  dispute  fiir  rank 
tmong  the  disciples,  and  recites  tlicsc  similar  expressions  of  oar  Lord.  It  is  probably  oat 
of  place,  as  sach  a  contention  coald  hardly  have  arisen  at  the  last  meal«  after  the  instita- 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  The  collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  symbolicsi 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  reboke  of  this  ambitioas  spirit,  was  connected  with  the  last 
meaL 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaithful  servant 
failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  such  various  connexions  :* 
"  Unto  every  one  that  hath  (t.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
shall  (more,  and  ever  more)  he  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaineth 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (t.  e,,  does  not  truly  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,** 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  and  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  ^  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  Hot  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Parable  jof  the  Lahourers  in  the  Vineyard,     (Matt.,  xx.,  1-16.) 

Here,  also,  belongs  the  patable  of  the  lahourers  in  the  vineyard,  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  oym  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad- 
mits of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and 
concluding  pas8ages.t 

•  Cf.  p.  105,  190. 

t  The  words  **  The  hut  tkaU  btfint,  and  thejirtt  Ituff'  (▼.  16),  cannot  pociibly  denote  the 
punctum  taliens  of  ^e  parable ;  in  it  the  laat  are  not  preferred  to  the  finit ;  the  latter 
simply  fail  to  receive  more  than  the  former,  as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  complain  of 
receiving  their  wages  last,  bat  only  Uiat  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  others.  It  is  some- 
thing merely  accidental,  necessary  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation,  and  axis* 
ing  merely  from  its  form,  that  the  torn  of  the  first  comes  last;  they  had  to  see  the  last  re- 
ceive equally  as  mach  as  themselves  before  they  coald  complain  of  it,  and  thos  give  occ^r- 
sion  for  the  utterance  of. the  tra^  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth. 
In  Luke,  xiiL,  30,  the  same  wordf  occnr  ("  there  are  last,*'  &c),  but  in  a  totally  different 
■ense.  Here  the  "  last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shot  oat  finom  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  and 
the  passage  teaches  that  many  from  among  the  pations,  estranged  from  GKm),  shoald  be 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  shoald  be  excluded  from 
it  who  had  held  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words 
would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable.  The  latter  daase  of  the  verse,  "  many  are 
called,  hot  few  chosen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt,  xxii.,  14)  that  many  are  ootwardly  called, 
and  belong  by  profession  to  the  kingdom  o£  God.  Nor  is  this  relevant  to  the  parable : 
which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  called  and  the  ehosen  ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  such  as  are'  entirely  excladed  from  the  kingdom.  We, 
tiierefore,  cannot  bot  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  foithfully  preserved,  and  bearing  so  in- 
dubitably the  stamp  of  Christ,  is  joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and  foUow  by  a  mer^ 
accidental  link  of  connexion.    (In  this  supposition,  which,  indeed,  has  long  been  acertaintf 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  fiiithfully  obey 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  whether  the 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  thej 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  who 
have  reached  this  point  hare  the  same  thing  in  conimon  ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  ft'om  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  aU 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  (0.  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  has 
been  preserved  to  us !  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  variom 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  meritd ;  and.  on  the  other 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity 

§  241.   The  Pasiionjar  Rewards  rebuked,     (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
"  Which  ofyou^  having  a  servant  ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say 
unto  him,  when  he  is  oomefrom  ijie  field.  Come  and  sit  doton  to  meatt 

with  mc,  I  agree  with  Strauss  and  De  Weiie.)  The  moat  elaborate  efibrts  to  harmonize 
the  passages  in  qaestion  with  the  parable  only  reialf  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant 
ynth  characteristic  Christian  trath.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  most  be  reckoned 
the  interpretation  recently  given  by  WiUee  (Urevangelist,  s.  372).  The  collocation  of  the 
parable  in  Matthew  may  aiTord  a  clae  to  its  interpretation.  Peter  appoars  (xix.,  27 ;  al- 
thoagh  wo  prefer  Lake,  xviii.,  28)  to  ^have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bean 
upon  such  a  disposition,  which,  by-the-way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexioii, 
also,  the  words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  &c.,  might  bear  against  mcasnring  by 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  &c.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  this 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  Ihom  another ;  bat  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii..  7,  shortly  before  the  accoant  of  the  last  joamey  to  Jerosalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17tb  chapter  begins  witli  portions  of  nnoonnected  conversationa.  We  have  already 
aeen  that  ▼.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  bow  before  as. 
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and  will  not  rather  tay  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  iup,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  tUl  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  qfltrward 
thou  shah  cat  and  drink  ?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant /or  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  aU  those^  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say^ 
We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty 
to  do:' 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented:  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whoso  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks ;  he  has  only  repdered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  ho  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  acting  dimply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without 
Bucb  commands,  impel  them  to  every  §ervice  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants j  but  friends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

§  242.  Christ  Anointed  by  Mary  in  Bethany,     (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 

After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericha  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  Bethany 
could  easily  bo  accomplished  befi)re  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  place  with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  differences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Savioar.t 

i 

*  My  view  of  tho  moral  import  of  this  pusage  agrees  with  that  of  my  dear  friend  Jm- 
7ttu  Mailer  (Von  der  SUnde,  a**-  Aafl.,  i.,  48),  although  he  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
torn.  I  differ  from  him,  Jiowevcr,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  passage ;  he  applies  it 
to  the  Pharisees  rather  than  to  the  Apostles. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  bat  preserved  alao 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  thoagh  with  variations.  Luke  alone  fays  nothing  aboot  it ;  but 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  in  Bethany  at  this  interval.  Even  if  [as  some 
■appose]  tho  accoanC  which  he  gives  (vii.,  36,  seq.)  of  the  ft^rif^tirg  at  the  boose  of  Simn 
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The  industrious  Martha  waited  upon  him  at  table ;  but  Maiy,  indulg- 
ing her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.^  The  disciples  knew  that  Jeaos  Tither  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person ;  and  perhaps  Ju- 
das, who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  *'  Why  w€u  not  tkit 
ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  V^\ 

(cf.  p.  211,  aeq.)  gave  occaaion  for  the  omission  of  this,  it  would  not  follow  that  bc^  ac* 
cooDts  record  bat  one  and  the  same  fact.  Matthew  and  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fixing 
the  time  at  two  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  tix;  and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  io  die 
boQse  of  Laxanis,  bat  of  Simon  the  leper.  Bat  since  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  Uia 
history  of  Lazarns,  and  connect  the  nMrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature  was  such  as  to 
secure  its  preserration,  and  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necessarily  as- 
signed its  chronok)gical  position.  John  introduces  it  in  the  connexion  oi  facta.  We  see 
in  his  accoant  the  €tcc€uion  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love. 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  bouse  of  Simon  (iu  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioned by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simon's 
boase,  or  by  some  other  cau^,  caA  not  be  decided ;  nor  has  it  any  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Qospels  the  "  washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  that  of  tiie  feet  ac- 
cords more  with  Eastern  usages.  It  was  custmnary  for  aervants  to  bring  water  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  guests ;  but  Mary  bathed  them  kerself,  not  with  tpater,  but  with  a  costly  un* 
guedt^  8trau»t  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  name  should  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Gospels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  GkMipel  history,  aiid  especially  as  Christ  said  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorialof  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xxvi^ 
13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  tliis  very  saying  of  Christ  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sure,  it  is  as  possible  that 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period^  as  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  lost  But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  cannot 
be  proved  in  any  way.  Omitting  Lazarus's  history,  they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Mary. 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testameot) 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.  So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &.C.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differences  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  tho  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  namef  without  the  promise 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  Iiini  t<) 
invent  the  former.  His  graphic  description  is  diat  of  an  eye-witness-;  and  it  would  even 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  xxvi.,  13,  vras  itself  a  later  invention  than  that  John  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  tb^  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Strauss  thinks  tint 
"if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  name  would  not  have  heca 
lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  a6cripti(»a 
of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But  care  for  the  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  the  ver>'  in- 
aptness  of  this  pica  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  csu- 
not  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thooght  of  others ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  arc  two  points  of  view  in  this  pica  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  H.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  glory, 
the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  his  approaching  suflbringi  (wbkli  is  not  so 
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But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  ^^Let  her  alone;  against  ike  day  of 
my  burying  hiUk  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 

probable),  thoy  coiild  still  leis  dLiapproTe  in  expreiiion  of  love  for  bim  whom  tfaey  wero 
■o  Boon  to  loie.    Neither  of  these  remailui  would  ippfy  to  Jadaf . 

z 
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CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
§  ^3.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.^ 

THE  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  the  thouaaods 
of  Jewst  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  the  Passover. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,!  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Lazarus  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Per- 
haps on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.§ 

*  We  moBt  here  accoaat  for  the  chronology  that  we  adopt.  We  set;  cot  with  the  pre- 
■apposition  (for  which  rcaBona  will  be  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Passover, 
14th  Nisan,  occurred  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  gives  a  fixed  mark- 
Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  »ix  days  before  the  Passover ;  which  six  days  may  iuclade  thit 
which  forms  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  also  the  terminus  ad  quern.  If  be  included  tlie  first,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was  wont  to  avoid  the  chaise  of  vio> 
latiug  the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the^r«/  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have 
readied  Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is  not  prob- 
able, from  the  general  tenor  of  tbe  separate  accoants.  The  only  supposition  that  avoids 
these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  neither  of  ^e  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bethany  on  Friday.  (Cf  note,  p.  261.)  B.  Jacobi  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  so  late  uo 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  aa  past ;  this  sap 
position  would  remove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronology. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,700.000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Patsover 
Joseph^  B.  J.,  vi,  9,  $  3. 

X  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces ;  but  Bediaiiy  was 
twice  that  far  from  Jemsalcm.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  before 
sunset;  the  otiiers  afterward. 

^  John,  xii^  9, 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  with 
the  multitade  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable  ;  nor  docs  it  afiect  tba 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (aa  Schleiermacher  and  others  do) 
two  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  throe  Gospels,  the 
second  in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards  even- 
ing, and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,^ 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entry,  expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  than 
the  first  unannounced  and  unexpected  one.    But  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  admit  tfiat 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  b  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he-  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
o£  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  lis  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  bm  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Fatiier,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he 
had  not  before,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event.* 

the  two  narratives  had  been  blended ;  parti  that  bdooged  to  th^  f  eoond,  aa  given  by  John, 
being  transferred  to  the  first  As  the  other  Gospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  he  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears 
good  gixrand  for  the  svpposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  salts  exactly  John's  acooont  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazmms. 

But  yet,  if  oar  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  correct;  it  may  very  well  h&ve  been  in- 
fyired — the  narrative  of  tho  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  natu- 
rally arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  {rom  Jericho — ^that  the  Messianic  en- 
try took  place  immediately  on  his  arrivaL 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
\%'bat  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  ciroomstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprive  them  of  significance ;  the'  developement  of  the 
circumstances  themselves,  apart  firom  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  there- 
with, might  adapt  them  to  symbolize  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  John, 
xii.,  14,  wc  learn  that  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
jast  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred  to'^ach.,  ix.,  9,  and  the  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxL,  S-7),  where  two  beasts 
arc  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  bo  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  16.  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  gkMified  Messiah  *,  showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental  after* 
-ward  gained  a  higher  significance.  None  but  an  eye-witness  would  have  made  such  a 
distinctioa  at  the  time  when  this  Gk^spel  was  written.  If  this  shoald  be  taken  as  imply- 
tug  that  the  aas  was  accidentally  there  (though  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this), 
tiie  ase  of  Ae  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
as  inUniional  on  Chriiif  s  part ;  not,  however,  as  Strauss  will  have  it,  miraculous.    It  is 
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Attended  by  his  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  gathered  into  Beth- 
any, Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem*  Many  more  advanced  to  meet  him 
from  the  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  yffiib.  Chnt 
with  the  assurance  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  ndsed  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thni 
the  tiatural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceahW 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  woridlj 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  Wkk 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hoaanna !  Jeho- 
vah prosper  him !  Blessed  is  he  that  cemeth  in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(Ps.  cxviiL,  25, 26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitnde,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fhlly  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognizing  Jenii 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  "  I  tdl  you,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  uhM 
cry  out**^  An  event  hieul  occurred,  so  lofby  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. '  In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  mew,  tibeee 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exaltationj  uttered  by  JERm, 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  nranifestatioB. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

$  244.  Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem.    (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 

With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  left 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  "  If  thou  kadst  kn&tc% 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day^  the  things  which  belong  unto  thf 
peace  /  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.^*  And  then  he  uttered  a 
prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afterward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

not  at  «]I  impMBible  to  harmonixe  Jdho'i  accoant  with  that  of  the  other  BvangeliBti ;  tte 
word  ciptSv  in  r.  14  does  not  of  necesiity  define  the  way  in  which  Chriat  obtained  the  a«j 
and  John  states  many  points  very  concisely.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  qaet tion  which  a» 
otmnt  is  the  most  simple. 

*  Lake,  xix.,  39.  If  we  suppose  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  paaaa^  appemi 
liioiigfa  not  necessarily,  to  favour),  these  words  woold  refer  to  the  first  j  and  tibe  PharisMi 
probably  accompanied  the  Passover  caravan  from  Galilee. 
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Temple  to  thank  Ctod,  it  does  not  fe>How  that  we  moat  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  vrith 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
w^ont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  245.   The  Fig-tree  Cursed.     (Matt,  xxi.,  18 ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.) — Para- 
ble of  the  Fig-tree.     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  (^art  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex* 
amin^d  somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  ditoiples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  thftt  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
Mrards  it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none>  he  said,  "  No  man  eai 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever  ^  On  the  second  morning^  the  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fact  to  be  regarded  1  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words;  in  fact,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  statOi- 
ment  appears  to  imply  1  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  ev^ry  respect,  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.** 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat- 
thew's 1  If  so,  we  shall  find^it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

*  According  to  Matt.,  xxi.»  15,  16,  the  dupleasnre  of  the  priests  was  kindled  when  tbo 
children  cried  "  HOBanna!**  in  the  Temple.  Jeans  said  to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read,  0«l 
of  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thon  ordained  praise  7"  (Ps.  viii.,  3).  This  inci- 
dent might  be  confbonded  with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke ;  but  it  has  featxures  et- 
acntially  different.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offepdcd  because  cAtTefrfn  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  effect,  **  The  glory  of  Ood  is  revealed  to  chiklren,  while  the  chiefii  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and 
nnanaceptlblc  hearts." 

t  See  article  "Fcigc,**  in  Winer' %  Rcalwdrterbnch.  The  remark  fai  Mark,  xi.,  19^ 
"The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  dilBcuIty ;  the  whole  significance  of  the  narrfr 
tive  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  it 

X  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,  which  accnis  to  me  to  bo  the  must  original  in  Ais  par* 
ticalar.  • 
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shows  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reaUty.  Their  vital  sap  was  squan- 
dered upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  afler  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn 
ing  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A 
sound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  fdiich 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  whidi  had  to  come  in  the  course 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world^s  history  which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure:  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
struction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  ,is  added  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  Jig-tree  (Luke,  xiii^ 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  the  fact  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  tho  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  tho  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxi.,  21 ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  tho  power  of  faith  to  "remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  discipleis  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential,  Faith.^' 

K  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  iS,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
£g-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar*  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  coucep-  ^ 
tion  of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

« 

§  246.  Machinations  of  the  Pharisees, 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedri^n  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedi^m  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  "  See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail  nothing  !  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Siearii,^  who  at  that  time 
were  employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypocrisy. 

•  John,  xi.,  56,  57.  f  Ibid.,  xii.,  19. 

t  Matt,  xxvi.,  4.  It  cannot  be  well  decided  whether  imcrdvuv  refers  to  assaisination 
or  to  legal  murder. 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  ready; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Oalilee  and  Jerusalem.  Btill,  they  must  have  welcomed  axiy  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  die 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as  a 
culprit.* 

§  247.  Combination  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians. — Chrises  Decision 

on  paying  Tribute  to  Ctjuar. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  tke  Jews  at 
that  time/ the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occaaions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priesto 
have  iqade  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crash 
a  reformer  whose  seal  might  bo  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  l>ut  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  "  Master^  toe  know 
that  thou  art  true;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  qfmen^  but  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth :  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ctesar,  or  not  r*X 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading tHe  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.    Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  In  order  to  obtain  in  exact  view  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  wo  most  compare  the  synoptical  accounts  with  that  of  John.  The  fonner, 
however,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  oocnrred 
at  various  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemes 
tibat  were,  periiaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  According  to  the 
synoptical  accounts,  the  Banhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  taught  publicly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
snare him,  replied  by  a  question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them :  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it?  fh)m  heaven,  or  of  men  V  (Matt.,  xxi.,  *25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  wh» 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "  of  men."  They  thereforo  evaded 
the  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  diis  statement  itaelf  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  ai 
to  its  chronological  connexion.  Could  tho  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  representa  them  T  The  qucstiou 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (Jc^m,  iL,  18)  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry ;  the  answer  reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the 
testimony  of  John  tho  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  tho  point,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  chronology  is  at  fault  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  tho  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerust- 
lem,  makes  it  necessary  fur  us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Matt, 
XXL,  46,  recalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  the  ci^. 

t  Mark,  iii.,  6,  pcriiaps  implies  that  this  union  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 

t  Mark,  xU^  14,  15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired,  ^*  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  V* 
"  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  cm  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  yery  few  words:  ** Render  fm(o  Ccssar  tk$ 
things  thai  are  Casar's^  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  GodW* 

These  words,  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob» 
ligations  to  Csssar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  QtoD ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  moat 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  truly  to  God  tohat  is  God^s  ;  as  nuin,  hearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  him^  and  should  be  dedicated  to  hiwkt 
And  the  "  giving  to  Gk)D  what  is  Gi>D's'^  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re* 
lations  brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  248.  Christ's  Reply  to  the  Sadducees  about  the  Resurrection.    (Matt, 
xxii.,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18 ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes'  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with' a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail,  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  &ith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thu9  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 

•  C£  p.  35. 
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Bcndal  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  I  am  the  God  rf 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  haac^  and  the  God  of  Jacob**  How  could 
GrOD  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances ; 
if  they  had  hot  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality 1 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
trasts the  ''  dead"  and  the  ''  living ;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apait 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  deadJ** 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  G^  is  not  the  Crod  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living**\  (v.  32).  The  living  Qx)d  can  only  be  conceived 
88  the  GrOD  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  Gtod  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  Gtod  aa  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  b  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
frdth  of  immoitality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  his 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Christ' 8^  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Great  Commandment. — 

(Mark,  xii.,  28^34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better-minded.{  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  Compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  **  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  ?**  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandments  were  implied  in  two  **  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  **  all  whole  bumt-offerings  and 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

•  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  qoibbles  of  the  Rabbinical  writen  on  this  paBsage,  compared  with  Chriat'f  pro- 
ibond  saying,  illnstrato  the  proverb,  "Duo  cum  dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem"  ^ 

X  So,  rt  the  council  of  Ck)stnit£,  when  John  Huss,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  troth,  was 
0(mdemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  midti- 
tade  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct, 
and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  follow  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  ai  put  in  a  hcetile 
■pirit.  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke,  xx.,  39,  where  certain  of  the  scribes  aro 
represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to  the  Savionr'a  answers. 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying, "  Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.'*  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
more  and  no  less-  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  hd  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  near,  but  in  the 
Mngdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  oni  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  PhairiBaic  delubion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety ;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  >  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.  77ie  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.     (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,*  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,!  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
view  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  Wo  might  infer  from  Luke*s  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  '*  near"  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  vofUKol  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  347,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Sapour  docs  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study :  '*  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How 
readest  thou  V*  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  **  Do  this,**  said  Christ,  ^*and  thou  shalt  live;^'  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

*  This  parable,- like  that  mentioned  p.  216,  note,  if  peculiar  in  thia,  that  the  troth  of  th« 
higher  sphere  ia  not  illiUtrated  by  a  fact  from  the  lower,  but  the  general  trath,  by  a  ape- 
cial  case  from  the  same  sphere,  which  may  in  itself  have  been  matter  of  fact. 

t  CL  p.  315,  note,  and  p.  358. 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  shosvn  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  liptf^  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  m 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Cro  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thou  ahalt  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Christ's  Inteiyretation  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.    (Mark,  xiL,  35*-37.) 

We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  informed  by 
ike  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  "  Lord" 
(Ps.  rx.,  1).  We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question  ;^  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  fron^  Matthew's 
statement,  that  after  he  had  so  answere4  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them.  But  was  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  fat 
Buch  a  purpose  1  Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrateed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  th^  i^ply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  tho  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  hia  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
**  Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer- 
ence the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  something 
said  in  hostility  to  him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  ?  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  Darid 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact^  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  wo  commonly  see  in  his  disputes; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense,  and  his 

*  It  has  been  sappoiad,  since  Cbiisf  i  reply  il  not  precisely  an  answer,  to  the  qaestion 
in  V.  29,  that  the  parable  may  ba^e  been  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  periud  put 
into  this  (annexion,  a  conpexion  imitated  from  Mark,  xii.,  28,  seq. ;  the  two  verses  of  this 
paasage  (29-31)  being  transferred  in  Lake  from  Christ's  month  to  the  lawyer's.  But  even 
if  we  admit  that  the  ooonecting  link  in  the  dialo^e  is  not  fally  given  in  Luke,  x.,  29,  tlie 
historical  ordei  if  so  obvions,  that  we  are  thrown  npon  no  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  inoxfiOtli  favoon  this  conclusion.  {  Cfl  p.  17,  and  Heb.,  vii,  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Sen  ci  Gtod,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  ,been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  dial;  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
"  Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  fti  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.t  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fiiUer  exposition. 

>  Even  though  it  be  pcoved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm  ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  9nd  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of >  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  reg^ard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  ipspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one — still  it  was  the  idea  by  which  the  Spirit, -of  which  the  inspired 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  ta  enter  into  such  inveistigations ;  his 

•  C£  p.  327. 

t  We  see  here  a  mark  of  tiiat  higher  oBlly  in  which  the  lineameoCs  of  Chriaf  a  picturs^ 
aa  given  by  the  first  three  Gospela,  harmonize  with  thoae  given  by  John.  Although  at  a 
later  period  the  view  which  conceived  Chriat,  aa  to  hia  calling,  peraoo,  and  anthoritjr, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the  Son  of  David/'  waa  oppoaed  by  another  eqioaUy  one-aided  theory, 
which  recognized  him  only  as  "  Son  of  God/'  and  thmst  oat  the  "fin  af  David"  entire^ | 
it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  pnx:edare,  indeed,  to  infer  [aa  aoma  have  done]  that  kfaa  prar 
■lenca  of  Ae  latter  doctrine  alone  gave  riae  to  Ae  invention  of  Uiia  paiaage. 
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teachings  and  bis  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [as 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm 
— ^the  one  to  which  bis  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  a»  a  revelation  not  ftiHy  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  con- 
taining also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variaooa  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252,  The  Widow's  Mite.    (Luke,  xxL,  1^;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 

Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  the 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  ilKistrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifb  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  hie  nameA 

§  253.  Christ  predicts  the  Divine  JudgmevUs  upon  Jerusalem,     (Matt., 

...» 
xxin.) 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse^:  full  <rf 
severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  destruction 
was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  announced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  were  afterward 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up'  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  witli  Divine  confidence  at  the 
devolopement  of  his  work,  he  says :  **  Behold  !  I  send  unto  you  prophets^ 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

"  Ct  p.  200.  ^  t  Cf.  p.  288. 

X  This  discourae,  aa  given  in  Matt.,  xxiii.,  contains  many  passages  ottered  on  other  occa- 
■ions. 

^  The  application  of  these  Old-  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs  is  not  strange ; 
he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developemcnt.  There  were  prophets  in  the 
early  Christian  Church ;  and  the  term  "scribes"  is  applied,  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52,  to  teachers 
in  the  "  kingdom  of  bqaven"  on  earth.    Af  this  last  discourse,  ts  given  by  Matthew,  ooii> 
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tffnagoguesy  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  kill  and  crucify*^  He  concludes  with  a  mouniful  allusion  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  ovefr  Jerusalem,  and.  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  "  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem^ 
thou  that  JciUeH  the  prophets^  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
houf  oflen  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,*  Behold  ! 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  /t  fryr  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,'*  He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  a  willipg,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left 
undefined. 

§  254.  Christ's  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  Second  Advent,     (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 

Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  stiD  full  of  prophecy, 
took  adrantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  mitids,  and  when  they  were  alone  vnth 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

tains  varioai  paaiages  given  by  Luke  in  the  table-conversation  (ch.  xi.),  so  Luke  inserts 
there  tbis  prophetic  aDnounccmcDt,  whose  proper  position  is  foond  in  Matthew.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Schncckenpurger  (Stud.  d.  Evang.  Geistl.  Wurtemb.,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  mast 
think  that  the  form  of  Christ's  words  given  by  Lake  is  the  less  original.  It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Luke,  xi.,  49,  this  prophecy  is  introdaced  as  coming  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  27).  The  origin  of  this  form  of  citation 
is  accounted  for  very  natnrally  by  my  dear  colleague  and  fnend.  Dr.  Tvesten,  on  the  gnnmd 
that  so  notable  a  prediction  could  readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  In  tbis  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re- 
peated  labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.     Cf  p.  157,  324,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  from  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "leaves"  them,  sim^e  they 
will  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  word  "  house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "  temple"  (cf.  De  Weitt,  in  loc)| 
but  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  just 
leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it'"  their"  house,  not  the  house  of  Qod,  because  their  depravity 
bad  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  God's  presence  should 
dwell  in  it  no  more. 
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It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  a  complete 
yiew  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  up  to  iti 
final  consummation.  He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  neceMary  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  en^  would  come  at  laat.  Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  th>ir  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progras 
of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimations  he 
had  previously  given,  they  might,  have  spared  themselve9  many  ques- 
tions. It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  full  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  fiiture 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachen  of 
his  Gospel  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xxir.,  36 ;  Mark, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  preciie  "  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the  subject 
To  know  the  tttntf,'presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings  -a-prescienc^  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;  although  he  knew  the  progpress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self- mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  thQ  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other:  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  woHd's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being ;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  .and  the  last  creation — the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet^  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 

*  C£  p.  80,  DB  the  Flftn  of  Jefiu,  aod  189,  scq^'on  the  Panbles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveil^  itself  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  truth  aod  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  4ind  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
vrith  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.! 

§  255,  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King's  Son.    (Matt.,  xxii., 

1-14.) 

Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  tfaoee  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some 
modem  writere,  that  they  were  origrinally  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  dae  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself. 

•  Cf.  p.  sa 

t  It  wafl  pccaliar,  at  we  have  seen,  to  the  editor  of  oor  Greek  Matthew  to  arrange  to- 
geflier  congenial  layings  of  Christ,  tboogfa  ntterod  at  different  timet  and  in  different  rela- 
tioDB ;  and  we  have  remarked  thia  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  disconrae  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  We.  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  if  we  find  it  impoasihlo  to  draw  die  lines  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  discoarse  with  entire  accnracy;  nor  need  such  a  resolt  lead  as  to  fbiced  in- 
terpretations, inconsistent  with  troth  and  with  the  love  of  troth.  It  is  much  easier  to  mak« 
such  distinctions  in  Lake's  accoant  (cb.  zxi.),  though  even  that  is  not  withoat  its  difficnl* 
ties.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Loke  together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  moat 
of  these  diflBcalties  to  the  blending  of  difibrent  portions  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  troe,  8tmu$$  and  De  WeUe  assert  that  IIm  Ibnn 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  moch  more  original  than  in  Lake ;  that  tba  latter  bean 
mariis  of  a -date  sabseqaent  to  the  destroction  of  Jorasalem;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
some  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  disciples.  Bat  does  tiie  diaracter  of  the  dis* 
coarse  confirm  this  hypothesis  ?  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  caae^  haTre  left  neb  passagw 
unaltered  as  zxi.,  10,  also  18,  compared  with  16  and  28  7  It  ia  impoasiUe  to  cany  the  hj- 
podiesii  through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  condvakm  ia,  that  Lvke  htm,  as 
Qflual,  given  ua  Chriaf  a  disoouraes  in  the  most  faithful  and  original  way. 

Aa 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King* 8  Scm 
(Matt.,  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  tLe 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  Ring  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  The6c]:atic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  b  prepared  (t.  e.,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  difieient 
times  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden. .  Some  fbUow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  .invitation ;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifferent  to 
the  Divine.  Others,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  thia, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  oat 
the  son  tb  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of 'the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.  Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  bums  tneir  city ;  coivasponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  froih  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding ;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destiruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears :  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come'  in  a  wedding-garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions pf  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  wprds,  **Many  are  called, 
but  Jew  are  chosen;*'*  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Many  interpreteni  diink  the  cMe  sbonld  be  conceived  tbos :  The  caftan,  or  wedding- 
dress,  was  offered  to  the  gnests,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  by  the  king  bimselC  and 
tiieir  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  representing  jostifi- 
cation  by  faith  as  the  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  woald  help  ni  |o  ex- 
plain how  the  guesti  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding-ganimt;  had 
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This  parable  is  ceitaihly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  difierent  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuses  for 
not  comiDg.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is'  alluded  to,  s6  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

§  2^Q.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman,     (Matt,  xad.,  33-44 ; 

Mark,  xii.,  1-12 ;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 

The  g^radations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  moie 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  toieked  vine-dressers 
(Matt,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtxi  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  la- 
bour  done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed 'f  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cuUmition ;  so  had  GrOD  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they'  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted, 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten* 
ants  a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage  ;  so  Gk)d  required  of.  t^. 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
fruits  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
cal]  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence^— to  turn  the  kingdom  of  G-od  into  anarchy 
—-his  judgments  break  forth ;  the*  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

they  chosen  to  do  so ;  nor  is  it  a  snfBcient  objection  to  it  to  say  tba>  such  a  usage  cannoC. 
be  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  ;  for  the  similarity  of  modem  to  andent  cqs- 
toms  in  the  East  is  so  great,  that  we  can  infer  from  sach  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periods, 
that  like  ones  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages.  Bat  if  a  tboogfat  so  important  to  the  whole 
parable  had  been  intended,  Christ  woald  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely ;  he  would 
have  expressly  reprimanded  th^  delinquent  gncsts  with, "  The  garment  was  offered  as  a  gift; 
and  ye  woald  not  accept  it;  so  mach  the  greater  year  guilt"  In  short,  if  this  conceptfam 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  either  that  the  parable  has  not  been  faitfafoUy  transmitUd, 
or  that  the  usage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  referejoce  to  it 
was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  weddingndress  could  be  obtained 
was  not  important  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  does  not  Justl^f 
SSfmu^t  conclusion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  oompoiad  of 
Mffeml  hetezogeneoas  parti.  *  OH  p.  254. 
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the  kingdom  ib  transferred  to  other  nadons  that  shall  bring  fimh  froiti 
oorrefl|>onding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Ptnrahle  of  ike  Talents  (MatL,  xxv.,  14-30)  compared  wiik  that 

of  the  Pounds  (Luke,  six.,  12). 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.,  xxv.)  is  eridently  allied  to  that  o£ 
the  poimds\  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  In  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  propoittion'are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  defpcees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one^and  die  same  thing, 
granted  Co  all  alike;  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that  one's  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  ^here  of  labour,  b«t 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which-  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  dif- 
ferent number  of  talents  in  the  latter '  parable  represents  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  dien  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  one  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers— -the  one  Diviae  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — ^but  yet  Mnsitdng  of 
different  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objectn 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  indmate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
modves,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  the  pound,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emuladon. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who-  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  power*,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifts  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nides  with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
little  has  been  given  V*     Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

*  It  M  to  be  observed  that  the  jadgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  here  represented  ai  a 
"ooming  of  the  Lord;"  intiinating  that  we  are  to  see  in  that  Jadgment  a  "oonating;"  of  fall 
ia  a  tpiritoal  sense.  t  C£  p.  348. 
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measure  of  gifts,  are  made  pnuninent.  In  the  parable  afthepoutuU,  the 
ODe  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  griven  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  <^  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
most.  It  is  not  so  in  the  purable  of  the  talents ;  here  equality  in  mo 
tive  and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantUative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  •  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt, 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

§  258.  Parable  ofiht  Wise  and  Foduh  Virgins.     (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  unoeitain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  withoutat'all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  lefiMshings  on  tho  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  tho  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  cobstant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  tiiese 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  Bgfainst  such  a  fatiil  error. 

^  259.  Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  itself  by  Works.    (Matt, 

XXV.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representli- 
tion.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked»  **  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to^  and  who  are  to  be  judged  V*  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  accordiilg  to  Christ's 
own  words  (John,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  &eed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  ^^f^ 
0^1' il,  a  term  applied^xclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  does 
not  belong  to  die  kmgdom  of  Gtod. 

f 

*  Advocated  purticaUriy  by  KeU  (Opuoola)  wdA  OUkmun  (Commenttr.). 
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It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.,  ii^  12,  seq.)  that  eren  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  will  certainlj 
be  recognized  by  the  just  judge ;  but  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  passagre  before  us  are  not  of  this  character.  Further,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  reii« 
dered  to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  teati 
thrown  out.  All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.  But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  up 
by  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidentaL  The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  t>f  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side;  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers:  as  the  **  righteous /'  the  ^^hUssed  of  the  Father^  Jor  ti^kom 
the  kingdom  was  prepared  from  thefowndation  of  the  toorldJ*  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be  separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifling  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  fruit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself  But  those  whose  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  love  for  the  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself.  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgment  do^  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  grranted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith^  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spiirious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgement.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself,  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  "  throne,"  the  "  right  hand,"  the 
"  left  hand,"  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage*  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  "  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  haVe  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260.  The  Heathens  with  Christ.     (John,  xii.,  20,  seq.) 

Among  the  hoste  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem;  peihaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ's  triumphal  entry t  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  fpund  a  ppint  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, thoy  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  hb  disciples.^  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  ipaSaiv&vrw  (v.  SK)). 

t  There  appean  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  John  and  tbe^  other  Evangelists,  if  the 
facts  related  by  him  in  xii.,  20.  seq.,  took  place  after  Christ's  entry,  on  the  same  day,  and 
if  Christ  retired  from  the  public  inunediately  after  lus  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this 
■nppoAition  time  could  not  have  been  afforded  for  the  transacticms  we  have  already  intro' 
duced  in  this  interval  from  Ao  synoptical  Gospels.  But  if  is  evident  from  John's  own  nar- 
rative diat  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  and  that  this  led  even  hif 
enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  tiiat  Christ  made  use  of  the  great 
impression  produced  by  bis  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself  The 
chasm  in  John  is  well  filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter,  precisely  suited  to  tibe 
time.  John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  he  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several  features  of  Christ's  public 
labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1)  Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  took 
place  uveral  days  after  his  entry,  and  Just  before  die  end  of  his  puUic  labours;  thereby 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (2)  or  it  took 
place  (m  die  dayothu  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation  produced  by  diat  event; 
leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  which  interval  the  events  recorded  in  tibe 
synoptical  Gospels  occurred.  These  John  did  not  mentioa ;  but,  after  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Christ's  final  warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  hip  last  discourses  with  die 
disciples. 

t  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  stop  of  presenting  the  heathen  to  Christ :  he  teflt 
Andrew,  and  than  both  together  toll  Jesus.    Thoi  natonlly  does  John  relate  it 
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were  to  flow  from  his  own  suffering*,  he  said,  "  The  kamr  it  oomt  Qiai 
ike  Son  of  Mdm  should  be  glorified."  (The  man  Jesiu,  exalted  to 
glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one^  who  was  to  lefesl 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisible 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  this  Dirine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-coin  **  abidedi 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  &uit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  eaiA 
in  personal  £3rm,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  riiell 
was  cast  off,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themsehres  were  wrholly  de* 
pendent  upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  be  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  discipleB 
that  the  happiness  and  gloiy  destined  for  diem  was  to  be  seeared  only 
by  self-denial.  **He  that  loveih  hie  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  hv 
chief  good)  ihall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  hut  he  thdt  hateth  his  life  im  this 
world  (t. «.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shcUl  keep  it  unto  life  eternal** 

§  261.  Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  WiU, 
— The  Voice  from  Heaven.     (John^  xiL,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  suflfer- 
ings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  G^OD  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  subordinatiag 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Noto  is  my  soul  troubled  /**  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  dying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  cbuld  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
GrOD,  or  disturb  the  stead&st  calmness  of  his  mitid.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dymg 
hour :  "  I  cannot  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  fL**^  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  at 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  coocentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufferings:  **  JFathet 
glorify  thy  name  /" 

*  John,  xii.,  S7.    C£  Kling,  Stad.  il  Krit,  1896^  iii, «?«. 
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As  he  uttered  this  fexrent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  Toice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  belieying  souli 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  **  I  have  both  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  continue  to  glorify  it,"  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  hziA  glorified  the  name  qfCrod; 
and  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  gl6- 
tify  that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of,  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurancet  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted :  '*  l%is  voice  came  not  hecamte  oftfu^  but  for  your  sakesJ" 

*  Some  interpret  tfaii  aoooont  u  a  mythoi,  foonded  apon  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Bati- 
Col.  Bat  the  difficaltief  in  the  acooont  are  nol  of  a  nature  to  joatiiy  thia  view,  or  to  ii» 
peach  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On  the  ccmtrary,  the  very  point  on  which  tbe  mythical 
tiieory  seizes,,  ris.,  that  in  this  case  a  Bataral  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religioas  consciousness,  and  the  veiy  diffirnlty  itself  of  defining  the  relation  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  tiie  narrative  as  a  statemeiit  of  (act  Would 
the  writer  have  said  that  the  mohitade  heard  only  the  tkunder,  and  not  the  toorda,  if  he 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  sounding  in  mijesty  amid  the  thnnder,  or  a  vtoioe  sounding  with, 
a  noise  like  thunder  ?  Certainly  be  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by  M,  and  &aa 
have  avoidjed  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject* 
ive.  Only  on  the  supposition  tjiat  It  was  a  real  fad,  telated  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
aoooont  for  the  dear  distinction  made  by  the  writer  between  Ins  own  ezperitace  in  die 
case  and  that  of  others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  ground  of 
tiiese  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Batk-Cd  was  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
tkm  of  the  Divine  voice  in  thnnder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  oorrect,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an 
omen  and  interpretation ;  he  really  heard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  the  actual  apprehension  in  his  religious  consciousness. 
The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  ooneeived :  The  impression  made  upon  John  by  Chrisf  ■ 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  them;  conspired  so  to  affiBct  the  suscept- 
ible by-8tanders,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ  They 
were  assured '&at  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  fact,  the  same  impression  as 
that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  diflbrent  form.  And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon 
ooincidod  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit— a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
Qod,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spirit— so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
fathei^f,  and  atways  recognized  Qod's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  finrn  Heaven. 

But  the  eonception  of  the  Bath>CoI,  on  which  fliis  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cmmiot 
be  sustained.  In  the  Rabbinical  passages  collected  by  MeuKhen  and  Yitringa  there  are 
DO  traces  of  it :  Otkej  interpret  Ae  Bath>CoI  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
die  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  ngn^  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
or  mi^esty,  not  cf  his  grace.  StiH  Aero  are  dlfllculties  in  Ae  way  of  supposing  that  in  the 
ease  before  us  tile  voloe  wea  andlUe  aim^  to  die  itmm,  Im  titwry  place  in  the  Ks« 
Testament  in  whicfa  such  a  voioe  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  faiwaxd  fact 
and,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  voice  was  hteard  oriy  by  »  part,  the  tuaoeptible  mfaids 
The  hearing,  tben^  depended  upon  4ifae  spiritual  ooncBtion  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  deatiy  obvious :  (1)  there  was  thunder^  and  this  aloae  was  heard  by  die 
msusceptible  multitude ;  (3)  there  was  a  voice  from  Ood^  heard  by  the  susceptible ;  and 
diese  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  impressions,  doA  not  hear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
Khnff  i  and  I  agree  wf  di  him,  abo,  that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  die  existence  of  inex- 
plicable difficulties,  than  to  twist  die  text  and  history,  in  order  to  earry  out  some  theory 
which  may  suit  our  own  notk»a  (Stud.  n.  Krit,  foe  ctt.,  S76,  677).  t  C£  p.  34S. 
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He  interpreted  the  Toice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him :  *^  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  toorld  ;  now  shall  the  prmoe 
of  this  world  he  cast  out.  And  I,  if  lam  lifted  up  from  the  earth^wiU 
draw  all  mem  unto  me.*'  His  sufierings  are  his  triumph.  He  fintahes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bar& 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ*! 
triumph  will  still  go'  fi>rward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  mon 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  fbllowen  htm 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.   Christ  closes  his  Public  Ministry.— Final  Words  rf  warning  ts 

the  Multitude. 

The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  warning  wcndi 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  whUe  is  the  Ughi 
^  with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  t^sou 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destrac 
tion) ;  Jbr  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goethJ* 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Chrisfs  Enemies, 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  bis 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and*  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  aD 
that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about 
The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at- 
tempt ;*  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  after.     The  for- 

*  Matt.,  zxvi.,  5,  impliei  &at  Jesoc  wu  arreited  hefoire  the  commencement  of  the  Jew- 
ish Pauover.  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  Weu9e*$  (i.,  444)  asaertion,  that  this  view  of  die 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  ihid  fea»t-day ;  whether  h^onae 
trfter  is  left  ondecided.  Bat  this  information  is  not  sofflcient  to  show  an  inaccuracy  in  tfas 
chronology  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led 
by  the  opportonity  afforded  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  mgH 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  tiierefbre  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  they  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  tbe  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attempt  it 
during  the  feast.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Uiey  would  allow  Christy  nnrndlested,  to  make 
Qse  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increase  his  foUowen  amoDg  tha  mnltitade.    We  shaB  see 
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mer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  of  Judas 
hcariotf  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.  The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  tne 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proo&  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to 
such  a  fatal  step  )  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,! 
that  he  originsdly  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  iat  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa- 
cities which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostle,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mis8ion.§  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  gpreat  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ'^  Messiahship  on  his  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hosdle  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

hereafter  that  there  are  itrong  objection!  to  the  opinion  that  Chriat  waa  cmcified  on  the 
firat  day  of  the  feaat ;  and  theae,  if  valid,  wiU  confinu  onr  aoppoirition  that  he  waa  arrested 
on  the  day  befinre  ita  ooramencement    Cf.  Ofbttr,  iii,  198. 

*"  Matt,  xxvi.,  14-16 ;  Mark,  xiv^  10, 11 ;  Luke,  xxii,  3-6.  Theie  paaaagea  agree  io 
•bowing  that  Jadaa  made  hia  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim  before  the  night  on  which  he 
conanmmated  hia  treachery.  It  ndght  be  inferred  from  John,  xiil,  26, 'that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thoogfat  on  riaing  from  the  Laat  Sapper ;  but  how  could  he  have  negotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  ao  late  in  the  night,  and  joat  before  the  fatal  act  T  John  himaelf  aaya 
(zlii,  3)  that  the  devil^  had  before  pat  it  in  hia  heart  to  do  it.  We  coodade,  therefore,  that 
r.  96  refera  to  the  last  atep— the  ezecaCloo  of  hia  evil  parpoae ;  and  thia  agreea  very  well 
with  the  aappoaition  that  he  had  pre^Hoaaly  arranged  all  the  preliminaries.  A  favourable 
moment  only  waa  wanting ;  and  thia  he  fbond  daring  that  laat  interview  with  Jeana. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  .  X  Cf.  p.  357,  aeq. 

$  John,  vi.,  64,  teachea  that  Jeana  knew  at  once  the  motivea  of  all  that  attached  them- 
•elvea  to  him.  No  mock  faithribonded.  on  carnal  inclinationa,  coald  deceive  him,  and  there- 
lore  he  knew  at  once  the  apiritaal  character  of  the  one  that  ihoold  betray  hioL  The  paa- 
•age  doea  not  neceaaarily  imply  that  he  marked  at  fint  the  perton  of  the  traitor;  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Jadaa,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  diapoiition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  Bat  it  need  not  appear  atrange  to  oa  if  John,  after  ao  many 
proofa  of  the  aaperhoman  prescience  of  Jeana,  attnbated  to  the  indefinite  intimationa  of 
Chriat,  given  by  him  to  Jodaa  in  order  to  make  him  ihiow  iUfRM{^  more  dian  waa  really  ex- 
preaaed  by  them  at  die  time. 
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(1) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  ararice  ? 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  &- 
TOur  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  ziL, 
6y  this  vice  is  aseribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  tf>  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargained  §ar  t 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treacheiy.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itsetf 
by.  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  npon  Ibd 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  Ae  commission  of  bis  awibl 
cnme. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
If.  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Chritf, 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  could 
have  received  him  into  the  number  ci  the  disciples.  Could  He,  wlio 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  bit 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avariciaui  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  t  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  It  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  i^fter  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  accost- 
tion  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubdeas  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurership.  In  all  Chri»f»  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn,  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  charge  ;|  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the'  crime  was  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  ihektis^  could 

•  Cf.  p.  359. 

t  Dr.  O.  ScKollmeyeTf  a  yojuig  bat  promuins  theologiao,  remarki  thii  in  his  "  Jeani  tsd 
JndM,'*  LflDebarg,  1830. 

t  StrauMi  (Hi,  A79,  V  Aiifl.)  thteli  tliif  ti  tnooitelftent  witii  my  ftudtmenfitl  principle, 
•inee  I  acknowledgB  the  Apoitle  John  tm  the  ftnthor  of  tfaif  Gotpel ;  Jut  ••  if  I  aocond 
the  Apostle  of  a  groondleu  iluder.  The  black  deed  of  Jndai  justified  John  hi  aKribms 
Ais  vice  to  him,  as  many  of  hit  i^ecollections  seemed  to  indicate  it  He  certainly  oooU 
not  be  expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  John's  alhiiions  are  not  to  be  takei<  uneorndtOomtdif  m 
proof.  Bat  the  single  trait  of  avarice  salts  we!i  the  general  character  of  Jadaa,  in  wlioai 
earthly  aims  were  all-controlling. 

$  Between  S5  and  26  rix  dollars.  Twenty  shekels  =  ISM)  denarii,  and  one  deimriaa  was 
at  that  time  the  ordinary  wages  lor  a  day's  labour  (Miatt,  xz.,  9) ;  so  that  the  whole  som 
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have  satisfied  the  traitor*  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  1  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gath^^d  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole^  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  chief  motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
avarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Cfari$t  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  1 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring,  about  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  1  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  t 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  Suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  th^ 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  tome  to  the  opinionf  that  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  com- 

anKmoted  to  aboat  foor  months'  wages  of  a  day-labonrar.  (C£  Pauhu  on  Matt,  zzri,  16.) 
Thiity  shekels,  it  is  to  be  ootioed,  was  the  raloe  set  apon  a  single  slave,  according  to 
Bzod.,  xxl.,  32. 

*  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plausibility,  by  Strautt  and  De  Wette,  wbedier  the  pre- 
cise sora,  thirty  $kekel$,  is  correctly  given.  Their  arguments  are  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tions it  (xxvi.,  1 5),  while  in  MaiiL  and  Lake  only  the  general  term  ifffiptw  is  given ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  .types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  in? 
dnced  him  to  fix  this  precise  som,  in  view  of  Zech.,  xi.,  12  (cf.  Matt,  zzvii.,  9). 

Withoat  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that  althoagh  Marie 
and  Lake  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they  would  not  have  used  ilt^e  indefinite 
term  ipyvpiov,  if  the  smn  had  b^een  known  to  be  large ;  (2)  althoagh  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acts,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
die  money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  eould  not  have  required 
a  large  sum;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  alone  would  not  have  been  enoogfa  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 
tiiat  the  Sanhedrim  would  givd  a  lai^e  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (4)  it  coold 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  fdrther:  his  deed  must  have 
been  Uack  enoogh  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  Sanhedrim's  of- 
fiBiing  $o  small  a  reward :  people  of  this  stamp  would  give  Judas  no  mqre  than  the  lowest 
pOirible  price  for  which  he  would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  ofibr  exactly  the  price  of  a  tlavtt  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
ImuL  \  Bee,  espedalty,  StkdUmeyef't  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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pelling  him  to  establish  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  tliiB  were 
the  case,  the  traitor  most  have  expected  either  (1)  that- the  enthusiastic 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king ;  or  (2) 
that  Cdrist  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the  firH  is  utterly 
untenable;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of- Christ's  spirit,  he  snatf 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledg^ed  Jesus  u 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gaTe  'way  more 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  tlie  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdonL 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  consideratioiis 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  liavo  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gros- 
pel,  and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delu'bion,  and  allowed 
him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction  ?  The  auxhority  of  Christ  as  Prophet 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
proval of  his  undertaking  1 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  &>t 
a  visible  kingdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise :  "  If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion vrill  only  serve  to  glorify  him  4  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgnr)ent  of  God  against  him.*'  His  subsequent 
repentanco  is  not  inconsistent  with  tLI^  riew ;  his  conclusions  a/Ur  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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him,  may  have  been  veiy  different  from  what  he  had  expected.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  bis  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The*  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  adminbtrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  .the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofs  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  esfeily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

*  Matthew's  acooant  of  the  death  of  Jadas  standi  in  (at  least)  partial  contradiction  to 
Acts,  i.,  18,  which  states  that  Jadas  bought  a  field  with  the  money,  and  met  his  death  by 
falUng  from  a  height.  This  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  suicide ;  bat  it  is  doabtfnl.  The 
wild  and  faboloas  narrative  of  Papieu  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  A'post, 
Oxon.,  1836,  p.  IS)  presupposes  that  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand. .  "  Miya  ii  iodttas 
hrSitiYna  iv  roHi^  ri||)  Kdeitif  irtpierrdnjctv  h  *lo6Sat  *  vfijoStii  hrtToco9ro¥  ritP  aifHca,  &eTS  ptifSi  hrtiOw 
J/M^a  itipxtrat  ^aSlut  Uuvov  6vvaodai  iitXOciv '  iXXd  liffii.  ahr^v  fuivov  rbv  ri)r  n^XiiS  ifKov  airo9  * 
TO.  iiiv  ydf  p\i<l>apa  rwv  i^0aX/ia»v  ahroii  ^aol  Toaovrev  /^oi^j^ai,  itS  airbv  ith  t!tt66\ov  rd  ^Qt  fiit 
pXinttv '  Toi'S  iipSaXpiovs  ii  airod  ittfii  hir6  lar^  iiAirrpaS  i^Oilvat  i6vaoBat '  rocovrov  0d&ot  thon 
hth  riii  l(&»^  iwi^wdai  *  rd  ii  aiiotov  miTo5  irdcrfi  ittv  iaxn/tooivtis  ir/divrtpov  ca2  ftiiXfiv  ^ahmSmi ' 
^iptoBm  a  6C  airoB  ix  iravrft(  ro8  ffcS/iaref  ovpphnrraS  hci^pai  rt  mi  vcciXi/rar  tJs  96ptv  6i'  altCiv  pAvw 
rwv  ivayxaltav  *  pard  noXKdi  ii  Paodvovi  cal  rtuwplat,  iv  litta  ^ol  X^P^  rtknHioavTa '  ital  roOro  ht^ 
TfK  (^  ipijitov  Kai  Mkijtov  rd  xuplov  itixpi  ^  vSv  ytvh$at '  iXX*  ohii  pixft  riff  v^/upev  itivaoBat 
Tiva  ixuvov  riv  rdirov  waptXOetv,  Idv  /ii)  ruS  ^tvaS  raU  X^Poiv  Im^piJ^ '  rotSirri  iid  rilf  capiAt  ahnM 
Kok  n\  yiK  Kptaii  txiS^Pnotv."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  could  giro  rise 
to  this  extravagant  legend. 

t  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  Terified  in  history,  may  be  l^ 
plied  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  imper* 
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we  know  bow  Car  the  ci-af)y  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tainpeni 
with  him.  It  was  Just  at  the  time  of  tha  sifling,  before  alluded  to,* 
amoDg  the  raassea  that  had  Fdllowed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmu; 
BeeiDB  to  have  germinated  in  the  heait  of  Judaa,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimatci]  it  (John,  vi.,  70) ;  akiiniigh  it  could  not,  all  at  once,  have 
become  predominant  in  him;  there  were,  doubtless,  inward,  struggle) 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  taay  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  Ho  who  dues  not  follow  ike  ini' 
pulses  of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and.  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  sellish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to 
them  ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  hia  good  serve  forhu 
harm ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned;  aod  to  it  tMJ 
we  apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  "  From  him  lAat  hath  not.  thaJl  it 
taken  aicay  even  that  ickich  he  hath" 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  LAST  BDPrEH  OF  JB8U8  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
5  265.  O^eel  of  Chrut  in  the  Lail  Supper. 
rESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  conRdence,  to  tba 
I    fate  that  awaited  him.     AVe  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  supematurally  informed  of  it ;   for  it  may  be  said  that  hi* 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.     He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  disci- 
ples befori)  ibe  proper  Paasover.f  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

tialiCy  id  re^vdto  Hi  "Lavolontt  e>C  us  de<  principBux  oraaiietdo  Is  crfincc.  dod  qa'sito 

□II  ou  Igi  tfeirdl.  La  volants,  qot  se  ptoUl  k  I'nne  plas  qu'i  I'Butre,  d^Ioame  I'Mpril.  it 
auiiidirer  Lei  qOBliUideVtls,  qn'alle  n'aicdB  pu,  et  anii  I'etprit  fDUchint  d'oae  pHtrn 
«veo  ]«  ToloDK^.  I'Bmite  k  Tegsrder  U  face  qu'dlla  line,  e(  en  jugemt  porce  qq'il  j  nft, 
il  iig\c  in.cpiibleoieni  li  crtnncB  laivaal  rinclinBtion  de  U  tolonl*,"  •  P.  SBS,  M, 

t  Wt^  do  Dot  wish  to  he  andoratood  rh  HltcrupCing  a  fall  txpluiatioii  of  tbc  cobduct  c^ 
Indu,  to  vDignMiBi-l  in  itielf  'id  ao  little  explnined  b;  the  acFooiiti  that  are  left  to  Hi. 
We  have  odI;  aonght  to  prcient  [he  tbeor;  irbich  «eem>  to  ai  moit  probable  (mm  the  dtla 

t  I  preiDpiHuo,  with  /ipftr.  Licke,  Sifg'erl,  De  }VeUe,  and  BIcek,  thai  tlie  Laai  9app<T 
wu  held,  not  oo  Iho  lilh  Niaan,  the  holy  Putover  eve.  bQi  on  the  13ih,  and  thai  tbe  fii' 
dfty  of  hfa  paaiion  wai  that  faolj  eieDing.  (a.)  A  candid  inlerpratatioa  of  Jofao'i  Osapd 
ooaBrma  tbia  auppoiition.  Wc  cannnt  inrer  mach  (nun  liii.,  1,  a,  Klthmgh  tiiat  [lanani 
sreim  to  imply  [hat  the  agpper  occnrrvd  berora  the  beginning  of  the  fean.  Bat  iviii.,  tt, 
tells  tis  that  tbodcpiitioiorth«8aiihBdrini  woaM  not  enter  Bic  Pnctorium  for  fear  t/d«0» 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  pecvliar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the 

ment,  m  they  had  to  eat  the  PasioTer  on  that  evemng.  The  wordi  Iva  ^wa<  ri  xdexa  mu$t 
be  applied,  acoordtng  to  prevailing  usage,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  feast  of 
Passover.  It  is  objeeted  that  this  care  was  needless,  as,  if  a  defilement  were  thus  incurred, 
it  would  not,  oo  account  of  tha  Ql*  ^^Pf  1**^  antil  the  evening,  i.  e.,  nntil  the  beginning 
of  the  following  ^^y ;  but  this  is  easily  answered  -,  many  things  had  to  be  done  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  icast,  which  would  trench  npcm  both  days.  In  xix.,  31,  the  day  of  the  cnici- 
fixion  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scmples  were  entertained  about  the  cmcifix- 
ion  on  that  day,  bat  only  aboat  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
^Jixed  feast-day.  But  how  coald  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday  7  All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  vras 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast  Even  if  the  Sanhedrtkn  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Ckriet,  and  were  impelledf  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it.  yet  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited  just  to  the  holiest  feast-day  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  malefactors,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  honour  of  the  fMst)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  feast  had  begun  f  But  the 
baste  and  the  pardon  would  bacmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
before  the  feast,  on  the  13th  Nlsan.  (b.)  Litcke  has  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, though  without  deeming  them  peifbetily  condusive  ((}dttlng.  Anzeig.) :  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  I  Cor.,  t.,  7, 8,  in  which  Pul  aeems  to  contraat  the  Cfaristian  with  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (ChHat,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as  i acrificed  simul- 
taneously with  tlie  Jewish  Paschal  lamb ;  (2.)  1  Cor,  xi.,  33,  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his '  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  inay,  perhaps,  be  the 
caf  e  that  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  18,  the  Writer  preanppoaed  Aat  Christ  reaQy  partook  of  the  Paaa- 
over  with  his  disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passigo  mean,  "  My  tisM  lior  loaTing  the  world  is 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passovor  to-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa- 
tion 7"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiii.,  54,  the  day  of  the  omciflxion  is  mentioned  as  a  common  Fri- 
day (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  could  be  no  loraplea  about  any  kind  of 
boainoas  ;  hot  would  it  have  been  sp  mentioned  if  it  bad  been  the  first  day  of  Passover, 
tho  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  ?  (e.)  The  general  diflbsion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  tho  ground  diat  Chriat 
really  did  hold  his  latt  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  aopper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it  i  that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  tho  substance,  paid 
little  hoed  to  chronological  nioetiea;  that  the  Jewish- Christiana  kept  up  tho  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import ;  while  tho  purely  Gentile  converts 
kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  tke^rtt  day  of  unleavened  bread  (as  the 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  with  tlie^s/  day  of  the  Patsoter  feast  may  also  have  contributed 
to  it  These  grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synoptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  tiie  Passion  occurred  on  ^q  first  day  of  the  Passover ;  but  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypoAiQpis  that  the  author  of  John's  Gkupel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as 
genuine  qr  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  statement  isTonted  by  him- 
self, aud  confliotiug  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  wo  have 
said,  is  cousisieut  throughout ;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancies 
that  appear  Irrcroncilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  tho  ancient  disputes  about  the  Passover ;  from  such  mere 
fragments  we  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  acoouuts  were  appealed  to.  The  ad- 
vocates of  tho  occidental  usage,  Apolliaaris  of  Iliurapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippolytus,  appealed  to  John's  Gospel  (if  the  fragments  in  Chronicon  patchale  Alexandri' 
num,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf,  i..  13,  are  genuine)  to  prove  tbat  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Eus.,  Hist.  BccL,  v.,  24)  appealed  to  "the  Oos- 
jpeT'  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "the  Gospc^* 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  wo  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  the  declarip 
tions  in  John  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Dr.  Rettberg's  AbhandL  Ub.  d 
Paschastreit»  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Histor.  Theoi,  ii.,  8,  119).    What  i«  tho  meaniog  of 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  agamst  him  before  the  feast,  be 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  these  last 
hours  with  the.  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  tbe 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur- 
prise by  the  Sanhedrim,  ho  designated  the  house  at  which  the  sapper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  washing  of  feet  and  the  institution  of  the  JLord^s  Supperi 

§  266.  f^risC  washes  the  Disciples*  FeH,     Canversatian  vntA  Peier  m 

regard  to  it.     (John,  xiiL,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impraai 
rividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  connected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  bapished  from  their  minds.| 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  msj 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  tlie 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings :  **  Lord, 

the  worda  of  Polycrate«,  Syuv,  rnpeiv  rffv  fmipav  ?  Not,  certainly,  the  keeping  of  the  Pti- 
chal  lapper ;  nor  the  Jewish  Passover,  assisted  at  by  Christians ;  for  the  added  woidt 
wdrroTt  rhv  lipikpav  J^ayov  <A  avyytvus  piov,  Srav  rwv  ^lovSatuv  b  Xadi  ^^wt  ri^  ^^n^,  would  then  be 
aheer  tautology.  Ho  mast  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemorating  the  passion  of 
Ohrist."  If,  then,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Polycrates  says  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  Lesser  Asia 
since  the  time  of  8t  John,"  that  they  vdvrti  ir^priaav  lifv  hv^ipav  tM  TtcenptSKaiiacdr^  r«} 
mfffXo  ««»"«J  t6  c&oyyAtov,  ho  obviously  means  that  they  "  all  celebrated  the  14th  Nisan,"  oo 
which  the  Jewish  Passover  began,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Passion ;  and  for  con- 
firmation of  tki$  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  must  also  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytus  (in  his  first  book  apmi  tlie 
Feast  of  Passover,  1.  c.  p.  13),  there  reported  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ :  oixln  Virt- 
ual rj  jraoxa  (surely  Luke,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant) ;  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  be 
"  would  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Past* 


over." 


*  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this  ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Luke  (xxiL,  13)  means  to  nar- 
rate it  as  miraculous. 

t  John  does  not  describe  tiic  institution  of  the  Eucharist :  it  was  known  and  commem- 
orated in  the  Church  regularly ;  but  the  wcuhing  of  feet^  not  preserved  by  any  such  com- 
memoration, he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially  murked  incident 

X  Ct  p.  352,  on  Luke,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Qfortr,  that  this  passage  is 
unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act:  the  word  ^laffoMiv,  might  apply 
to  his  tchalt  life,  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  xx.,  S8).  But  the  form  of 
the  passage  in  Luke  certainly  appears  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  Jobs 
records.    The  thought  contained  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  John,  ziii.,  13-16. 
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dost  thou  wash  my  feet  1"  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of  thk 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  **  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  meJ*  And 
this  was  to  be  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
of  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz^  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "  Yea,  if  it  be  to,  Lord,  not 
fny  Jeet  alone,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,**  To  this  Christ  re* 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much  :  he  that  is  toasied  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  clean  every  whit."  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
em  usage :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  that  may  have  gat^iered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spiritual  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably  is :  Whosoever,  through  ftdth  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  from  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animadng  love,  to  cleanie 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.  The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer,     (John, 

xiiL,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Ye  are  clean;** 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  " yet  not  all** 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  Hb, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  poe- 
'  sible,  the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  bad  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply ;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you^  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me** 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxioui  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to^  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  to  John,  Christ  said,  in  a  low 
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tone,  tfaat  it  was  be  whose  turn  it  jast  then  was  to  receiTe  from  hii 
bands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this  ww 
Judas.* 

-This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  coo 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leaTe  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  be  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  *^  That  thou  doest  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly V  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  monre  bii 
conscience,  bad  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impression.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intentions  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  tbey  might 
ttiost  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death ;  and,  in  Tiew 
of  it,  he  said,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realixed  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  iti 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  Ood  is  glorified  in  him  (as  the  monl 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  GrOD  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  €k>D  in  his  holiness  and  love).  IfChd  begld- 
rified  in  him,  God  ^hatl  aho  glorify  him  in  himselfX  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  Am.'*§ 


§  268.  The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xxii.,  17-20.)|| 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  AocordiDg  to  Matthew,  Jndaa  hIbo  asked, "'  Is  it  1 7"  and  Jeans  answered  in  die  affirm- 
mtive.  This  incident  would  come  in  moat  naturally  at  this  point.  Jndaa,  noiieing  dw 
alarmed  countenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesna,  and 
Jesns  reply,  felt  that  he  was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  qaestion  directly.  This 
mnst  certainly  have  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position  near 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ:  not  expressly  mentionad 
hy  John,  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

X  The  expressions  iy  alrio  and  Iv  iavrlp  (John,  xiit.,  3S)  obviously  correapond  to  eadi 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  God  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Mkn,  ao  the  ssc 
ond  denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Ood,  by  his  being  raised  up  nnto  God  is 
heaven. 

$  We  presuppose  that  Jesns  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should  institute  6e 
Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31,  32  were  directly  connected  with  the  departore 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  beibre  the  institution. 

I  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  ia  some  va- 
cuity in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  narrative  (ch.  xtii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31,  38  were  connected  directly  with  the  d«partare  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  qneatioo  ii 
between  ▼.  32  and  33.  The  words  hnviXfi  itaiv^,  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  well,  k  if 
true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institntiaii ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  be/ore  the  iastitutiaB. 
It  aeems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (v.  36),  obnoutly  referring  to  r.  33,  ibovld  bftv*  beta 
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U8  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  \b  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  ]the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  '*  I  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you. 
I  toill  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  JulfiUed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God**  («.  e,f  until,  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  ^le- 
brate  with  them  the  higher  and  true  Passover  Supper). .  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  tho 
kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  con^ 
raemoration,  he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them» 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  m^al,  he  sends  round  the  cup  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.    Each  of  these  acts,  therefore^the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

put  after  the  intervention  of  that  Bolcmn  Act,  which  toast  hare  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
diBoiples  so  atrongly.  We  cooaider,  then,  that  v.  33  wai  spoken  after  the  institotion.- 
Strauaa  (3^  AvfL,  p.  449)  objects  to  this  ooUocation,  as  arbitrarily  severing  the  words 
tvOvs  Soi6aci  ahT6v  (v.  32)  fVxnn  In  nuepiv  fisff'  hiu^  dfu  (v.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.  3*2  is  natural ;  and  then  foOows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departure  ftom  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  bis  ascension  to  his  glory. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  acw  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  tiM  links,  and  a  moat  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  Qfrwtr  seeks  to  prove,  however,  fhnn  JohnHi  omission  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  tiiey 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  which  was  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  just  as  a  deeper  significatioa  was  foued 
in  other  expressions  of  Christ  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before ;  and  that» 
therefore,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  odier  things  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Ofrwrer  must  presuppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  partook  of  iSb»  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Gospel ;  and  it  most  be  presupposed 
just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ;  and  that 
John,  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  dian  others  to  Christ's 
sayiagt  at  the  Last  Supper,  must  have  ooooeived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  Oa 
purely  psydiological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solenm  words  witiiout  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  h3rpothes{8,  recently  revived,  of  an  influence  exerted  by 
EisenUm  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf  p.  37, 
saq-) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agopm  fix>m  the  common  repasts  at  the  Sssenes  is  wholly  an 
iAveation  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to  seeLan  external  origin  for  a  usage  that 
ean  be  naturally  explained  from  internal  groniida*  as  the  ocigi^  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Bndiarist  from  an  imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  diseipleak 
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tlie  giTing  of  the  wine— denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  rememlHmoe 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately ;  Irat  the 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  gtping  of  thanks  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Sgypt  md 
the  founding  of  the  old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature) ;  partlj, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  die 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  neto  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  icords  used  in  the  distribution,  *'  This  is  niy  body ;"  and, 
'*  Thi«  ^«  rny  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  diat 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  then 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely ;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  di£B- 
culty  would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  words 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  undei;ptood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body. and  blood;  t.  e^,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  "  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  -conversation  before 
referred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  The  gifti  oTnfttnre  «Dd  of  redemption  tre  inf eparable ;  redemptioo  alone  hu  R- 
establiihed  the  original  relation  between  man  and  nature.  Only  when  maa  ia  reatoted  to 
oommanion  with  God  if  he  aaanred  that  all  nature  eziati  fiir  hu  good,  to  be  vied  bj  fan 
fbrtfaegknyofOod. 
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gogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an 
understood  sign  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  given  Jar  many  far 
the  remission  ofsins,"^ 


CHAPTER  m. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  DISCOURSES  WITH  HIS  DISOIFLES. 

§  269.   The  New  Commandment.     (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTEK.  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,' he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children,  yet  a  little 
while  I  am  with  you,  and,  €u  I  said  wUo  the  Jews, '  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  unto  you.j  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  aU  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  ofie  another.*'  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-oompre- 
bonding  commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  pf  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence: it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  afler  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  ot  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.     It  was  new, 

*  It  has  been  dispated  whether  die  wordi  "for  ike  remiuion  of  ttfu"  were  really  added 
by  Chriit  Bot  the  import  of  the  words  of  consecration  if  folly  complete  without  them. 
The  founding  of  the  ntm  covenant  (which  nane  will  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the 
words  of  consecration ;  Paul  gives  it  so,  as  well  as  Lake,  and  they  mnst  have  received 
them  from  ear-witnesses)  covers  the  whole  grotud.  The  "new  covenant,"  founded  apoa 
Uie  self-offering  of  Christ,  coold  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  God,  se- 
cured by  that  self-caflrifice ;  vis.,  the  pardon  of  sin  through  his  sufferings,  and  die  restora- 
tion of  communioa  with  God,  whidi  the  old  covenant  could  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  giiren  by  Christ  himself. 

t  In  a  different  sense,  however,  from  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the  Jews :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  separated  fh>m  him  in  spirit  and  disposition,  bat  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continued  communion — the  Supper  of  the  new  covenant  He  then  pn>> 
ceeds  to  give  them  the  eomwtandment  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all 
others,  by  wjiich  fte  inwazd  and  spiritaal  communion  was  to  be  outwardly  manifSMted. 
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ftlflo,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciplas'  associatidfii  with 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  set  it  yrnStf 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.  The  Request  of  Peter.— Christ  predicts  Peter^e  Demial  of  Hm. 

(John,  xui.,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  wordsy  inquired^ 
*'  Lordf  whither  goest  thou  ?"  Jcsas,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  "words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  tt  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  followtfae  Master  through  sof- 
fering  :  "  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt fol- 
low me  afterward?^  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident^  was  nol  sat- 
isfied to  watt  for  the  future :  behering  himself  then  i(ble,  be  asked, 
*^  hord,  why  can  I  wotfoUow  thee  now  ?  I  wiU  lay  down  i^lifitfor 
thysakiJ*    ^ 

Christ  then  predicted  his  thi*ee-fold  denial — ^the  punishment  of  Ins 
froward  self-confidence :  **  Wilt  thdu  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  satet 
The  cock  shail  pot  croto  tiU  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice*'^ 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  their  new  Reiatiom 

to  the  People,     (Luke,  xxii-.,  d5-38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  dt  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  lofiiness  of  his  Divinity,  bis  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said,  Nothing.    la 

*  The  agreement  of  three  independent  acoountf-«-Matthew,  Luke,  and  John — in  atatiog 
tliia  remarkable  incident,  oonfirmi  ito  credibili^.  In  Jobn'a  Qotpel  it  ia  pMaent^d  in  an 
obvioui  connexion;  in  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact 

t  Ofrvrer  aaserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i,  336)  that  thii  passage  was  of  laier  origin,  and  sop- 
ports  his  assertion  on  the  ground  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  Terses  36  and  37 
is  iaiso.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  the  change  in  the  disciples'  conditkm. 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  the  cxocntion  of  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  axMDbject  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  was  to  react  upon  die  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said,  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  ccmdnct^  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  this  dilBcnlty,  to  mtrodoce  a 
greater  one,  vix.,  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  pnovide  swofds 
above  aU  things.  %  Cf.  p.  8S7,  aeq. 
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that  minion,  thej  found  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  diipoaed ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  against  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary^  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  leasts 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  6ut«  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  conseqaent  change  (^popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — ^not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  tkem,  from 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeing.  The  figures  chosen  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  '*  If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (widiout 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all  be  supplied) ;  so 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  differently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  g^arment  and  buy  a  sword"  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  will  hereafker  need  to  care  more  for  tkp  safety  of 
your  Hves  than  of  your  garments ;  .you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur- 
round you."   • 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gartered  from  Christ's  example* 
from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  fumbh  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towai:ds  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate;  which  was  to  cause  that  change 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  among  transgres- 
sors" as  an  ol:ject  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  "  Behold,  Lord  1  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
swords."!  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  wiere  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  decUuiitioDs  occaaionaAi 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  heai^ong  of  the  Apostles,  who  ca** 
ried  a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  **  It  u 
emmght*  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

*  The  antitheni  \t  between  h  ijctnt  fimXimwv  and  h  ^  fxur.     , 

f  The  word  may  he  rendered  "knirefl;"  and  thaae  wert  ia  <*«»*m—  we  among  travel 
len  in  Ukmo  regiona  fiir  a  variety  of  pnrpoaea. 
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tODtion  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
them  would  hare  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Feihaps,  howerer, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "  enough  qfii;**  u  e^% 
sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  spirit 
and  sense. 


$  272.   Chriit  con$olei  the  DucipUi  with  the  Fromiu  of  hie  Retmm 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  John's 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  cf  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  "  Let  not  your  heartache 
troubled ;  trust  in  Gtod,  and  confide  in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  Q-od ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  virorld.     There  would  be  nsansioni 

*  It  ic  charged  by  lome  that  John  coold  not  poinbly  hare  remembered  fkeee  dieooanef 
tfaui  amid  tlw  tfaooaand  painful  and  tomaltuoivi  emotiooa  that  mnat  hayB  immediately  fal- 
lowed. Little  do  aodi  objecton  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the  hmnan  pool,  and  of  the 
might  of  deep  impreMions  upon  it  Such  impreMiona  tbeae  diacooraea  mnct  hare  made 
upon  a  mind  and  heart  like  Jofan'a,  and  what  waa  once  received  thna  into  the  deptha  of  the 
aoul  no  ooncuaaioni  could  caat  out  Moreover,  theae  emotiona,  how  powerful  aoever  tiwy 
may  have  been*  laited  but  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Christ  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples  which  developed  itself  more  and  more 
^oriously.  How,  in  these  few  days,  could  John  have  forgotten  disoounea  so  weighty  in 
themselves,  and  affecting  his  own  soul  so  powerfully  ?  And,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  die 
disciples,  sunken  for  a  moment  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  how 
brilliantly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the  depths  of  their 
memories  and  their  hearts !  How  precious  must  each  word  have  been  to  them !  With 
what  intense  interest  must  they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import ! 
And  how  clear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  die  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure  1 

Equally  futile  is  the  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
aome  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become  blended  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  these  discourses,  times  without  number,  to  others ;  how, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  could  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing?  (we  do  not  mean 
to  say  verboHm  et  literatim^  cf.  index,  sub  voc.  J(An).  The  remaiii  of  Ireneos  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lipa  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vastly  greater 
force  to  John  and  Christ :  "  MaXAov  y**P  ^^  ^^c  SumvfinopHu  r&v  ivayxoS  yivoft/vMr,  «l  yif  be 
watiiav  naB^us  awa^^ovaat  i^  «^ioc9«  ^vo%vtui  a^."  (Comp.  the  entire  passage,  Euteb^  v. 
SO ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  historical  period  into  a  mythi- 
cal one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  Jekn  had  it  been  poaaible  for  him  to  fin^et  such  discourses  of 
Christ 

A  further  proof  of  the  originality  of  iheae  disoouises,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  the  aptness 
with  which  many  paasages  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented 
in  isolated  forms,  or  in  inapt  OMmexions  ;  e.  g.,  Luke,  xiL,  11, 18 ;  Matt.,  x.,  17-80;  Mark. 
xiii.,  11.  The  passage  in  John,  xvi.,  38,  is  connected  in  Matt,  xxvi,  31,  Mark,  xiv.,  97, 
with  the  account  of  Peter's  deniaL 
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for  ally  he  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (it 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend 
to  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  ^^  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  toUl  come  again  and  receive  you  utUo  my^ 
»^lf;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  he  alio.** 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate  pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  to  follow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  "  mansions,"! 
where  he  was  to  "  provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
"  again  to  come  to  them,**  that  where  He  was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import 

§  273.  Ckmversatum  with  Philip  and  Thomas^^Christ  theJVay. 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of-  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusion|  to  the. 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

'*  Whither  I  go^*  said  he,  "  ye  know  ;  and  the  way  ye  know,**  Still, 
the  death  of  Mesnah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

*  This  objection  woold  ftll  away  if  we  coald  beHeve,  witb  Z.  Kinid  (Stad.  a.  Krit. 
1841,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing  to  Mary,  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  only  retomed  Aence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  disciples.  Bat  the  words  under  oob- 
■ideration  do  not  justify  this  soppontioD.  However  we  may  conceive  Ohiist'^  reappear- 
ance after  his  resorrection,  they  coald  not  satisfy  the  promises,  given  in  Aese  discoarscs,  of  a 
new  and  higher  spiritaal  connexion  between  him  and  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  eon- 
timued  manifestation,  this  aninterrapted  commonion,  his  bodily  reaf^earance  was  only 
preparatory  and  sabordinate. 

t  CkKnpare  the  analogy  in  the  figare  of  the  "  everlasting  mansions,"  p.  975. 

t  The  last  promise,  also,  Matt,  xxviii.,  20,  presapposes  soch  foller  explanations  as  tfaoM 
which  we  find  recorded  by  John  in  these  diacoanes. 
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Tbomas,*  who  Beems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  **Lord,  we  Icmow  not  whither  thou  goeH; 
amd  how  can  we  know  the  way?"  The  SaTionr,  in  his  reply,  inTerts 
the  order;  if  they  had  known  the  **watf"  they  would  have  known  the 
** whither:*^  *^Iam  the  way,  the  thUk^  und  the  l^e;  no  man  eoauth  umto 
the  Father  but  hy  me.  If  ye  had  hmown  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also,**  (Had  they  better  known  iJm»  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  commusieates"  himself  they  would  have  known  better  all 
the  rest.)  The  three  conceptiotis  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide,  but  as  tkio 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  be  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth;  the  truth  springing  firom  the  Life;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
personal  manifestatkm  of  the  Divine  Truth.  He  is^  therefore,  the  Wayp 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  communion  of  Divine  life  widi  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  that 
knows  him,  therefore,  knows  the  Father  also.  "  And  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  a9ul  have  seen  him;**  i.e.,  afler  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  &t  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of.  sense,  applied  tbeae  words  to 
a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era :  '*  Lord,  show  ue 
the  Father^  and  it  st^fficeth  us**  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  juBt  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him ;  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  IKs  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed. on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  fbr  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  bdieveth  on  me^  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,**\ 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  Be' 
cause  I  go  unto  my  Father  ;**  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  dependance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

*  Thomas  duplays  the  same  character  here  as  in  hie  sahaeqaent  doabts  ooncenuag 
Christ's  resarrection.  It  is  wholfy  incredible  that  the  aathor  of  John's  Gospel,  who  obvi- 
oogty  was  little  capable  of  assuming  different  characters,  should  have  inTented  sach  a  one. 

t  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Kling,  Stod.  n.  Krit.,  183C,  iii.,  684.  |  Oil  fi.  184, 358 
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heaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  commnnion  of  the  Divine  life  with  him,  they 
were  to  '*  do  yet  greater  things  than  these." 

§  274.  0/ Prayer  in  the  Name  rf  CkruU    He  pramisei  ihe  Spirit  of 
Truths  the  Comforter;  and  Hie  mon  Betum.    (John,  ziv.,  13-26.) 

The  disciples  "were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  tii  hie  natne.  As  they  had  be- 
fore, during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
ally, so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  **And  whatsoever  ye  shall  aek  of  the  Father  im 
my  name  (t.  e.,  through  his  mediation),  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  he  glorified  in  the  Son^'  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingrdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  'same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part :  "  J[fye  love  m^,  keep  my  commandments," 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  "And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  youforever."  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  ^'Even  the  Spirit  of  Tmth  .*"  and  he  calk  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  trudi. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  they  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience :  "  He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you  J' 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himsel£ 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  *'  I  will  not  leetve 
you  orphans  ;  I  wiU  come  to  you,"  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  atf 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  '*  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more^  but  ye  see  me ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  '  The  world,  cut  off  from  the  Di- 
vine life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living 
it  holds  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  tis  die  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  reach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fully  to  under- 
stand  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  ^*Ai  that  day  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father^  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you"  Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — ^love,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  com" 
mandments,  and  also  keepeth  (faithfully  observes)  them,  he  it  is  thai 
laveth  me;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  J 
wiU  love  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  toill  fmnd- 
'Jest  mysdfto  him,**  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "  Lord^  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  tkyse^ 
mUo  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  t"  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  refeired-  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in 
their  minds. 

$  275.  Christ  s  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import,    (John,  xiv.^  27,  seq.) 

When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,**  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world  :  ''  Not  as  the 
world  giveih,  give  I  unto  you**  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  lefl 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  in  them^  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid:* 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  **  Ye  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away^  and  come  again  unto  you,  y  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  L**  He  went;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change ; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward. 
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in  union  with  Him,  in.  the  power  of  God,  invisible  and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents);  though  that 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  worid,  his  love  to 
the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(v.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict.    *  > 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DiSCOUBSES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  tABLB  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

$  276.   Similitude  rf  the  Vme  and  Branches, —  The  Law  of  Lovt. 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind.and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  die  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
flation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif* 
ference  only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  vHtemaUy  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine : 
God,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  participation  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fhiitful 

*  Afl  Duke  and  Kling  (loc.  cit)  have  remarked,  this  passage  can  onlj  be  applied  to  tiM 
*  relation  between  God,  aa  the  Almigifty,  and  Jesos,  as  man,  alandlnff  then  before  his  dSaol' 
pica,  in  the  narrow  form  of  humanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-dresser  cuts  off  all  useless 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit ;  so  will  all  those  who  do  oot  manifest 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  real,  but.  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  the 
kingdom  of  Gron.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care }  all  exjaberant  growth  must  be 
trimmed ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  the 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  thej  could 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments  ;|  and  again  he  condenses  all  "  the  com- 
mandments" into  love  (v.  d-14).  Such  love  they  were  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  bad  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples'  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
d(Hn,  with  cle^  cansciousness  and  free  self-determination,  lie  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  "  servants"  and  takes  them.  Jup  to  that  of 
^friends"  (v.  16).^  - 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  £90!  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  18-23).|| 

§  277.   Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — Concluding  Words  of  Con^fort  to 

the  Disciples^     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper  ••  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accprnplish,  through 
them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The 

•  * 

*  The  same  thoogbt  a«  "Ho  who  bath,  to  him  shall  be  given/'  kc,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  inner  connexion  between  these  discourses  add  those  recorded  in  the  frit 
three  Goipels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parablea  of  the  taUnU  and  tiie  potmi 
(p.  347,  34U)  as  in  this  aimilitade  of  the  vine. 

X  Hence  "  the  commandments"  arc  not  "  the  letter  of  the  law  \'  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
in  commtmion  with  Christ,  it  vannot,  according  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itself  ofte^ 
wise  except  in  works  oorresponding  to  the  law.  $  G£  p.  lao. 

II  Not  "  peace,"  bat  a  "  sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  c£  p.  315. 
!   IT  CC  p.  396,  397. 

**  Cf.  p.  117,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (L)  As  individual  witneuea  of  Chris^f 
sumitry  i  (2.)  Aa  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general 
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process  he  states  as  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  conyince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin ;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
ri^hUousneaa  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
yince the  world  o£  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  been  judged ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communign  with  Christ.  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  of  the 
righteoiuTiess  of  Chj:ist,  the  Redeemer  from  sin  ;^  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  {judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
scious of  sin ;  to  know  Chiist  as  the  Holy  Redeemer ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to  itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciples 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Trutfi, 
which  was  tp  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  new  doctrine ;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
"  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  Hide  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father*^  (inasmuch  as  his  "going  to  the 
Father''  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
at  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  "  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

^^As^in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing ;^\  they  would  no  more  need 
bis  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  ''Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you,**  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation ;  cleiuing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence*) 

*  Bat  the  promiie  certainly  containi  an  alliuion  to  hu  resarrection*  inasmuch  aa  his  re- 
appearance waa  to  the  diaciples  the  poiat  of  transition  to  the  state  of  new  spiritaal  eom- 
nmnjon. 

C  c 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  com- 
munion with  the  Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  Ui,en  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  tbe 
Father.  '*  But,"  says  he,  *'  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you ;'/  in  their  conscious  communion  with  Him  they  would 
be  9urt  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  .would  address  them- 
selves directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  diseiples.  Thej 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Diviottj, 
had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  tbef 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  cleailj 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far;  that  the  hour  wss  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impression  of  another  nature ;  that  tbey  should  be 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alone :  ''  Yet  not  alone"  said  he,  "  because  the 
Father  is  with  me." 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the'  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  straggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh>D.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  These 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  me  ye  might  have 
peace,]  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations ;  be  of  good  cheer;  1 
have  overcome  the  world,^''\ 

§  278.  Christ's  Prayer  as  High-priest,     (John,  xviL) 
With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  aW  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  some  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  man)  on  earth  is  finished, 
he  prays  tbe  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  and,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind :  "  Glorify  thy  Son^  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 

*  It  appears  clear  from  ▼.  29,  30  that  they  nnderitood  the  phrase,  "  Ye  shall  aak  me 
nothing,"  in  a  sense  difiereut  from  that  which  he  intended.  It  may  readily  he  imagined 
that  John's  sahseqaent  better  comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misappre- 
hension to  appear  repnarkable,  and  served  to  impress  it  the  more  npon  his  memory. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Divine  calmness  amid  the  struggle  with  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  twofold :  (1)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with  Christ,  who  has  over- 
come the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  in  his  victoiy ;  (9)  The  oatwaid  life  in 
oontact  with  the  world,  possibly  harming,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  iob 
dnhag,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of,  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 
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ihee;  a»  thou  hast  given  him  paw&  aver  aU  flesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him"^  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  dbtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  ChriBt,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  aU.  ' 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
he  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father;  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
bate  them,  since  they  ard  not  of  it  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
ral^om  the  world ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  Work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed ;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sancdfication. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him ;  that  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  gloiy,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
Gk>D  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.f)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  **  gi^en  to  him"  (already  united  with  him— ^his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  be  raided  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  life  coincide  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  Holyl  Father,  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  hut  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and  I  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  oonndeni  Ukmo,  and  tbote  only,  u  truly  hi*  own  who  kiOow  the  inward  Divine 
can,  the  "  dnwinc^"  of  the  Father.    Cf.  p.  138,  360. 
f  In  all  time  the  spread  of  Chriatianity  is  mo$t  advanced  by  the  power  of  the  Christiin 

t  I  translate  Sinus,  "  holy ;"  cf.  xvi,  10 ;  1  John,  ii,  29;  iii,  7, 10. 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  Goi>,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  thej 
stand  in  child-like  communion),  and  wiU  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subseqoent  develop^ 
ments) ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  koit  loved  me -may  he  m  IJew,  otd 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  through  the  rmk- 
tions  of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  mcne  nd 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me).'* 

Thus  this  prayer  embraees  ihe  whole  work  of  Christ,  tip  to  its  find 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himselC  ooBtiB- 
itally  carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  aslnre 
in  his  glory— to  a  complete  communion  of  Diyine  life  with  hin. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  *'  Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer y«r  b^ 
Hovers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANB. 

$  279.  Cknnpariion  qfJoh$Ci  Groepd  with  the  Synoptical  Goepele  m  re- 
gard to  Jeius*  Conflict  of  Soul, — Hiitorical  Credibility  of  the  Symf- 
tical  Account, 

FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  so  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the'  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  1  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  die 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense?  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
hb  calnmess  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  ami 
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prayer  given  by  Johnt  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al- 
ternations of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  1 

As  far  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tnmult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
belie verst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  an4  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  Y| 

£ven  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by.  John  himself  1 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  we  find  Jesus  '*  troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But,'*  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  wcu  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last"  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  "  trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^I  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  1 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  firom  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
John  not  record  iti"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject* was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages, %to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

*  Cf.  John  the  BaptUt.  t  C£  p.  79,  8S. 

X  Thus  did  that  genuine  diiciple  of  Chriit,  JoHir  Hnss,  who  had  formed  hia  Bfe  upon  the 
intoitioo  of  Christ's  example,  learn  from  the  experienee  of  hia  own  laat  itnigglea  how  to 
comprehend  theae  opposite  manifestations  in  the  Savioor's  life.  With  reference  to  sudi 
abematiana  in  his  own  experience,  he  writes :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est,  impertorbate  gandere, 
et  omne  gandion^  existimare,  in  variis  tentationibns.  Leve  est  loqoi  et  illad  exponere,  sed 
grave  implere.  Siqaidcm  patientissimas  et  fbrtissimos  miles,  sdens  qood  die  tertia  asset 
reaorrectanis,  et  per  mortem  saam  vincens  inimicos,  post  ooenam  nltimam  torbatos  est  spi* 
rita  et  dixiti — tristis  est  anima,  osqae  ad  mortem." 

t  G£  p.  314,  376.  I  C£  p.  387.  1[  Cfl  p.  388. 
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last  discounes,  can  we  infSar  any  thing  from  thifl,  except  that  in  bis  de* 
lioeation  oertaia  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
others?  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Grospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  iselated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangel- 
ists. Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  vkde. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remark,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individml 
features  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dweU  for  a  moment  upon  the.  credibility  of  the  synop- 
tical account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it  he  conceived  that  sadi 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  ]  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  propheciai 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  after  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  history^  it  was  natural  that  th^se  ahoold  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  hot 
hrfort^  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  re|ta'eaentatioBi 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  diaoovered; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  tknut  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra- 
diction between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c. 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  frt>m  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofty  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  he- 
longed  necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure^  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christy  and  the  minds  of  men  had  thereby  revived' a  new  tendenq^, 
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it  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  ijoto  the. one  idea.  '  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Deus  ex  nuichina^  could  have  given  birth  tp  such  a  his* 
torical  representation  of  Christ. 

§  280.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,     (Matt,  xxvi, ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

xxii) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Chrbt  had  prepared  himself  for  the  hegm" 
mng  of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retireqient  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  soul.  TJien  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  be  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disc^>le6,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  "  Father^ 
ifii  be  passible^  let  this  cup  passjrom  me,**  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy  will  be  dofuJ^ 
The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordbation  jof  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent  As  a  Tnan^  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  coilvinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  hb  conviction,  and 
hia  will  guided  by  bis  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  vrish  might  arise  within 

*  By  the  ''eap"  we  mutt  nndoitmiid  not  only  hh  inffeiing  of  death,  hot  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  the  treaaon  of  Jodaa,  the  rtge  of  Chrisf  a  enemiea,  tlie  delasum  of 
the  moltitade.  It  ia  not  my  object  here  to  aet  foith  the  higher  doetrinal  and  theological 
import  of  the  death  of  duiit ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  fVom  Dettinger't  bean- 
tifol  dvMrtatioB  oo  Chriaf s  agony  CTabing.  ZeitKsbrilt,  1838,  i.,  95,  M) :  "While,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  sinfiil  nature,  the  convictioD  that  death  ia  a  judgment  for  ain  ia  blonted  in 
pTt>porti(»i  aa  the  power  of  sin  in  the  iodividoal  ia  greater,  and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  less ; 
in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  the  harmonic  anity  cS  life  is  disturbed  by  sin,  so  much  the 
more  powerful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  nnku  human  nature,  in  which  the  unity  of  life'a 
harmony  ia  undisturbed,  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  w  a  judgment  for  ain,  a  diaaolution 
and  separatioo^  not  originally  belonging  to  human  nature,  of  elements  which  in  all  stages  of 
the  developement  o^  life  belong  together."  I  can  make  this  agree,  also,  with  the  new  of 
the  ''ffffn**^''V"»  between  ain  and  death  prevented  in  my  "  ApoatoL  Zeitalter/'  vol  il. 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cap ;  only  on  condition,  bow- 
f  ver,  that  tbe  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  could  not  bo,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  According  to  the  plan  of  iDivitie  wiflftom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  his  iself-sacrifiee  in  the  strag- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  God  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  distorbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  the 
first  struggle,  caring  for  hih  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep;  he  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  tcaich  with  nu 
one  hour  f  Watch  and  jprdy,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  for^  though  the  spirit 
is  wiUing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  t6  suffer  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  flesh  is  weahP  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  amid  these  fearful  impressions,  thiLt  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  he  does  not  say,  "  ^it  be  pos- 
sible, let — ;"  biit,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  **  O  my  Father^  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me  except  t  drink  it,  Thy  will  he  done"  And  the  third 
time  he  repeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
the  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  diem,  *'  Sleep  on  now ;  I  will$ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed ;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near." 

§  281.   The  Arrest  of  Christ,^ Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Rq»rdof.—The 

Power  of  Darkness, 

Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  garrison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  tbe 
traitor  alone  knew  wTio  was  to  be  apprehended;]  as  there  was  good 

•  Cf.  p.  82.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  X  CT.  p.  809. 

$  Tbo  words  rd  \oi-Kbv,  in  Matt,  xxv|.,  45,  compel  as  to  take  these  words  as  a  warning, 
or  reproof;  otherwise  the  word  /ea^et^crc  might  he  taken  as  the  indicative,  with  or  without 
interrogation. 

II  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accounts  here>  from  tho  state  of  nund 
in  which  the  disciples  most  necessarSy  have  been.    Discrepancies,  even  if  irreconoilaMs 
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reason  (suppoeed,  at  lemt)  fot  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  be  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Wham  seek  ye  P*  His 
saddeo  appfarance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  bis  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  pix>phet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  feU  on  the  ground  before  him;  In  their  perplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  swonL 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy :  *'  AU  thai  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  Gob)  shall  perish  by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  6ob;  a  warning  against  the  use  offeree  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve\ 
legions  of  angels  f  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  will 
been  so.)  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  ."hall  I  not  drink 
it  f|  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  mors  than  once,  "  I  aih 
be  whom  ye  s^k ;  let  these  go  their  way."  -  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  hitn'had  he  not  given  himself  up— 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  discipl^  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
€m  Peter,  exasperated  aa  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

in  points  of  detail,  do  not  impeach  tlie  veracity  of  tlie  euential  features  of  a  narratiye ; 
bdt  in  this  case  they  are  not  so  irreooncDable  as  has  been  si^posed.  Aooording  to  John, 
whom  we  have  followed,  Jadah  and  the  hand  remained  oatside,  and  Jesus  went  oat  and' 
gave  himself  up :  the  other  Evangelists  report  that  Jadas  gave  the  signal  by  a  kiss.  But 
as  John's  accoont  giv^s  no  reason  at  all  for  Jndas's  coming,  and  as  it  coald  not  have  been 
to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  most  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pure  hatred,  or  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  view  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesus 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expteted  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the  penon  to  b« 
seized,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  nund, 
produced  by  a  bad  conscience  and  a  reverence  that  he  oould  not  get  rid  of;  so  that  ^  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  entirely  hannoniie.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  upon  it. 

*  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  w  instniments  of 
the  jSwish  autlKyrities. ' 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

X  John,  xviii,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  die  garden.  The  preceding  words,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

$  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  otf  the  ear  of  the  high-priesf  • 
servant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  more  serious 
cobsequences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  The  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke*  might 
serve  as  i(n  explanation ;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explain! 
an  in  the  Way  given  by  us  in  the  text ;  and  its  veraci^,  therefore,  is  confirmed  by  oom- 
ptriion  with  Ae  other  dospels. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  former,  *^  Are  yv 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  t  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  Daring  his 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  dajrkneii 
shuns  the  light  of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  tbft  fitting  line 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  fix>m  darknesa,  and 
senres  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the  words  itbo 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviLt 
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THE  TBIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION. 
§  282.  Night-Examinatum  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  -Oaiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  summoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  his  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesos.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
fiaither-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a  preliminary  examination4 

*  Chriit  WM  ftlwayi  fain  to  point  fr0ta  the  ienaible  to  the  ipiritoal;  and  u  the  time 
chof  en  to  execate  the  work  of  darkneu  Here  gave  oocuion  ibr  foch  a  connexion,  we  join 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  thi«  paasage  refen  to  the  fotile  attempt!  befi>re  made  to  secore  the  arrest 
of  Chriflt  of  which  John  informs  us ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  dass  of  passages  which  cao 
only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  history'  (ct  p.  922 
994).  John,  xviii.,  20,  is  certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  bat  a  variation  of  the  other.  True,  in 
Lake,  xxil,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  Sec,,  which  could  not  be  liter- 
ally true ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  instru* 
ments  to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  interchange  with 
John,  xviii.,  20. 

t  In  Luke,  xxiL,  66,  we  find  that  sraie  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  oocurriog  "  as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraign- 
ment before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  inverUioH  of  such  a  fact 
as  this,  the  idea  is  absurd;  ther6  coi^  be  no  motive  for  it;  and  John  himself  only  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
tfy^witness. — (Note  to  ed-  4th.)  Bledfs  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examine  this 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  anraignmcot  before 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  unfold  this  preparatory  trial  further;  a^d,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  that,  in  xviiL,  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  CounciL  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  iL  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  the  latter  examination,  because  generally 
known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  presup- 
posed in  the  examination  before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists.  In  xviii.,  13,  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  i^ttpivs  "far  that  year,"  to  distinguish  him  from  Annas,  who 
bore  tiie  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  from 
tbo  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  affkin  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  soffend)  t» 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  hift  doctriner 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  lo  extort  something  that  might  be  used  agai;nst  him ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  k  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefor^,  to 
his  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-piiest's  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  his  serenity 
of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  **  ^  1 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evU;  hut  tf  well,  why  smitest  thou 
mer 

§  283.  Morning. — Examination  before  Caiaphas, 

In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afibrded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defendipg  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King:  *\Hefeafief 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  onihe  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven***  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
'^  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  ifs  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;''  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  "  From  his  own 
lips  ye  have  heard  it/'  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

view  of  the  omisiioQ  of  the  full  trial  before  him.  In  t.  24,  after  the  exaxninatioii,  it  ii  stated 
that  Annaa  **  lent  him  to  Caiaphas,  Uie  actaal  lugfa-priett"  Perhaps  the  leading  oat  ef 
Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  senrants  to  pat  the  qaestion  (v.  95)  which  broaght  out 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Lake,  xzii.,  61,  shoald  be  Joined  in  inunediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  should  make  the  Ibre-coort  of  the  hoase  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  animportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  oa 
aoooant  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  in  Ae  ooort  of  Caiaphas,  in  connexion  with  the 
second  examination. 

*  Christ's  "coming,"  "  coming  in  the  doods,"  &c.,  not  only  indicate  his  second  adrent 
ftt  a  fiw-^tant  period,  bat  also  his  spiritoal,  worid-histQrkal  nunifestatlnn 
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Tbe  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt,  xxvi.  6$,*  66 ;  and,  m- 
deed^  they  bad  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy, ' 
-  After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled  firom  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  the  BerrantB  in 
the  court. 

§  284.  Double  Dealing  if  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of' the  Saahedrim  In 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry after  the  truth';  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiaphas  himself  had,  in 'fact,  announced 
that  his  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast 
eaused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  only 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religious 
law ;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  vrithoat  the 
authority  of  the  Romsin  governor.*  It  had,  therefore,  t6  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  officer.  No  .accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  thd  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  0¥m  convictions ) 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  afihirs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude;  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah ;  but  his  withdrawal  ^m  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficiently  by 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umphal entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  Qt  all 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  hlive  taken  it 
up ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  the  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  conrictions ;  and  this  was 

*  Joieph.,  ArchflBol.,  xx.,  9,  $  1.  The  bigli-priest,  Ananas  (Annas),  had  taken  adtanCa^ 
of  the  absence  of  the  gorernor  to  inflict  capital  panishment  on  the  anthority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. He  was  accnsed  fbr  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albinos:  "*A(ei«/(Ari^'Afi^ 
Xfffis  rifi  Utivm  yv^lfV^  KoBhat  evviSpiop  f  obviously'  showing  that  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  essential  in  sach  cases.  The  misdemeanor  was  deemed  so  grave  that  Ananos 
was  removed  from  offlce.  The  reading  of  SynkdUw,  "inmfmv,'*  would  give  aa  entirely 
diffisrent  meaning ;,  hfot  it  ia  obvionsly  inoontct 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  -  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old- World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  jtaU-rdigioni),  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  gf  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  oC  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfiik  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  highef  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landm^ke.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  wis 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  prooft  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it  But  the  groundt  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  hea^s  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proo&  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  poinjLed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guiUy,\ 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  SoMhedrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  M essiahship, 
on  Which  they  had  professed  to  fbund  their  own  decision,  with  the 
addition  of  a  political  element :  '*  He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king ;"  and 
h^nce  **  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Caesar.*'!  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  he/ore  Pilate,— Christ's  King^dom  not  "  tfthis  WorW  ' 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

*  To  thii  judgment  Mosei  refera,  Deat,  xyiil,  80-32.  t  Cf.  p.  393,  294. 

X  Lake,  xxiii.,  3.  TbiB  passage  is  obvioasly  presapposed  in.  Jchn,  xriiLf  33.  John's  to* 
ooont  takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in  the  other  Gospehi ;  bat  the  lat^ff; 
in  tarn,  mast  often  6nd  their  supplement  in  the  fbrmer,  as  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Lake. 
'None  bat  an  eye-witaess  coald  have  giren  the  aocoant  in  so  exact  a  connexion  as  Johnlk 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  question,  (xd  Aiynf,  as  given  in  Lake,  xxiil,  3,  Matt.,  xxvfi., 
11,  needs  the  forther  explanation  given  by  John  (xviii.,  36, 37),  to  make  it  fully  accord  with 
the  (kcts  ;  for  he  was  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  BomanMriM 
flf  th«plir«ie:  acr  could  Pilate  hav e  propoanoad  Jbim  goiltleM  after  wcfa  %  ^mt^tatiksk 
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rapt  Romans  of  that  ago,. acted  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  mean^  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter- 
ests to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  ^nd  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  hinself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  iPilate^as  "a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  ^^h  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  be  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble ;  and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  '^  to  take  hisi»  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,^' 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded ;  and  said 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  ^^  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  (i.  c,  inquiring  whether  ho  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  "  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?"  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world**  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  "  ^  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world ,  then  would  my  servants  fight ^**  &c. ;  "  hut  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence  ^ 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world- 
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ly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  be  both 
a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both :  *'  To  this  end  vjcu  I  horn,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  toorldf  that  I  should  hear  witness  unto  the  truth" 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth :  *'  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,"  This 
"was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  Himself. 
But  the  procurator — ^a  type  of  the  eclucated  Roman  world,  especially 
c^  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  Worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life— had  no  su£h  sense  for  truth. 
*'  What  is  truth  ?"  was.  his  mocking  Question.  "  JVuth  is  an  empty 
name"  he  meant  to  say.  ^ 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  isimply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  **  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  dvery  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  fay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  .  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  **  cast  pearls  before  swine.'*t  He,  there- 
fore, answered  noi^e  of  Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
bis  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.  Pilate* s  fruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus, — The  Dream  of  Pilate* s 

Wife. 

In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree- of  the  Sanhedrim,  and^ 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 

'•C£p.383.  tO£p.«n. 
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fore,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  blind 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatical  impulse 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rather 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  hie  scourged.  It  could  not  have  cost 
the  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble,  deserved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  *'  Behold  the  man  r*  (*^  Can  it  be  believed  that  he 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  1")  The  sight  only  stimulated  their 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  Ins  cru- 
cifixion. Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  *'  Take  ye  him^  and 
crucify  hiniyfor  I  find  no  fault  in  him.^^  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  &iled,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one  :  '*  We  have  a  lavj^  and  hy  our  Jato 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  him- 
edf  the  Son  of  Godr 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Chiist's  demeanour  under  his  sufferings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  **  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man.^*  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  "  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate. —  The  Sentcnct, 
The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity^  springing  from  worldliness  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  o£  super st it irm.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  **  Whence  art  thou?" 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  Acoordini?  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (c.  ii.)>  vnd  later  acoounts  (all  of 
which,  however,  probably  came  from  the  same  sonrce),  ahe  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
SsociS^i,  and  was  named  Proda  {ThUo,  Cod.  Apocryph.,  L,  520).  Jadaism  had  fband  its 
ooiiTerta  particalarly  among  the  female  sex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  inc&pable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
€h>D  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  such, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions :  "  Speakent  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  Jiave 
power  to  enteify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  V*  To  this  Jesus 
answered :  '*  Thou  eouldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  exccjjt  it 
were  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that 
time»  of  crimen  majestatis :  "If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  ait  not  Cse- 
sar*8  friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au* 
thority  oC  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  thoogh  reluctantly,  yielded:  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  289,  Jesus  led  to  Calvary. — Simon  of  Gyrene, — The  Words  of  Christ 

to  the  Weeping  Women, 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  carried  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  ci-oss 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his  sufferings .  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the 

*  Thii  aoooant,  given  in  the  fint  three  Goapels,  carries  the  proof  of  iti  ventcity  in  itself. 
It  IB  nothing  strange  that  Roman  aoldiera,  in  the  public  f  ervice,  conld  do,  anresisted,  go 
high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Hug's  instractivo  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion. 
Zeitschrift  fUr  d.  Geistl.  d.  Erzbisthums  Freiburg,  1831,  v.,  s.  13).  Mark,  whose  accoant 
bears  evidence  in  this,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  pecnliar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  21)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  tho 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Stratus  says  to  the  contrary,  John's 
statement,  that  Jesus  was  led  bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variaDOo  with  that  given  by 
the  other  sources,  viz.,  diat  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  his  ex- 
baoation.  John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrativa  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  odier  Bvangelists ;  there  is,  therefore, 
DO  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  adthor  knno  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  question)  7  In 
what  corner  must  ho  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  passion  7  And  bow  could  a*  document  issuing  from 
■ncfa  a  comer  be  paaaed  off  as  the  production  of  John,  the  Apoftib. 

Dd 
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blinded  people,  over  whose  hesuls  he  saw  impending  the  judgpnents  of 
God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  he  had  so 
ofteo  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  **  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicthig  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  said,*' ^Mey<20t^e  thimgt  in  a  green  /^,  toto 
^all  be  doM  in  the  dr^n 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION. 
§  290,  DetaiU  of  the  CntcifixiaH. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  is 
was  usualy  a  spioad  wineji  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine ;  but  when  be  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refused 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.||      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

*  Lake,  xxiii.,  27-31. 

t  "  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  i inibl  men,  k  so  entreated,  what  must  hvpptn  to 
dxMe  wboae  safferiDgi  will  be  the  jast  pmial^  of  their  own  aocomalated  guilt  T" 

t  Matt.,  xxvii.,  34.  Mark  describea  it  exactly  (xt.,  H^)  as  olvoi  icfivpvictih-o^.  C£  Acta 
Fractnosi  Tarraconensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  martys,  "  Cum  muUi  exfratema  earh 
tqie  its  ojferent,  ttii  conditi  pennixti  poculum  mmeretU,"  &c  (c.  iii.,  Roinart.  Acta  Mur- 
t^m,  Amstcl.,  1713,  320).  The  mcrum  conditum  was  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  oon- 
fessors  tanquam  aniidotum,  that,  by  moans  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible  of  soffering 
(Tertall.  de  Jejuniis,  c.  xii.). 

$  John's  mention  of  the  x^^v  ipl>a4tos  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Pek- 
siom,  that  such  garments  were  peculiar  to  GalUco.  Soch  a  garment,  tbongh  somewhat 
oommon  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  valae  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  "  rH  ii  ^yvoa 
Hiv  tbriXiiav  r^  Icdijlrof  htlviKt  j^ircp  ol  irruixoi  xlxfiv^Tai  rwv  roAiXa/wv,  Ka9  tXti  Ktl  /tiXtrrm  ri 
TotovTo  ^i\ii  YlvsoOai  Iftdrtov,  rixrn  rtvl,  &i  al  vrjidoiioiiidtSt  ivaKpovetbv  i^iv^^nvv." 

II  There  has  been  mach  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it  undue  impor- 
tance ;  the  result  of  tlie  most  caddid  inquiry  is,  that  ^e  fe^  were  nailed  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  aflbrded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
a  time  when  crucifixion  was  in  use,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jesus's  feet  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  layiog  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.,  17.  We  canBOt 
enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage  in  TertuUian  so  impor- 
tant in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  ]y[arcion.,  iii.,  19).  After  citing  **foderunt  mtuviu 
mens  et  pedes'*  from  the  Psalm,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fuMlled  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  following,  "qua  proprie  atrocitas  crucis,'*  can  metn 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  punishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apices  crucis  as  belonging  to 
the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  {kit  mode  of  deaUi,  "  qui  solus  a  populo  tarn  insigniter  erueijixus  etT 
(who  goffered  so  marked  a  dea&by  cmcifizion—one  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Old  Testar 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  Christ  Prays/or  his  EnHmies^^The  Two  Thieves. 

When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitade,  He  did  not  invoke  the'  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,*  he  com- 
mended his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  God,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*^  (the  ignorance  of  delosioB, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
bim.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Qhrist,  the 
othet*  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  commctn  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  Sicarii,j  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we 
have  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  hia 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
apon  a  contrite  soul— a  soul  freed  fix)m  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme-> 
diate  sufferings  ? 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofe 
of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles ; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer.  *^Lord"  said  he,  "remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.**  The  answer  of  Christ|  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  fidth,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  **  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shaU 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,**^ 

meni— defioing  him,  before  all  othera,  and  fixing  faim  alone  aa  die  one  Is  whom  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  could  be  applied).  Cf.  Hug's  Dissertation,  before  cited;  Hoh^s  Leben  Jen, 
(  143.  *  Thus  iUostrating  practically  hit  precepts  in  the  Beimoo  on  the  MoQBt ' 

t  Aa  Barabbaa,  Lake,  zxiii.,  19. . 

X  liM  contradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  provef  ita  originality. 

(  A  symbolical  name  for  the  regions  of  bliss. 
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§  293.  Christ's  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxil—JEKs  Last  Worijs. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Cliri8t*8  words  to  the  malefactor  &• 
play,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufiferings !  But  he  partook  of  all  purelj 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  altemationa  which  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  strugglea  of  destfa 
mi^  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin ;  but  Htt,  ttm  perfectlj 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  thai  he  could  feel  (and  that  ht 
Aid  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufiferings  were  the  innlt  of  tba 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufieringa  brought  upoa 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  be  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  Utterest  suffi^r- 
ings,  yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  Gtod,  as  described  in  the  twenty-eeoond 
Paalm :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realised— -not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  deHneatiofi 
also— in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphii^ 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  *'  My  God,  my  Ood^  tf% 
hoit  thou  forsaken  me  V*  The  form  of  the  words,  "  my  God,**  implies 
the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  Gtm. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subocdi- 
nate  moment,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  firom  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  **  It  is  finished  P*  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  sufiered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart ;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Mastci-'s 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth :  "  It  is  finished  /"  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

'  Poms. 
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\  293.  Pkenomena  accompanying  the  Death  of  Chrut :  the  Earthquake  ; 
the  Darkneia;  the  Rending  of  the  Tempte-veU, 

The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  hirth ;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  wo  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greateH  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renoYation  of  mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was^  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
eing  effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,t  signifying  that  the  Holy 

*  Julius  JfrieojMUf  the  first  Christian  aathor  of  a  worid-historical  work,  says  that  the 
heathen  ViaibonMnTkallu*  described  this  darkness  as  an  IkXu^hs  raS  i^tov.  AfHcamis  rightly 
eoBtredicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infen, 
jufltly,  that  the  darkness  could  only  hare  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment 
in  Oeorg.  SynteB.  Chronograph.,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindori;  i.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  the  first 
century  refer  firequootly  to  a  statejnent  made  by  Phlegon,  the  author  of  a  "  ChroDide/* 
■■der  Hadrian.  Eusebius  quotes  his  words,  Chron.,  under  Ae  firarth  year  of  202d  Olymp.  x 
"IcXci^ftf  ki^fn  itfximr  iww  fyvwff^^vwv  itp&rtfiov,  Kal  w^  bpif  Ixrp  ri)f  ^nifiai  iyivtn,  &n>c  Kai  iaripaS 
iw  ^fav^  ^vi^vtu"  A  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia  had  destroyed  most  part  of  Niccea  Q, 
c,  p.  614.) 

t  By  tcmrmnirMiMf  If  att,  zzviL,  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  curtain  befiire 
the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  «iXoft/Hi  (Philo,  de  Vit  Mos.,  iii.,  $  5) ;  or  vais  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  &ct  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
ig  tree,  it  is  not  to  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena,  not  being-  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  John ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
aeooook  maf  have  mriginated  firom  the  occurrence  of  §ome  fact  of  the  kind,  which  assumed 
fkia  particular  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subfeequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  "  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ  Those  who  presuppose  this  would  call  it  a  mythical 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
seperstitioes  fear  of  the  vord  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  u2ea.  Although  we  as- 
sert that  Christianity  is,  in  its  essense,  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion,  founded 
vpen  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  although  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
myths  and  symbolical  representations  of  facts;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  impossibh 
that,  after  reHgioos  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
OvistiaBity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
info  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  murt  predominate,  in  order  to  make  a  naziaAive 
apocryphaL 

But  to  admit  t)iis  possibility,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  before  us,  is  not  to 
mAmit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few  priests  could  possibly  have  wit- 
nessed the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  wss  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  could  be  generally  known  afterward ;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward became  Christians.  Nor  is  the  €trgvmentum  e  sHeniio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  anAors  of  the  New  Testament  bad  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at  command  that  they 
did  not  need  to  run  to  every  Individual  fact  which  diey  might  have  used.  They  drew  fitnn 
fall  ioaroes  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  could  affoid  to  pass  by  many  available 
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of  Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  work  of 
Christ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human 
broken  down ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  sad 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 


§  294.  Did  Christ  predia  his  Resmrectiant 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection^  we  must  examine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  ai 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  priori,  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  have  left  behind  him  his  work  on  ^earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  future ;  He  need  n6t  necessarily  have  coneladed  thtt 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  &i  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
ha  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

'*  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  with  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  tlie  approach  of  death  V  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  witli 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufferings ;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  tho  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  \iitli 

things.  Id  the  Evang.  ad  Uebraos,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Temple -door  broke 
in  two  {svpcrliminare  templi  infinita  magniludinit  fractum  esse  atqui  divisum.  See  Hie 
ron.  in  Matt.,  xxviL,  51 ;  tom.  viL,  pt.  1,  p.  336,  ed.  Vallars) ;  which  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  earthqaake.  Cf.,  also,  the  statement  cited  from  the  Gemara  (in  Hag'i  Dissertation 
itx>ye  mentioned),  that  the  iblding-doors  of  the  Temple,  though  locked,  saddonly  bont  open  - 
aboat  40  years  before  the  destroctioD  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  aocoontt  hint  at  mmefad 
Irins  It  the  bottom  of  them. 
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intuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  thai  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  t  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them^;  as  was 
done  with  Matt,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19  ? 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  ail  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  'after 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  s&yings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
xesurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  "  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again,**  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
eommon  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  {e.g..  Matt., 
zvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  t|*adition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  ajler 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  precise 
form  than  they  really  hfid  at  first.  In  John's  Gospel  all  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proo&  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

$  295.  Defection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  ajier  ChrisVs  Death. — 
'  Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period. —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change, 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have. passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

*  Cbrift  ii  reprei ented«  Heb.,  xii.,  2,  u  letdiag  the  way  (or  believers,  by  himself  rear-b- 
iag  Ua  fjlorj  thiODgfa  a  perfectly  tried  faiA. 
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imprcasioDB  wliicb  Ctjriat  bad  imi<]o  mighi  hnve  revived,  and  operated 
powerfully,  and  even  more  purely,  nuw  that  they  could  oo  longer 
see  bim  vridi  their  bodily  eyoa.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
aloug  with  tbe  recognition  of  a.  bistorictil  CiirisC  as  the  peraonaJ  ground 
of  such  a  now  spiritual  creation  j  without  the  preauppOBitioc 
i>f  such  a  Christ  there  in  no  possible  foundalioD  on  which  to  conceiTfl 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  tcilh  it,  we  cannot  (explain  {not  bare  conceivable  poasibUi- 
ties,  but)  the  actual  state  of  tlie  case,  viz.,  the  dejectioD  of  the  Apoeilea 
eijint,  and  what  tJioy  were  and  did  ajiencard.  There  must  bo  aoms 
intermediate  historioal  fact  to  explain  the  tranBition ;  tomtthing  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  tbe  almost  effaced  imprea- 
sion ;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  « 
conoeoting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  he  spared. 
It  acted  thus ;  Their  sunken  faith  iu  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
puke  when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  rises  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  diGsolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  he  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to  their  own  unvary- 
ing aaseve rations,  it  ivas  iho  foundation  of  their  immovable  Ihjth  in 
hb  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiab  and  Son  of  God,  as  welt  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumpliing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring asaurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testiRod  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death. 

5  296.  Wai  the  Reappmrancc  of  ChrUt  a  Vman  f 
If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  oouise  of  events,  die 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  h)  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  tlie  life  of  human- 
ity, "Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — re- 
pelled by  a  avpemalural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  docs  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  sa 
Bupematural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  imtental  grounds  sup 
pose  Christ's  roappearanco  to  have  been  a  viiiiM.  Now  in  any  visioa 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  tbit 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psycholiH 
ical  starting-point  is  ueceaBarily  preauppoaed,  e 
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Mid  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  roach  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
■6en,  in  the  aame  way,  by  dilTeroiit  individuata.  But  no  cuch  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  u  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  la 
tbat  condition  that  we  need  another  cauae-  How  is  it  poteible  to  de- 
rive team  the  psychological  devetopvnent  itself  a  condition  preciaoly  its 
•ontraryl     That  were  indeed  &  petiiio  ^neipii. 

If  M'eover,  the  very  uature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  atarnp  of  aansible  reality,  aubvcrte  such  a  hypoihesia. 
And  to  these  muat  ho  added  the  concurrent  teatiraony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  aa  a  witneaa 
ibr  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  befnre 
us,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  tliat  reaurrection.  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  «uflering8 — the  Apostle 
Padl.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.    Wai  Chritt't  a  real  Death  ? 
If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supernatural, 
he  must  have  recoune  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ'a  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  uae  of  natural  tneana. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inaamuch  aa  crucifixion  vras  not  immediately 
fetal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  waa  not  an  easy 
riling  to  do,  aa  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephuaf  testify.     But  let 

k  ns,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jeaus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  hod  endured  mul- 
tiplied Bufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 

I  cnisa,  and  eveu  the  Roman  Boldiera  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  snd  feet ;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  evening|  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 


I  In  liii  iDlobiDgnph;,  $  T3.  He  bad  lieen  aent,  Willi  ■  tnap  of  Bjnnui  bocse,  to  the 
rtl*gB  of  Teko*h.  hot  at  Are  boun  dulut,  to  reouiscritre.  Jemoa,  living  in  Bethlehem 
writoi  of  ibii  villige,  "ThecuaBi  vicnlom  ciao  in  monCa  situm  et  duodecim  milliboi  tit 
JeroMlynit  Mpumtom.  gaolMt  ecmli*  ceniiniii"  [b  It..  p|.  i..  p.  $ai}.    RotaninE  frnu  As 

fecm  cmrlfied  In  tlie  intarim,  u  he  had  -rnit  leen  thcoi  in  going  ool.  On  arriving  at  o»ii|t, 
tm  bngsed  of  Tito*  the  Tivea  of  Cbree,  and  had  thorn  M  once  taken  down  (after  hanging!, 
Jim  I  flu  I .  bat  ■  few  honra),  and  treated,  medioallr,  wilh  the  otmoat  care;  yet  bat  cue  out 
•f  ttw  three  aarrived.  (Cf  firefiaiinier'i  reairkg  on  tMs  aHOont,  Bead.  a.  Krii,,  183t, 
HLi  also.  Hag,  Freibnrj.  Zeitachrift,  No.  nl.,  its.) 

t  A  Oloao  compntaliun  of  the  boon  cannot  bo  arriTed  at  from  tho  Evangelical  accoontt. 
Jl  ii  hurdly  to  he  aoppojed  thai  even  the  disciplea  who  were  cyc-witneiiei  were  able, 
Dndet  the  circumatancea,  lo  note  the  preciae  time. 


\ 
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Ban ;  he  took  leaye  of  the  world  in  the  struggles  of  death ;  his  side  was 
pierced*  hy  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  re- 
mained two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  the  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  his 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  fiili  of  vital  power !  Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  ancli  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  fouDdatioii 
for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  man  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofe  of  his  humanity.  He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore^  became  a  pledge  that 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  ex- 
istence. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Chtist 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sufferings. 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy ;  there  is  no  possible  ground 
fin:  it  in  history ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent  And  the  very  fact  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrection, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

*  I  make  the  following  remarkf  with  reference  to  John,  xix.,  ^1,  to  guard  against  the 
interpolationji  placed  in  thia  passage  by  a  profane  vnlgarit>',  which  reads  John's  Gtospel  ss 
it  would  a  police  report.  The  tv^ringere  crura  was  indeed  an  ignominions  Donishment, 
particolarly  used  as  a  capital  punishment  forslaves ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immedia/eiy 
fatal  (After  the  hands  were  cut  dff,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  various 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive :  KoXoStieavrti  6i  kqI  ovvrpi\fntPTKi  rd 
«Aj;,  hi  ^wvras  Ififi4'av  evs  riva  T&(Pfiov.  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  $  13.)  The  death-blow  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Hence  (Ammian.  Marcellin.,  Hist,  xiv^  9)  it  is  expressly 
added,  **  fractis  cruribus,  occidurUur.**  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  ^JTraclio  cm- 
ram  on  the  two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them  the  deadi- 
blow  or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  from  their  broken  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  solely  under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so 
■con.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  efiectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lance  into 
his  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  manoeuvre,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  inten 
tion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  viTxiiv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (ai 
denoting  a  sev^ere  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed ;  and,  moreover,  John  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  UKevrtiv,  v.  37.  The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ 
afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to  thrust  their  hands  into  it  And  there  are  other  instan- 
ces in  which  we  read  of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  piercing  ^e  side  with  a  lance ; 
two  martyrs,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied  to  a  stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  juisit  prafectut  ambot,  ubi  ttabant,  laneeii  per  latera  pcrfo- 
rmi  (Acta  Sanct,  Jan.,  t  iil,  t  571). 
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fliah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  sufTerings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth  ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Q-ospol  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  diociples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invaU4ate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  difiiised,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiere  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
eyer  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  fix)m  a  merely  apparent  death : 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  e,  g.,  CdsuSf  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brougfit  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence\  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died ;  this  was  taken  for  granted ;  his  task  was 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  fropa  the  dead  (l.Cor.,  xv.).| 

*  Matt.,  zxviiL,  15.  We  cannot  mistake  the  additions  of  traditioD  to  the  original  facts. 
DiaL  c.  Tiyph.  Jnd.,  t  335,  ed.  Coloo,  and  the  extracts  by  Euenmenger,  i.,  192. 

t  L.  0.,  Jostin  Mart. :  "  vXavwef  r«df  ivdpiimvs  XSyorrtS  iynripOai." 

^  Bat  I  most  believe,  contrary  to  some  of  the  latest  interpreters,  that  John  (xiz.,  34),  ai 
an  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really  dead,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Ver.  35  certainly  refers  to  ver.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  36,  37. 
Aldibagh  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  made  it  \he  seal  of  faith  (v.  34),  particolarly /tt  kis  naden,  who  were  not  such 
•a  to  be  led  to  faith  from  arguments  ibanded  in  Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  show 
llMt  what  bad  taken  place  was  oonlbrmed  to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears,  then,  that  John 
^KMgfat  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
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§  298.  The  Remrrection  inimded  only /or  Bdienan. 

The  manifestation  of  tbe  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  fbr  thoas 
who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  ministry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbefievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impret- 
aion  from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  recmved,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance,  tf  the  living  Jesus 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would -they  have  been  persuaded 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefoxe,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed ;  to  form  tbe  point  of 
transition  fix»n  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Cbriat  to  their 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  thii  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  John,  make  express  mention  of  bis  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  ttfter 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  made  befbre; 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  ao- 
custon^  themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  hi^  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 

union.t 

« 

§  299.  TTie  Women^  Peter^  and  John  at  the  Grave. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resm- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.  Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  de- 
he  had  in  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  fact.  As  he  intended  to  testify  to 
the  returrection^  it  was  necessary  that  he  shonld  testify  to  the  death,  especially  far  readers 
who  were  not  hetiereni ;  in  view  of  ^be  well-known  fact  Aat  cmcifixioo,  endured 'for  a  few 
boon,  was  aot  in  todf  ahrayn  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  new,  tbey  were 
probably  (correspondiBg  to  John's  sphere  of  laboor)  heathens,  and  not  Jews. 

*  Lake,  xvi,  31 ;  ef  p.  13«,  399.   .  ' 

t  I  agree  with  De  WeUt,  against  lAeke,  that  John,  xx.,  30,  does  not  refer  to  other  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  bat  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  word  of  conclosion  to  his  whole  Gospel.  This  is  supported  by  Ae  whole  form  of  die  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  ose  of  the  words  «i7|i<ia  muiv,  which  cannot  mean  any  tiiii^  bat  **to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  iv^mov  rdv  iiaBtirAv  proves  nodiing  to  the  ecmtrary ;  tbe  Apoe> 
ties  were  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Qoepel  as  one  of 
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cently  disposed,  but  .no  corpBC  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation.'^ 
Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givent  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  ChriH  appears  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb;  to  Mary;  to  the 

two  Dudflee  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  awmy ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fear, 
and  reyerence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spokei 
to  them  encouragmgly :  **  Be  not  q/raidJ^  All  that  he  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  announce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  brethren, "\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grie£  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Ihuch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  oioended  to  my  Father;  hut  go  to-my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them, '  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  Chd 
and  your  GrodJ  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  atid  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  afler  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Now 
he  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father."  After  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;    obviously  not  in  a  nattiral,  but  in  a  spiritual 


*  The  word  hUrtvoiv  (John,  xx.,  8)  mait  be  referred  to  a  previoiiM  fortellipg  of  the  rM- 
urrectioo  by  Christ  himBelf;  in  aoOordance  with  John's  jutLge  of  the  idea  of  "  belief"  ai 
USdte  haa  admitted  (Ckimmentar,  5!*"  Aafl.).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  The 
disciples  needed  sach  an  oatward  sign  to  revive  their  faith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his 
retmrrection ;  for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesns,  as  Hes- 
wSaAit  had  nece*9arHy  to  rise  in  order  to  accomplish  ^e  Messianic  work  according  to  the 
prapheciea  of  Scriptare.  Had  they  been,  they  woald  have  needed  no  snch  external  per- 
oeptkm.    (Cf.  lAck^i  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage.)  t  CC  p.  423. 

%  Matt,  xxriU.,  10. 

f  TIm  word  AirrcffAii  (John,  xx.,  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary  touching,  but  to  wdxs, 
to  grmp.  It  can,  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing  of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retain 
luld  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  oontinaed  occupation  with  any  subject. 
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sense.*  His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient ;  only  after 
his  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  foniLt 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com- 
ing, but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  reytfladon  to 
them ;  makmg  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestatioB 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  fbr  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  Gh)d,  your  God,"  setred  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "  His  Father"  and  '^  His 
God ;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recog^fze  the  Fa- 
ther also  as  ^*  their  Father"  and  "  their  God,"  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  eome  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciples!  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apo6tle8§)  were  going  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  village  of  Kmmaiu^  about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed, in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  ahould  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognize 
the  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  Ht 
should  first  appear  to  therti;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  thera,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

'  If  the  passage  only  meant,  "Delay  not  here  with  me,  bat  go,"  we  might  expect <»«« 
ydf  ip€i6alvti  instead  of  Svitut  yup  ivaSeiiriKa. 

t  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to  heavea  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  Mary.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  brought  from  heaven  a  body  that  could  bo  physically  toached)  dia 
iirrtaOai,  ailer  his  reappearance  from  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 

t  Lake,  xziv.,  13.  $  And,  therefore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  occurrence. 
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at  the  Last  Supper,  that  ho  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their 
common  meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

§  301.  Christ  appears  to  Peter ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Thomas. — The  "  Breathing''  upon  the  Apostles. 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,t  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you'* — a  salutation  which,  from  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance4  To  prove  that  he  was  present  in 
body,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  *'  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you**  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  narae.||  Here,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  diseoorses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath"— >-the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  s^gn  ^d  of  the  words  was  far 

*  Lake,  xxIt.,  33,  34 ;  I  Cor.,  xt.,  5. 

t  Lake,  xzIt.,  36;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  5.  Paol  sayi  he  "  was  seen  of  the  twdoe ;  bat  thia  term 
might  be  aied  eyen  thoogfa  one  of  jthe  number  were  wanting ;  the  point  was,  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to  the  Apostles  as  a  body.  The  vard  "  twelve"  ^as  the  common  designation  of 
the  Apostles ;  the  number  was  a  sabordinate  point.  Perhaps  even  Pan]  did  not  recar  at 
the  time  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  number.  X  John«  xiv.,  fi7.    C£  p.  398. 

$  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Lake's  account,  this  scene  is  intermingled  with  that  which 
took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas.  He  relates  the  proof  of  corporeity  given 
by  Christ  in  tasting  fbod  with  the  disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  fall 
details,  may  have  omitted,  or,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  John,  xxi.,  13. 
Bot  these  are  animportant  points. 

I  In  Loke,  xxiv.,  47,  46,  we  find  a  fuller  devek>pement — John  gives  it  more  in  a  symbol- 
ical ibrm.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Luke,  xxiv.,  49)  seems  to  allade  to  Joel,  iii.,  1 ; 
bat  a  comparison  with  Acts,  i.,  4,  leads  us  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by.  Christ  in  the 
Pather  s  name ;  hence  to  ^e  last  discourses  recorded  by  John.  Cf.  Luke,  xiL,  13 ;  and 
0.395. 
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from  being  realised.  Not  as  yet  were  they  tbe  migbty  organf  of  tliat 
Spirit  for  tbe  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  .of  GrOD.  Tbe  act,  tfaerefim, 
was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  open- 
tion  accompanied  it  It  fonoed  a  link  of  connexion  between  tbe  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment ;  between  the  impreesions  which 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  bad  made  upon  tbe  Apostles,  and  the 
great  fact  which  we  designate  as  "  the  outpouring  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost" 
The  operation  of  tbe  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid- 
ered, it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence— a  new 
inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  we  must  believe,  according  to  tbe  analogy  of  all  religious 
historical  developement,  that  there  was  a  fnameHt,  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  iix  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  horn  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appears  to  Jive  hundred  BeUeversj  to  hie  Broiker  Jamee; 
to  the  Apoitles,  Thomas  included, — His  Conversation  ufiik  Tkomai. 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  bis  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  afler  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  tbe  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor.,  XV.,  7.  No  specific  description  of  "  James"  being  given  by  Panl  in  Uiii  pas- 
sage,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  the  Jast,  as  be  was  called,  tbe  brother  of  our  Lord. 
This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebneos  (translated  by  Jerome) ; 
bat  apparently  as  bis  Jirsl  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "  After  Jesas  had  given  tbe  sfarond 
to  the  servant  of  tbe  high-priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  the 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Qospel  arose,  and  partly  from 
the  fabaloas  circnmstances  that  are  given  in  the  account,  of  the  following  sort:  "James 
bad  made  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sopper,  that  be 
would  eat  no  more  until  he  bad  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  bim. 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  the 
words,  '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  8on  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  *' 
(Hieron.  do  Viris  Illust.,  c,  ii.).  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 
tions tliat  form  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  tliat  owed 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  clement,  remodelling  the  facts  to  serve  a  subjective 
pnr])08c.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text  Had  tfaey  aimed 
to  make  tbe  testimony  as  strong  as  possible,  without  regard  to  truth,  tbey  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  Tbe  statement  above  cited  from. 
Evang.  ad  Hebr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,  conflicts  witii  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  bis  reiurrectioo. 
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of  doubt  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  kiio9%  by  none  of  the  disciples : 
'  My  Lord  and  my  God?*  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  most  have  been  at 
work  to  induce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opiniona-of  the  Jews  to 
use  such  a  title  1* 

Christ  then  sifid  to  Thomas,  "  Becaun  thou  hast  seen  tne,  thou  h<ut 
hdieved ;  hiessed  are  they  who  have  not  eeen^  and  yet  have  believed." 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  wordi.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed'* 
and  *'  believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof!  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  .have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts*-and«  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  Qthers,  any  thing  but  incredible.!  His  faith  should 
have  arisen,  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proo&,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel-^a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind4  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  &ith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.'  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  handed  doum  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion for  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  understandings  when  it  conducts 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

*  Or,  are  we  to  inppoie  that  John  involantarily  remodelled  the  wordi  of  ThomM,  in  ac- 
flordance  with  his  own  viewi  f  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  John'i  accoonts,  do  the  dia- 
dplei  ipeak  oot  of  character.  Least  of  all  coold  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomas 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  the  contrary,  sach  an  expression,  coming  from  a  Thomas,  would, 
§ar  tiiat  yery  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikingly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  It  is 
not  difflcolt,  therefore,  to  acooont  for  the  precision  with  w^ich  John  records  the  expression. 

t  Christ's  reproof^  pexfaaps,  referred  also  to  die  intimations  he  had  given  of  his  approtcb- 
iqg  fesmieciioB.  t  Cfl  p.  138, 139. 

Ee 
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§  303.  ChrUt'i  Appearances  in  Galilee;  to  Ab  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Gt- 
ne»areth.—The  Draught  of  Fiihei^^The  Ckmvenation  with  Peter. 

We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  le- 
portB  Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
of  the  other  GK)spels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  erents  of  Christ^B 
ministry,  of  which  Gtililee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resorrectioa 
was  also,  in  that  Gt)8pel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  thia 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy- as  to  localides,  but  not 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gkwpel  (ch.  xzL) ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  whera 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probalnltty,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dw^ls 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
ble in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  qui^  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  tbem 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplest  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  ^*  Children^ 
have  ye  any  meat  ?'*  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  vrait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  '*  Lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?**     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  theeJ^ 

*  With  regard  to  Paal's  statements  (I  Cor.,  Tr.),  it  is  probable  that  he  mentioned  the 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  up  to  a  certain  period, 
especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jerosalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  onimportant  fir 
his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  he  him- 
self received.    Another  explanittion,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.  The  account  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  received  from  Jofan'i 
own  lips,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of  his  disdples.  There  ia  no  groond 
to  question  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  said  Christ,  ^*Feed  my  landn^  (prove  jour  love  by  acts)."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  fprce,  and  ex- 
claimedy  in  grief,  **Lord,  tkou  knowest  all  things;  thou  knou?est  that  J 
love  thee.*^  The  Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  **  Feed  my 
lambs;"  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice- his  life  in  the  faithful 
diBcharge  of  his  calling; 

§  304.  Christ  appears  im  Galilee  far  the  last  Time. —  The  Commissiom 

of  the  ApasiUs. 

In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviiL, 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  to  admit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  disciplesbip.  And  he  assured  them  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establbh  the  king- 
dom of  Gk)d  victoriously;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdonuf 

§  305.  Chriet  appears  for  the  hut  Time  near  Jerusalem^  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 

The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost) ; 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 
itself  vrith  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
diis  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

*  Refening  eiAor  to  the  preachiog  of  the  Qocpel  in  general,  or  in  pmrticalar  to  the 
taper viiion  of  the  fint  oongregationa,  inasmuch  as  Peter,  especially,  had  the  xAMi»* 

t  The  subeeqaent  ecraples  of  the  disciples  to  go  among  the  heathen  do  not  prove  that 
tliey  bad  not  received  this  commission.  These  scmples  tamed  upon  the  single  point  of 
admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previoos  conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  the 
naming  of  **  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  ^v.  19)  is  foreign  to 
die  passage,  and  was  derived  from  later  ecclesiastical  language.  But  that  ezpressioB, 
ooming  fnm  the  lips  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  hetokqn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  his 
last  discourses  preserved  by  John ;  for  every  diing  there  refers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed 
by  die  Son ;  to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Son ;  to  com> 
BBUiion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.  It 
is  possible  that  Uiese  words  were  not  at  first  considered  as  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to 
rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the  rite  was  performed  (the  essential  being  made  prominent) 
with  reference  to  Christ's  name  akme;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  thought  that 
the  words  coartitnted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  account  does 
sot  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives  of  Christ's  reappearance ;  it  is 
possible  that  several  occurrences,  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  together  and  trans- 
farred  to  Galilee.  The  frtct  that  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples 
only  in  Galilei  while  Luke  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  us  to  decide  upon 
tiie  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  ministiy  up  to  the  time  of  bis  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
the  theatre  of  which,  also^  they  place  in  GalUee.  This  is  another  testimony  in  favour  of 
Jofan'fl  Mooiuit 
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made  powerful  organs  of  dieir  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  Tbey 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  befixre  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  wsro 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  «fter  Christ's  &Bt  vp- 
pearance,  they  were  joined  by  Cbrist,  and  he  repeated  tke  promise  for 
the  last  titee. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopeSt  tb^  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  .kiligdom  in  its  gloiy 
(Acts,  i.,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
life  on  eartb, ''  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  HmeM  «r  the  swrtoiif,  t0^Uc4 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power  *^  It  was  enough  (he  told  them) 
fbr  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  4to  the  kiagdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  liflfil  it,  vis«,  by  ^eeBivisf 
i!he  Holy  (rhost.  With  thu  last  reply,  and  this,  lait  .piomiaoi  he  wai 
Mmoved  froln  their  eyes. 


iHiJI 


CHAPTER  IX- 

THE   ASCENSION. 

%  Z(^.  CSmmmon  of  the  Ajseentian  wUk  Ae  RtemremM 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Cbrist-i'i^  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
£rom  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  GJospel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essentia]  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist' 
ence  to  a  higher  through  natural  death,  but  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  t.  e., 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
Hfe,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them.  This 
fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  tbs 

*  We  deem  it  bettor  to  acknowledge  a  problem  cmaolYed  than  to  giro  attempta  at  lo- 
lotion,  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other,  which  will  not  aatiafy  a  clear  thinker. '  Ceitaioly  we 
orer-eitimate  oor  knowledge  of  ^  lawi  of  the  creation  not  a  litde,  when  we  deem  our- 
■elres  anthorixed  to  denj  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  aimply  beeanse  we  cannot  explain 
It  Mtiafactorily.  Them  are  mors  tkinft  bttm&en  hoaom  and  earik  tKan  mtt  pkihmflykf 
wkM^drmmof, 
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exiateuce  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  corporeal  organism  with  which  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  stil],  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fimdamental  concepdod,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec- 
tion only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence  su- 
perior to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  org^anism,  but 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement.  When  Paul  declared 
(RooL,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more, 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  res- 
urrection (2  Cor.,  xiiL,  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  doath,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression  upon  them  all. 
And  the  resurrection  had  neoutarUy  to  be  considered  as  the  restora- 
tion from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  personal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  unicHi  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death ;  in  order  to  be  the /act  on  which  this  faith  (as  a 
historically-grounded  belief)  6ould  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value. 

§  307.  Tie  JjoentUm  mtceuaryfor  the  CmvicHam  rfike  ApaUlee, 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  hbtorical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  we  have  shown,  unless  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed)! loBM  its  true  significance  in  this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his 
resurrection  have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  ?  Their 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked ;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary  man.  And  how  could  the 
conviction  of  bis  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen? 
Although,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  bis  going  up  to  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  God, 
pretuppoeed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  supeinaturally  removed 
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from  the  eaith,  to  the  utter  exclusion  ot  the  idea  that  he  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express 
mention  of  the  outward  ,and  visible  hict,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  whidi  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  ^'  it  does  not  follow,  becaul»  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  that  it  really  tmu  so ;  and  that  we  must  disdn- 
guish  the  fundamental^/b^^  from  their  subjective  conceptions/'  we  have 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective. conception  was  founded  in  a^ocf 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  die  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  form  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing, by  keeping  sQence  as  to  his  abode  and  as  to  tlie  end  towards  which 
he  advanced,  he  must  have  planned  a  frauds  to  form  the  basis  of  dieir 
religious  conviction  from'  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  **  Truth," 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  dbjeciivefact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostli 


§  308.  Connexion  of  oil  the  Supernatural  FacU  in  Christ  9  Manifestation, 

We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  wctuB\Jact  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts ;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glebte  adscriptis  to  citizeibs  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Wore  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

•Of:  p.  IS. 
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86;  relatioaofaanrtooldiDnB,88^170;  le^ 
aUxed  by  Chrlat  not  aa  a  worldly,  bat  a  api^ 
itoal  kingdom,  79;  74,  81,  aeq.,  906,  409, 419; 
413 ;  realized  by  him,  also,  fb^  Ae  heatfaei^ 
255, 258, 302, 320,  370 ;  meana  empk)yed  by 
Christ  in  founding  it,  99 ;  baaed  on  Ua  setf 
manifestation  in  focrdt  99,  aeq.,  415 ;  in  mir- 
adei,  127,  seq. ;  itf  t^ffisrings,  83,  84^  316, 
seq.,  407 ;  the  oombg  <^  555 ;  ita  law  of  de- 
yek>pemont,  106,  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184, 190,  208, 314,  aeq. ;  tfaeSermoo  on 
the  Mount  its  Magna  Ckarta,  923 ;  its  trf • 
nmphs,  273,  307, 368 ;  its  nature  illustrated, 
331,  370,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 
Law,  obsenred  by  Christ,  88,  299,  937,  290^ 

325;  his  "  destroybg  and  folfilliag  oC"  91, 

930  [see  Moral] ;  law  and  gospei  88,  saq^ 

201,  aeq.,  329,  seq. 
Lawyera,  247,  363. 
Lazarus,  family  ot,  339;  dtmA  oC  3S8;  rafa^ 

rection  of,  342. 
Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  trMi  Chrirtiin 

liberty,  201,  333,  363. 
Leper  healed,  237 ;  ten  healed,  394. 
Light  of  the  World,  Christ  the,  293,  299, 340. 
Logos,  62,  96. 
Lore,  the  quickening  principle  of  Dirine  life- 

211 ;  Christian  law  oC  994,  991. 
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ManoMoC 
Marriage,  379. 


tn. 


Maiy  Magdalene,  911. 
Maiy,  licter  of  Lasans,  336, 3S1»  4». 
Mvy,  mother  of  Jeso*,  14, 16,  SOp  t3,lM. 
Mittfaew,  OM^B  oC  in  qpoting  from  OldT 

aBBt.104;  UiediBg;tl3;  Ids  Gospel  ori- 

ginally  in  Hebrew,  6 ;  principle  on  wUdi  be 

wnages  Us  matter  (oODBOnkm  ef  tefe  SBdlOsAm  36,  334 

tfaoogfat).  10^  sot,  967»  994^  3S6^  316^  314. 
Meekness,  935. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  God,  350,  374. 
Messiab,  Old  Testameat  idea  oC  84, 364,  seq. 

in  brasl  91,  99;   fliffleoB's,  94;  beitim 

koging  fiir,  95 ;  whslimr  ool^  mrisad  by 

John  Baptist^  45^ 54, 160,  198;  NioodsmM, 

173;  Cbrist  the  coaackMia  Mssriab,  30,  41 

81;  declares  bimielfBQdk(lnm  beginning), 

181, 106, 919, 990^  964, 971,  990^396^353^  411 ; 

carnal  eoBceptioas  of  Jews  and  disciples  re- 

baked,  218,  seq.,  994. 965,  seq.,  979;  986, 995, 

396, 331, 347, 437 ;  designations  oC  94;  Cfarkt 

teeogniMd  as,  bjp  JobB,  65^  66, 160. 
Mirade  of  drangfat  of  fishes,  169;  water  chang- 
ed to  winsb  166;  sftonn  sabdaed,  191 ;  issoe 

of  blood,  195;  Jsdnis's  dangbter,  196;  wid 

•w's  SOB,  196 ;  lame  man,  918 ;  leper,  937 ; 

dewwiian,  939,  983;  paralytic 950,  959;  in 

fink  woauB,  953;  feeding  of  fire  thoosand, 

961 ;  walking  on  the  water,  964;  at  Betfi 

saida,970;  maDbombliad,998;  tenlepen, 

395;  raising  of  Lamvas, 349 ;  Uind  Baiti 

nw«,346. 
Miracles,  connected  with  ChristTs  teaohing, 

197 ;  tlieir  relatkm  to  the  oouse  of  natore, 

130;  to  Christ's  masifestatiaB^  131 ;  to  his- 
tory, 139 ;  olrject  oC  134, 137, 166, 358 ;  wit- 
nesses to  Christ's  Messiahship,  132, 138 ;  in 

regard  to  snpematoral  agen^,  140 ;  wroog^ 

OQ  material  natore,  159. 


IName  of  Christ,  acting  in  0m, 

I    tfaeb397,  40L 

Natfaanael,  calling  oC  164. 

Kasaredi,  reton  to  fimn  Egypt;  99;  Ghriilhi 
first  preasldng  al;  4C.^ '  d. 

Neighhoor,  love  oC  934» 

New  birth,  176. 

ZHeodenms,  fatarrisw  widi  Cbikt;  173 ;  iB  San- 
hedrim, 998. 


936,398. 
Moses,  fijreranDer  of  Messial^  999. 
Mbont,  Sermon  CO,  99X 
MBUer,  Daniel,  136. 
Murder,  Christian  law  oC  939. 
Mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  104. 
Mythical  theory  refoted,  13,  99,  93,  95»  |0; 

377. 
MyAdogy,  difference  from  Theism,  18. 
Mytfaos,  distingaisbed  from  pandde^  107. 


N. 


Mdn,  mirade  at»  196. 


O. 


Old  and  New  DispenattaMk  raMoos  sC  9Q» 
Old  Testament,  use  of  psssBgBafrom  by  Ghriil^ 

115,  397,  339,  361,  364. 
Olshansen,  197. 


P. 


Parable,  idea  oC  107;  nse  of  by  Gbiia^lOfl^  106 
ParaUes,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  65 ;  ordarcT 
inNewTestnaeat,  106;  mlwintHif  iaJshtw 
lU;  parabloiof  aowsr,168;  drarnet,190t 
wheat  and  tares,  190 ;  new  wine  in  old  hoi- 
ties,  905;  prodigal  son,  314;  Pharisee  and 
publican,  216 ;  great  Sopper,  954 ;  vqjast 
steward,  273;  good  Shepherd.  301 ;  tower, 
311;  Balt,311;  pcecnm  peari,319;  auistaid 
seed,  314 ;  Dives  and  Lasams,  391 ;  pounds, 
348 ;  labonrsrs  in  rineyaid,  349 ;  fig-tree^ 
357 ;  good  Samaritan,  363 ;  wedding-feast; 
369 ;  wicked  hnsbandamn,  371 ;  talents,  372 ; 
ten  Tirgins,  373. 
Paradise,  419. 

Passoiver,  but  one  in  ^jnoptieal  Gospel^  thrsB 
in  John,  155;  fini^l68|  BeeoBd,317s  ImI; 
345. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  life,6; 
sOence  as  to  atiiracaloaa  ooBception,  16;  a*- 
samm  Castisfs  dasoeai  from  Darid,  19;  364 ; 
confiiis  tin  aoooOBt  of  the  choice  of  tlM 
Apostles,  117 ;  a  witness  of  the  resnrrectkm, 
425,  430;  indirectly  of  the  ascension,  437 ; 
leports  Christ's  words,  90,  388;  aUodea  to 
them,  973;  his  positkm  among  the  Apostles; 
U9;  "wise  as  serpent,"  &c9n;  his  doe- 
trine  of  the  pemn  of  Christ,  97 ;  his  teach- 
ings presuppose  Chrisf  s,  as  germs;  90, 9i^ 
104, 187, 906;  9111 985^  350,  S79L 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  ot,  398. 

Pema,  Christ  at,  398. 

Peter,  his  fint  meetfa^  with  Christ;  169;  hk 
can  and  character,  164,  957,  979,  290^  335^ 
387, 392, 409, 434;  hk  acknowledgments  of 
Christ,  139, 269, 270 ;  obtains  power  of  key% 
917. 

Pharisees,  35, 157, 173, 180,  203,  212, 916, 
940, 944, 946, 951,953, 993, 300,319,  i 


»9S, 


PiUta,  413,  toil. 

PluarChriM,l9i  not  alMrad,  aa. 

Pnyer.  hma  oC  301 ;  Lord'i  Fnyc 
Pbuuucd,  333 ;  in  ains  a  ~  " 
Cbriit  M  Higli-priMt,  <0! ; 
419. 

Pniphecy,  oiicoiumDiu,  33. 

PniTidBiiec.  O&i. 

Pnblicuu,  Chriit  witb.  913. 
PiitiitiTaJiutias,143. 


hiiei 


a  of  God.  title  at,  u  applied  to  ChriM,  U, 

a  or  M*ii,  >S  1  bUipbemy  (giliut,  143. 

irer.  pvmbls  d£  ISS. 
Spirit,  Half,  pmituaa  of,  331,  400.     JSesO^ 

Gkoil.] 
8tu  or  the  Vila  men,  IS. 

nnn,  4.  U.  11%  lei.  SIT.  C31, 138,  H3,M, 

Sa,  MB,  3t23,  330,  341. 3S3,U5. 3C9,  IP),  41t 
BnSBriDgi  o(  Ctuut.  incinuMd  by  himtelt  1T> 

134. 3TG. 
gynofticBl  Ooipola,  their  origiii,  S  -, 

weea  thsm  ud  John,  110,  lU,  411 


EabH  li^e  of.  M  upplled  ta  Chriit,  40. 
Bauing  of  the  dead.  1SL 
aeuon,  pride  cS,  331. 
R«gn  with  Cbrifl,  335. 
aelitiTea  of  Chriit,  S>,  S44.  393. 
Oeiiurectkin,  bdniBted  b;  Cfatiit,  990,  )«), 

3GI;  ofChrin.499. 
RevelatioD,  itfteei  oC  199 ;  Obriat'i  do 

Reward  in  boiTen,  938.  333;   rswardi,  pu. 

BOD  for  nbolied.  3S0. 
Eolsi  Cbriit'a  coavsnatum  with,  333. 


Sabbath-breaking,  Chriit  aocoied  of.  918,  9S! 
Btcnunenta.     [Bee EwAarut  and Bapiiim] 
fiacriSce  oTpariacitioD.  93. 
Baddooeei,  3G,  50,  361. 

SamBritan,  good,  parable  of,  303. 
Bamarilan  woman,  conrerastion  wiA,  W,  18 
Batoaritani,  IBS;  reaaooi  for  their  exclnaii: 

btao  fint  tniuioa  of  Apoitlei.  338  ;  lepi 

cured.  39*. 
Baabedrim.  moK^mEiiti  of  againit  Chriat,  99' 

3W,  343,  359,  3T8,  409.  419. 
Batan.  penonality  of  T4, 148,  940,  iec|. :  kiaf 

dom  of,  30B. 
Sdileiennacher,  9,  It,  99,  90,  95.  199, 149, 163, 

901,  550.  988,  SIS,  391,  S9S,  34T. 
SelTdeaial.  310. 
Berama  on  the  Moant.  110,  £93. 
"  Borrapta"  diitio^iahed  from  *'tr 
Seventy  diiFiplei  choaen,  304. 

Simoon,  prophecy  of,  34. 
Sin  and  jdiyaical  evil,  relation!  o(  141, 143, 3IS, 
398,311. 


Taberuaclea,  feut  aC  Chriit  attenda,  Ml. 

ti,  parable  of.  379. 
Taaching,  Chriit'f  mode  of,  101 1  prennted 
leda  ofthooght,  103i  Chriit'i  not  eodtned 

Temple,  ChrUt'i  manfeitatiao  grealsr  Aaa. 
S».1S5!  "dagtroythii,"ftc..UT,IT9;  fvilf- 

iag  of  the,  168. 
Temptation,  309. 
Temptation  of  Chriat,  70;  it>  import  ai  a  wbola, 


Theocracy  of  C 
Chriita  plan  with  it,  81.  335^  36 
gniihed  from  Chriat'a  b^  panbic 
velopetnont  in  Kew  TcatamcDt.  9 
Tbatnai.hiadoabta,14ai  Chriifi 
\  439. 
nafi^ratloa  of  Chriit,  983. 


Tribote  to  Cciar,  Chriat'a  decdnoo  on.  3U. 
Triumphal  entry.  3  54. 

Truth.  189 ;   power  at,  948 ;  reladon  tD  frea- 
1,999',  ipiril  oi;  39T,  401. 


CnpardoDable  aiii. 

initj-,  warning  ai 

Vino  and  branchea 


T  and  Oio  Spirit,  birth  of  17S 
Water  of  Lift,  181.  29f. 

ly,  Chriit  the,  395. 
Wealth,  right  oae  oT  913 ;  dangen  of  )l 
~ci<»e,13,19,I10,3Te. 

idow,  the  importunate,  318. 

idow'i  mite,  MS. 
Worahip  in  iiriift  and  tnO,  IM. 
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1 

P         OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Bxikhi, 

DlKOtL. 

tU »B 

HoraA. 

t,M        ."-""" SS 

H 

■ 

SlQDDI. 

:::."!!.i       ■ 

aailll Wl 

rii,  1 » 

Jml. 

lllClH. 

*«,» 

•«»            ^ 

NCItMBl. 

liL,« — -     S3 

ZlCBABUH. 

ii..» „.  353,358 

;:::;;^      1 

»iU.,5-13 

.....  »      H 

jM^ ^ 

Ualubi. 

3J!!"'jJ'f„" 

r    ,          DiDTIMIOMT. 

'nT',.  ".'"*' 

^B 

WUIMMI  W  BOLOWOF. 

NEW  TESTAUKNT. 

Matthiw. 

i.,1-17   1B,19 

»rtii..iw-w "» 

iSahdsu 

U..  B-a 

i« 

iii.15 SOT 

P«Atm.    . 

ix,9-i3 

ix..  10 

su 

iL,l-a3 94,»8 

ia«l-J» «-83 

i«.13 

ix-." 

...  1II.MS 

«tt. : «io 

ix.,16 

1S1,»1-«I 

lzxxJi.,S 33T,hS 

id.,ii,ia n 

itt-13-" «-M 

ix..  18-26 

...  195-lM 

iT,l-ll TO-7S 

i'-n.^ff 

-4   A 

i,B^ 10* 

.^1*  IS 

ir..« M4 

X-.13 

:::::::  ™ 

F..13 m 

T.IWS 83,86 

«.7 168 

Vht.1 iH 

JlRBMIAB. 

T.,«,4a  s3i 

1 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


zL,»-19 198-001 

ZL,  13 46,301 

SL,  16 90,51 

zU  30-34 305 

zL,  30-37 803 

zi,35 119 

zL,  35-37 306 

zL,37 97 

zL,38 83 

Zi..  38-30 303 

zi.,30 90 

ziL,  1  71 

zH.,  1-8 355,356 

Zli,  »-6.  .89,  95, 137, 171, 319 

ziL,  6 319 

ZIU13  353,353 

Z&,18   3S5 

ziL,  38 150,340 

Zli,  84-86 840 

ziU86 179,317 

zi^99,31 841 

zIL,  31-33 843 

zfi.,  38 849,896 

ziL,  35 19 

ziL,  39 78,136 

zlL,  40 345,493 

ziL,  41-43  843 

zii.,  43 115 

zii.,  43-45 848 

ziL,  46-50 844 

xilL 108 

ziii..  l-«3 188 

ziu^lO   104 

xiii.,  11,  18,  13 104 

ziii.,  16,17   308 

ziiL,  30-33   189 

ziii.,  34-30   190 

ziiL,  44-46   311 

ziiL,  47-50    190 

xilL,  59 101,366 

zin.,  54 39 

xiil,  54-58    186,187 

ziii.,  55 16,39 

ziy.,1,  3 370 

ziT.,3 361 

ziT.,3,  5   179 

ziT.,  13-31 361 

ziT.,  33-33 364 

ZT.,  1   157 

ZT^l-30 356 

ZT^  11   88 

ZT^  31-38   279 

ZT^31    364,870 

ZY.,  39-39   361 

ZT.,  33  263 

zv.,  39   364 

zn^l-4 380 


ztL,  1 864,^ 

ZTi^6 849 

zvi,9,  10 963 

zvL,  13^38 370-873 

zvL,  14 89,139 

ztL,  16 94 

ztL,  16, 17 139 

xvi.,  18 134,371 

zvL,  30-^ 373 

zvL,31   383,433 

zvi^34   873,309 

ztL,  39    363 

ZTiL,l-81 881- 

ZTii^9 

ZTiL,84 40 

zyIL,  34-37  .^ 390,391 

zviii.,1-5 886,387 

zriiL,  3 174 

ZTiiL,  13-14  314,815 

ziz.,  1 338 

ziz.,  3-13    388 

Ziz*,  8   333 

zix^  13-15 331 

ziz.,  16-84 333,  teq. 

ziz.,  17 64,97,333 

ziz^37 335,350 

ziz^  38  ..  83,  86, 87, 94, 117, 

174,  335 

zz.,  1-16 349 

xz.,  3 380 

zx.,  16 349 

XX.,  17-19 344 

zx.,  20-29 347 

XX.,  35,8eq. 135 

xz.,38  386 

XX.,  30,  teq.    345 

xxL,  1-99 354-359 

xxi.,3-7 355 

xxi..  19,13   168 

xxi.,14 157 

xxi.,  15,16   357 

xxi.,  18 357 

xxi.,  31 358 

xxi.,  25 360 

xxL.  33 50,68 

xxi.,  33-44 371 

xxL,46 360 

xxii.,  1-14 369 

xxii.,  14 349 

xzii.,  15-40 360-363 

xxiL,  33 370 

xxii.,  23,  teq. 35,361 

xxii,  89-38 361 

xxiL,  38 363 

xxii.,  40 399 

xxii.,  41,  seq. 97, 364 

xziii.  (T&r.).  89,346-850,366 


zziiL,  3  849 

zziii,35  9M 

zziiL,34  848 

zziii.,  37-39  .  83,  86. 157,384 
zziT.  (rtr.).  317,  318,367, 389 

zzir.,  38   318 

ZZT 378 

ZZT.,  1-13 373 

ZZT.,  14-30 378 

XXT  .,   <Vv     •  •.•  •  ^a  •••■•••«    Wfw 

ZZT.,  31-46 373 

zzTi.,  3-5 359 

zztL,  9  •....••.......  378 

zZTi,6  818 

zztL,«-13   351-353 

zztL,  14-16 379,  ie^ 

xzTi.,  17-19 384,  teq. 

ZZTL,  80-35   ,,,,.,..•«  387 

zztL,  86-«» 388,ieq. 

zztL,45   408 

zztL,  53   71 

ZZtL,57— zzTiL,86  410-418 

ZZtL,  61   171 

zztL,  63  94 

zxri.,  64   95 

xzTi.,  65^66 418 

zxTiL,  9 381,386 

xxriL,  7 39) 

xxTii.,  9 381 

zzTii.,11 419 

zzTii.,80 395 

xxvii.,  34 418 

xxTil,  43 71 

xxTii.,  51 421 

xxTit,  57  .,, 173 

zxviiL    42S-438 

xxTiiL,  19  155 

Mark. 

i.,2-8   48-53 

L.9-11 53-69 

i..  13,13  70-75 

L,  16-80 169-164 

1,39-39 18G 

ii.,  1-13   250 

ii.,  13-17 213 

ii.,  15-33 803-S07 

ii..  18  121 

ii.,  80   84,185 

ii,  81    905 

ii^34   85 

ii.,  83-38 255 

iL,88  89.95 

iii..  1-6 258 

iii.,  6 360 

iiL,  14 116 

iii,  31-39 111.844 
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iii.,  9»-a0 S39-443 

ai,  31-35 S9.244 

!▼.,  1-90 188,Mq. 

iT^8 188 

ir,  10 103 

iv.,  11 103,104 

!▼.,  10-25 189 

It.,  31-35 106 

hr^SS S49 

W^  36-39 315 

ir.,  30^3 314 

It.,  31 85 

It^  35;  y.,  43 101-198 

ir^  36-41 191 

▼^1 151 

▼^1-30 199 

r^l9 194 

T..  81 195 

vL,l-6 186,187 

ft,  3 40 

¥i^7-13 BS7-4WO 

vL,  14-16 960 

Vi,  17-«0 179 

▼!.,  30-44 961^964 

▼i^  45-^3 964 

▼ii.  1-83 956,957 

VlL,  1   156 

%iL,  15  88 

Tii.,  84    870,879 

Till.,  1-8 863 

▼iit,  15 849 

▼iii.,  9»^96 970 

Tiii.,  33 148 

▼iiL,  37;  VK^  1 870-473 

▼iii.,  88 81 

▼Iii.,  30 ,  978 

▼iii.,  31 ,..  483 

▼iii,  34,35 873 

Ix.,  1-9 881-883 

is.,  11-13 883 

Ie^  14-39 883^886 

lz.,15 884 

Ix..  33 885,886 

is.,  88,39 386 

1x^33-41 986-888 

Ix.,  49 311 

lx.,50 311,313 

X.,  I    ^ 338 

X.,  »-18 33S-331 

X.,  13-36 331,  leq. 

X.,  17,  leq 338 

X.,18    64,97 

X.,89    334 

&,3»-44 345 

&,  35-45 347 

S.,46^8 345 

■L,l-ll 354-357 

SL,  It 387 


xi.,  15-19 854-^59 

xi,  83 986,358 

XL,  37-33 360 

xii.,  1-18 371 

ziL,  13-34   360-363 

xii^l4, 15 360 

xii.,  18 15,363 

xii.,  88-34 173-368 

xiL.  33 * 88 

xiL,  35-37 19,01,364 

xii,  38-44 366 

XIIl.     .  «  ■  .  ^-m  ..«•«>•■      tfvf^OWf 

xiii.,  11  .^ 894 

xiil,  38 ^ 368 

xiT.,1,  8 378 

xir.,  3-0 351 

xir.,  10,11  ....••.  379,feq. 

xiT.,  19-16  ^ 384-386 

xiv.,  17-81 387 

xiT.,  89-85 388,  teq. 

xiT.,  87 394 

xiT.,  39-49 ^.  407,  leq. 

xir.,  43-49 408,seq. 

xir.,  58,  Mq 410,  laq. 

xir.,  58 171 

xir.,  59 171 

XT.,  1-15 413-417 

XT^  16-46 41»-499 

93 418 


,30 


....  170 

71 

498,438 
....  151 


XTi,9 


i.,1-4 16 

i,  86-38 13-18 

i.,  33-^ 19 

i.,36 65 

a,  1-80    l»-88 

11,39-38 83-88 

ii.,  33 84 

ii.,  39   88,89 

ii,41 156 

ii,  41-53 30-38 

ii.,  44    30 

iii.,  1-17 i....  4ft-53 

iii.,  8 49 

iil.,7 51 

iii.,  15 53 

iU.,  17 54 

iii,  19,90 179 

iii.  81,88 53-69 

iii.,  83-38 19 

It.,  1-13 70-75 

K  16-30 18G; 

tT^17,M^ 


IT.,  19 85 

iT.,38,ieq.  16 

It.,  38-41 186 

v..  1-11 168,  leq. 

T^l 155 

T^5 163 

▼•,  13—14  ..............  887 

▼.,17-86 850 

▼.,30 143 

▼.,  37-33 813 

▼.,89 813 

▼.,33 181,303 

▼^33-39 303-306 

▼.,35 84rl86 

▼.,37 85,305 

▼i,  l-« 355,356 

▼i,  1 71,155 

▼i,  4 03,93 

▼i,  5 88,  leq.,  95, 8SS 

▼i,  6-11- 

▼i,  9 

▼i,  13 116, 

▼i,  17 157 

▼i.  90-49 993,837 

Tii.,1-10....^ 938 

▼ii,  8,ieq * 139 

▼ii,3 

▼ii,  6 97,196, 

▼ii,  9 97 

▼ii,  11-17 197 

▼ii,  18-35 198-201 

▼ii.  88 59.  84. lot 

▼ii,  89.30 50 

▼ii.,  36-n50 811 

▼iii.,  8 151 

▼iii,  4-15 188 

▼iii.,  9-18 189 

▼iii,  10 109 

▼iii,  18 105 

▼Iii..  19 944 

▼iU..  31 89,945 

▼iii.,  88-56 191-198 

▼iii.,  26 151 

▼iii.,  36-89 151 

Tiii,  89 193 

▼iii.,  40 195 

Tiii,  4»-48 195 

Tiii.,  49.... 196 

ix.,  1-17 857-861 

Ix.,  3 306 

ix.,  7 870 

ix.,7-9 880 

ix.,  9 388 

ix.,  10 861 

ix.,  10-18  .............  870 

ix.,  18-87 870-878 

ix.,  19 81 

1x^89.....^ 4M 
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^  ix^23,  S4 973 

*ix.,  28-36 981 

Ix.,  33 289 

ix.,36 983 

1X^37-43 283,986 

ix.,  46-50 286,989 

JZ.,  50 949 

ix.,  51,  leq »157, 303 

ix^  51-56 394,325 

ix.,  57-69 309 

Ix..  60 Ill 

Z.,  1-84 304-309 

X.,9    304 

X-,  3    973 

X.,  91 119 

X.,99 97 

X.,  95-37 363 

X..29 364 

X.,  99-31 364 

X.,  38-49 157,336,359 

XL,  1-13 907-810 

XL,  I 904 

xL,  9 907 

xL,  14-96 839-243 

xi.,  14 150 

xL,  16 245 

xL,  90-89 136 

xL,93 848 

xi.,  84,teq 115 

xi.,  27, 28  ...  97, 101, 189.  845 

Xi..  29-06 136,245 

xL,  30 '.     89 

xL,  33 246,339 

XL,  34 106 

XL,  34-36 246 

xi,  37-52 246,  leq. 

XL,  39 246 

xi.,  41-44 247 

xi.,  45-52    248 

xi.,  49 248,367 

XL,  50-52 242 

xii.,  3 185,248 

xii.,  5 249 

xii.,  10   243 

xii,  11,12 394 

xii.,  12   431 

xii.,  13-15  312 

xii.,  34 106 

xii,  36-48 318 

xii,  49 85 

xii,  49-53 315-317 

xii,  54-59  320 

xii.,  58,59 233 

xiii.,  1-5 321 

xiii.,  2-4  •• 144 

xiii.,  6-9 357-358 

xiii.,  10-17 253 

siti.,  18-81 314 


xiii,  19 85 

xiii.,  21 85,86 

xiii.,  82 303 

xiii.,  23-30    319- 

xiii.,  84,85 836 

xiii,  88 380. 

xiii,  30 349 

xiii,  31-33 303,383 

xiii,  33....^ 384 

xiii,  34,35  ..  83, 86, 157, 384 

xhr.,  1-84 853,854 

xiT.,i 853 

xiy.,  18-14 854 

xiy.,  16-84 371 

xiT.,  85-35 309-318 

XT.,  1-10 814,  815 

ST.,  11-38 815 

xvi,  1-13 874-877 

xn.,  14 874 

xvi,  16 801 

xri,  19-31 381 

xvi,  31 136,388,488 

XTiL,5,6 350 

xtH.,  6 885,886,359 

XTii,7-10 350 

XTiin  11 303 

XTii,  11-19 384,385 

xvii,15 385 

XTii,  80-37 317 

xvii.,  81 88 

xWi.,  86-88 318 

xrii.,  34-36  318 

xvii.,  37 318 

xviii.,  1-8 318,319 

xviii,  9-14 816 

xviii.,  15-30 331-335 

xviii.,  19 64,97 

xviii,  28 350 

xviii.,  31-34 345 

xviii,  35-43 345 

xix.,  1-10 346,347 

xix-,  11 347 

xix.,  12 378 

xiz.,  28-48 354-357 

xix..  39 356 

xix.,  41-44 356 

xix.,  45-46 168 

XX.,  1-8 359 

XX.,2 169 

XX.,  3-6 379 

XX.,  9-18 371 

XX.,  20-26 360 

.,27-40 35,361,362 

.,39   362 

XX.,  41-44 97,364,365 

xxl 369 

xxi.,  1-4 366 

xxi,  5,  leq.,  ad  Ad.  .  366-369  i 


xxil.,  3-« 379, 

audi,  7-13 384,385 

xxii,  14-83 386<391 

xxii,  16 386 

xxu.,  17-80 388 

xxii.,  24 987,348 

xxii,  85,feq. 194 

xxii,  86,  87 388 

xxii,  30 117 

xxii,  33,34 398 

xxii,  35 900 

xxii.,  35^38 399-394 

xxii,  39-46 407 

xxii.,  47-53 408-410 

xxii.,59 410 

xxii.,  54 ;  xxiii.,  85 .  410-418 

xxii.,  61 411 

aaii..  q« 410 

xxiii,3  413 

xxiii,  5  415 

xxiii.,  8 383 

xxiii,  19  419 

xxiii,  96*56 418-421 

xxiii,  87-31 418 

xxiii.,  37-39 71 

xxiii,  50 173 

xxiii.,  54 389 

xxiv 


John. 

i,4  299 

i..  7-15 56 

1,14 16 

i,  19 69 

1,19-45 159-162 

i.,  89 68,69,160 

i.,  30 161 

1,31 61,66 

i.,  38,34  63 

i.,33,34   68 

1,48 162,271 

i.,  42-47 162 

i.,  43-46  164 

I,  50 94 

I,  50,51 139,164 

i.,  52 95 

ii.,  1-11 166 

ii.,  3-5 16 

ii.,9 167 

il,12 29 

ii.,  12-25 168-173 

ii.,  18 169,360 

ii.,  19 90, 137,  170,  423 

iil,  1-15 173-177 

iii.,2 40 

iii.,  6 16 

iii.,  13 95,96 

iu.,15 177 
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UL,  18-^1 177 

iii,  18 373 

iii.M 125 

iii.,  S9-C0 177-179 

iiL,«3 178 

iii,  24 180 

10^30 179 

ilL,  31-36 179 

m^32 56 

!▼.,  1-42 90,180 

IT.,  2 126 

W.,16 181 

It^  21-24 91,183 

iT.,34 70 

1*^37,38 185 

iy.,  43-54 186 

It.,  44,45 100,168 

It.,  46 185 

!▼.,  48 138 

V^l-47 217-282 

V,  1 917 

T.,  4 917 

v.,  10 218 

T.,  14 143 

T^  17-19 ,.  818 

T.,  20-39 319 


T~  27 


96 


▼.,30-37 820 

▼.,31,33 831 

▼.,35 50,51 

▼.,37-47 381 

▼i.,  1-15 861-364 

▼i.,4 317 

▼i.,  5 361 

▼i,  15 863 

▼t,  16-31 364 

▼i^l7 363 

▼L.  82-71 865-369 

▼i,  25 40 

▼i.,  26 137 

▼1,30 265 

▼i,  33-43 866 

▼!.,  34 70 

▼i.,  36-44 138 

▼i,  43,  seq. 16 

▼i,  43-47 366 

▼i.,  44 106 

▼1,44,45 104 

▼i,  48-51 867 

▼i^53 96,867 

▼1,53-58 867 

▼L,  60 103,268 

▼1.61   268 

▼1,63 101,113,114 

▼1,64 118,379 

▼i.,  66 140,268 

▼i,  69 140,269 

▼1,70 384 


riL,  1-58 ;   ▼lu.,  18 ;    Z., 

31 391-303 

▼ii.,  1 317 

▼ii.,  3 89,tl7 

▼ii.,  3,  4  898 

▼iL,  5 16 

▼ii.,5-7 345 

▼ii,  8 891 

▼ii,  10 303 

vii.,  18 88 

▼U.,  15 40 

▼ii,  16-19 898 

▼ii.,  17 893 

▼ii.,  86,  87,  30   893 

▼ii,  35,38 894 

▼ii,  40 88 

▼ii.,  40-53 897 

▼ii.,  48 364 

▼iii,  1-U 313 

▼iii.  13,14 394,395 

▼iii.,  15 895,313 

▼iii.,  19-33  ...\ 895 

▼iii.,  85 88 

▼iii,  38 895 

▼iii,  30-38 996 

▼iii,  33 106 

▼iii.,  39 899 

▼iii,  43 106 

▼iii.,  44 106,148 

▼iii.,  57 897 

is.,  8,  3 145 

ix.,  5 339 

ix.,  6 148 

iz..  83v 898 

ix.,  35-37 300 

z.,  1,  leq. 118, 836, 301 

X.,  16 859 

X.,  17,18 483 

X.,  30 844 

x.,83 303 

X.,  3^-39 336 

X.,  24 83 

X.,  36 327 

X..  40 388 

Zi 386-344 

xi^  54-56 344 

Zi.,  56.57 359 

xii.,  1-8 351-353 

xii.,.l   354 

zii,  5  380 

zii,  6 358,380 

zii,  9-18   354-357 

zii,  14 355 

xii.,  19  359 

zii..  20-36   375-378 

zii.,  25,  26 873 

zii.,  27  405 

zii.,  87-49 376 


Pact 
zii,  31    307 

zii,  38  311 

zii.,  34  95 

ziii,l-^ 384-388 

ziii.,  8   379 

ziii.,  S-16 386 

adii.,  11-81,  leq 387 

ziii.,  19 387 

ziii,  81 387,405 

ziii,  96 379 

ziii.  97 383,405 

ziii,  31-36 388 

ziU.,  3^-35 391 

ziii.,  36-38 399 

zi^.-ZTii 394-404 

zi^.,  9,10, 11 396 

zi^.,  18 140 

zi^.,  ia-36 397 

Zi^.,  33-86 398 

zi^.,  87 398,431 

ziv.,  89-31 399 

Z^. 399-100 

z^.,  1,  laq 107,399 

Z^.,  14-16 190 

z^.,  16 116 

Z^.,  18-85 400 

z^.,  84 138 

z^.,  87 117 

z^i.,7-33 400 

zW.,  10 408 

z^i.,  14-17 401 

z^i.,  34 409 

ZTi,  85 108,105 

zvi..  89,30 409 

z^i.,  38 394 

z^ii 408 

z^ii.,  8 308 

ZTii,  30-24 403 

zviii.,  1-11 408-410 

zyiii.,9 178 

z^iii,  11,13 409 

zviii,  13 410 

zviii,  14 410 

zviii.,  19-83 410 

zviii,  84,85 411 

zviii.,  38 384 

zviii.,  33 413 

zviii,  33-38 99 

zviii.,  36.  37 413 

ziz.,1-10 416 

ziz.,  10-13 417 

ziz.,  17-43 417-493 

ziz.,  31 385 

ziz.,  31-37 486 

ziz.,  34,  36,  37 427 

zz..  l.seq 488 

zz.,  8,  9 483 

ZX.,  17. 18, 19 
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3TED,  ETC. 

OU.4TtAII. 
IU.I3 

»fll,3,4 W 

l«-5.... U 

«ai,B 300 

»L,  IS 

1  TUUALOIIIAirt. 
*.l - 

ACTI. 

IW 

iL,8 

Tttot. 
tU,6 

Bmnn. 

t,iB m,«e3 

l,SI,««J. IIT 

li,14 104 

T,I,8 38S 

tL,S 8T,335 

»UT 334 

»fl,10 K4 

TilL B4 

ZL.S3 3Bg;388 

xi,tS 3» 

zlii,l-3 303 

xi».,«> m 

w*. ftr.aaq. 

U 

»iL,S« ^ H 

yKI,  H                           ..  IW 

174 

xaL,89 S3,S«,3S 

ZfL,  IS,  uq. in 

**a,M IB 

IJOKB. 

XT,  7,B .»..._   117 

ST,«B — ....„  «l 

11,  IB,  IB an 

u> l» 

!,« W 

11.1 ai« 

0,1^  Mq. sn 

■1.31 BS 

Jaiw. 

t,8.» 

in 

PASSAGES  PROM  ANCIENT  WRITEIIS 

anOTBD   OB  ALLUDBD  TO. 


Fife 


Acta  Smnetorum. 
JqxIv  iii-»  571,  p.  709 4SS6 

Juliug  Afrieanus. 
Fngm.  (vid.  G.  SyncelL,  ed.  Niebohr,  i, 
610) *. 421 

Ammianus  AidrcdL 
Hist,  xiv.,  9 426 

AnioHinus. 
Monolog.,  xi.,  1 175 

AtMetunu. 
BcipDosophut,  ii.,  17, 18 167 

Cod.  Caniabrig. 
Fragm.  (Lak.,  vi.,  4) 9S 

CoMtiodanu. 
Lib.  iii,  ep.  52 SO 

Chagigak, 
(Tract.  Talmud)  iL 156 

Chrome.  Peueh.  Alex. 
(Ed.Nicbubr)  1,13 385 

CkTytottomtu. 
Horn,  in  Matt.,  xxx.,  4 206 

Clemens  Alexandr. 
Strom.,  iii.,  p.  449 333 

Strom.,  iv.,  11  213 

Homil.  Clement. 

Hom.,ii,23 204 

Hom.,xi.,26 175 

(Vid.  FabneiM.) 
Fragm.  (Ignat.,  ep.  ad  Ephcs.,  $  19)  ... .     2o 

Fragm 49 

Fragm. 65,  scq. 

Fragm 68 

Fragm 313 

Fragm 334 

Fragm.  (Hieroa.,rii.,  1,  33G) 422 

Fragm.  (Hicron.  de  Vir.  111.,  ii.) 432 

Eusebius. 

Hist.  Eccl.,i.,12 304 

Hi8t.EccL,i.,13 ". 304 

Hist.  Eccl,  iii.,  39  313 

Hist  Eccl,  iv.,  22 203 

Hilt.  Eccl.,  v.,  20 394 

Uist.  Eccl..  v.,  24 385 


Part 

Chxxnuc  Olymp.,  202,  4 ..••.....  481 

Onomaat  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iil,  163) 178 

Onomtit.  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iiL,  1, 181)  ....  217 

Ewang.  Naxar. 

Fragm.  (Hier.  adr.  Pelag.,  iiL) 66 

Fragm.  (Hier.,  iv.,  1, 156) 66 

Evang,  Nieod. 
Cap.  ii.  (Thilo.,  i.,  520) 416 

Fahricitu. 
Cod.  Apociyph.  Nov.  Teftunent  (I.  330 ; 
iu.,524) 273 

Qemarcu 
(Talmud)  422 

lK«romywiM». 
iy.,  1,  882 495 

HippolytuM. 
De  Paach.,  i.,  13 385 

ItentButm 
Coot  Hsr.,ii.,22 ;J17 

JtKObut. 

Protoevang.,  ix 15 

JotephuM. 

C.  ApioD,  i..  8 36 

C.  Apion,  i.,  31 237 

ArcbflBol,  iii.,  11, $3 237 

ArcboK)!.,  viiL,  2,  5 150,  194 

Archoral.,  x.,  2, 1 133 

ArcbaBol.,  xiii.,  x.,  6 36 

Arcbseol.,  xiv.,  xv.,  12 251 

Arcbieol.,  XT.,  viii.,  4 27 

Arcbeol,  xvii.,  i.,  2 233 

Archflsol.,  xvii.,  6,  5 28 

Archsol,  xvii.,  13,  2 29 

Arcbaeol.,  xviii.,  1,  4  51 

Arcbseol.,  xviii.,  1,  5 39 

Arcbaeol.,  xviii.,  2,  1  261 

ArcbjBol.,  xviii.,  v.,  2 49,179 

ArcbflBol,  xix.,  1  4G 

Arcbeeol.,  XX.,  9,  1 412 

De  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.,  8,  6 38 

De  Bell.  Jud.,  vL,9,  3 354 

De  Bell.  Jud.,  vii.,  6,3 147 

De  Vita,  2 31,48 

De  Vita.  75 485 


1^ 
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PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS. 


Juttin  Martyr, 

Dial.  0.  Tiyph.,  £  304,  a. 

Dial  0.  Tryph.,  £  316 

Dial.  c.  Trypb.,  £  Sir 

Dial.  c.  TrypL,  £  335 

Dial.  e.  Tiyph.,  £  363 

3fiMerobiu$. 
8atamaL,iL.4 

Origenet, 

C.  Celaom,  i.,  33 

C.  Cebum,  iL,  19 

G.  Cel«iim,  ri.,  36 

Tom.  VL,  in  Joann.,  24 

TcMn.  ix.,  in  Joann 

Tom.  xiil^  in  Joann.,3S 

Matty  ziiL,  6 

Fragm.  (Eui.,  iii.,  39) 

Fragm.  (Gram.,  Caten.|  p.  12) 

TUrpof. 
K^pvYH'  (Int.  Open  Gypr.  de  rebapt.  fin.) 

Pkiio, 

De  Migrat.  Abraami 

Legat  ad  Cajom.  23,31 

De  Special  Leg.,  1 

De  Exocrat,9 

De  Vit.  Mo«.,  uL,  5 


21 

401 

19 

427 

833 

97 

14 
116 

40 
192 
169 
183 
145 

111 
383 

66 

88 
156 
234 
240 

421 


fK» 


PirkeAbotk. 
(Talmud),  2.,  3 77 

Pliniu§. 
Hirt.  Nat,  szviii.,  7 143 

Plutar^us, 
Do  Sera  Nvm.  Vind,  ix. 311 

Pplfhiut. 
i.,  80,  13 436 


Acta  Martyr.,  220 : 413 

Seneca, 
AdLucil.,  Ti   174 

StK^diciMs. 
Gomm.  on  Epict 313 

S4fpKodc9, 
CEd-Tyr..  868 I 

Smeioniue, 
Veipaa.,  4 36 

TacUus, 

Ann.,  i,  11 SO 

Hilt,  T.,  13 « 

*          Tettam,  zii.  Pair, 
Test  Simeon,  7 65 

TertulUanug. 

De  Jejan.,3ui 41S 

Ady.  Marc.,  iii.,  19 41^ 


THX  MMD. 


7  7  30S  ':1    6j>-t6t,r)  b 


^ 
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